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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



At the repeated request of many friends in India, 
and in view of the fact that Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners for India have done the former 
edition of this Grammar the honour to prescribe it 
to be studied by selected candidates for the India 
Civil Service, that edition having '•be^ exhausted, I 
have prepared, and herewith ojffer to the public, a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 

To the ten dialects presented in the earlier edition, 
three more have been added: viz., the M^gadhf, the 
Maithill, and the Naipdlf, making thirteen which are 
now exhibited in the Tables. The sections and Tables 
which exhibit the Bhojpiirl and the Bajputana dia- 
lects have also been carefully revised, and amplified 
with considerable new material. The brief section in 
the 1st edition (pp. 44-49), on “ Dialectic Peculiari- 
ties,” has been enlarged to a full chapter (pp. 65—80, 
of the present edition). The philological notes have 
been thoroughly revised, and to a considerable extent 
rewritten, in the light of the advance made since 
1876 in the scientific investigation of the Aryan 
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languages of India. I have found it impossible, 
however, having due regard to proper limitations of 
proportion and space, to work out in detail all of 
the large number of additional forms given in the 
Tables. But with the aid of the principles set forth 
in Chapters III. and IV., and the abundant illustra- 
tions of their application which are given, the in- 
terested student, it is believed, will be able to 
investigate intelligently for himself forms which are 
left unexplained. 

In the Syntax, I have substituted for the Prem 
Sdgar, to a considerable extent, as a source of illus- 
tration, the Shakuntald of Kdlidds^ as translated into 
Hindi by Bdjd Lachhman Sinh, Deputy Collector, 
H.'W’.P. ; which is now ordered as one of the subjects 
of examination for the Indian Service. I have also 
occasionally introduced illustrations from other modem 
works, as, especially, the drama of liandidr aur Prem 
Mohini, by Ldld Shrf Nivds Dds, which is to be 
commended as of special A’-alue, for the variety of 
dialect used by the different characters. I have, 
however, still retained many illustrative references to 
the Prem Sdgar^ because, despite its very artificial 
style and provincial colour, yet, as a favourite authority 
for Puranic Hindooism of the Bhakti Mdrgi school, 
it is still, and is likely for some time to continue 
to be, a most popular religious book among the 
masses of North India, which therefore can be wiselv 
neglected by no missionary among them. 
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Very considerable changes ■will be observed in some 
parts of the work, in the arrangement of the para- 
graphs, besides many minor verbal alterations, all 
which, it is hoped, will be found to conduce to greater 
clearness and accuracy. 

I desire to express here my indebtedness to the 
authors of the various criticisms of the Ist edition, 
from which, in the preparation of this new edition, 
I have derived much valuable help. I have also to 
acknowledge with thanks the assistance rendered me, 
in reply to a circular sent out before the revision of 
the Grammar, by many valuable communications giving 
suggestions for the improvement of the new edition, 
from members of the civil and missionary services of 
North India, and from native pandits, who have made 
helpful annotations on the original work. In this 
connection, I may specially mention Messrs. F. S. 
Growse and Wm. Crooke, of the Civil Service ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Zenker, C.M.S., of Mathura ; Coley, 
L.M.S., of Almord; Edwin Greaves, L.M.S., of Mir- 
zapur; and the Rev. Messrs. Robb and Traill, of the 
Scotch U.P. Mission, Rajputana. My former teacher 
and friend. Pandit Lakshmf Narayan, of Allahabad, 
has again rendered me, as in the former edition, 
helpful service. 

Special acknowledgement is also due, of my indebted- 
ness in the preparation of this edition, to the publi- 
cations of Messrs. Grierson and Beames, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, and Dr. A. D. Rudolf Hoemlc. 
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Without the admirable Comparative Grammars of the 
two last named, and the contributions of Mr. Grierson 
to our knowledge of the dialects of Eastern India, it 
would have been impossible for me thus to have en- 
larged the Grammar in the direction of the treatment 
of the eastern forms of speech. My resources for the 
investigation of NaipAlf have unfortunately been limited j 
as, notwithstanding repeated attempts, I was unable to 
procure more than the Naip^ll Gospel of Luke, printed 
by the Serampdr press, until the Grammar was printed 
as far as the Tables of Dialectic Conjugation j when, 
happily, I succeeded in obtaining the Nepalese 
Grammar” of the Hev. A. Tmnbull, M.A., B.D., of 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Darjeeling ; by the 
aid of which I was enabled to revise a part of the. 
Naipdlf portion of the Tables, and incorporate a number 
of new forms. I should not omit also an appreciative 
reference to Mr. Frederic Pincott’s Hindi Manual, from 
which I have taken the liberty, in some instances, to 
draw valuable illustratiohs of Hindi construction and 
idiom, out of the many which enrich its pages. 

It may not be amiss te remark, in conclusion, that 
the revision and enlargement of this Grammar has 
been carried out under considerable disadvantage, on 
account of many years’ enforced absence from India, 
and residence in a provincial capital, with little 
opportunity of access to large libraries, or of con- 
ference with other scholars in the languages of North 
India; while the many duties connected with the 
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IX 


charge of a large city church have perforc6 greatly 
limited the time \rhich it was possible to give to 
Hindi studies. Under such conditions, it could hardly 
be otherwise but that many defects and imperfections 
should still remain, which under other circumstances 
might not have appeared. But the flattering reception 
which was given to the first edition of the Grammar 
encourages me to hope that, notwithstanding these, 
the work in its present revised and enlarged form, 
may meet with a no less kind reception from those 
to help whom it has been prepared. 


Toronto, Canada, 
September^ 1892. 


S. n. KELLOGG. 
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Op the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants 
of India, speaking a score or more of different 
languages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and 
seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular.* 
In all the great centres of Hindii faith in North India, 
alike in populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathurd, 
and in the mountains about the sacred shrines of 
Gangotrf, Keddmdth, and Badrfhdth, among the 
Himalayas ; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the 
Mahdpdjd Sindhia, and the extensive territories under 
the Mahdrdjd of Jaipiir and other Rdjpiit chiefs j in 
short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 square 
miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of 
the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on 
account of the almost exclusive currency of Moham- 
medan speech in Government offices, have many 

* This estimate is probably tod low. Mr. Gust says that the Hindi* 
speaking population of India “cannot fall short of eighty millions” 
{Modern Langtuigea of the JEaet Indiet, p. 46), and if the Persianized 
Hindi called Urdu or Hindustani be reckoned, as by most, a dialect of 
Hindi, then Hindi must be counted the vernacular of over one htindred 
millions, and is spoken by more of our race than any language except 
the Chinese. 
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Hindus learned to contemn their native tongue and 
afEect the Persianized Hindi known as ‘TJrdd.’ 

Of the importance, especially to those who have 
been called to places of authority in North India, 
of thoroughly knowing a language so widely diffused, 
and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit 
its chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt 
could be entertained. But chiefly because Urdu has 
been adopted by Government as the official language, 
it has come to pass that although this dialect represents 
grammatically only a single western form of speech, 
and is the vernacular only of the Mohammedans of 
North India, it has been read and studied by foreigners 
in India, to the great neglect, even almost to the 
exclusion, of the living Aryan speech which is the 
actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hindi! 
population. Many, indeed, have even been led to 
believe that the Urdu with which they are them- 
selves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans of North 
India 5 that the only difference between Urdii and 
Hindi consists in the use of a different alphabet 
and that such a language as Hindi, apart and distinct 
from Urdii, exists only in name and not in reality. 
The refutation of such a theory needs no other 
argument than that which is afforded in the declen- 
sional and conjugational tables of this gi-ammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi 
an individual existence, h^ve still erred in their 
apprehension of the relation between it and Urdii. 
Thus when I first entered India, I was repeatedly 
assured that the main difference between Hindi and 
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TJrdii was one of vocabulary. And this statement, 
indeed, was^ quite correct, if it be understood to 
apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works 
which owe their origin, directly or indirectly, to the 
foreigner in India. Many foreigners who have written 
books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that by 
merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and 
Persian terms which are found in TJrdii, that familiar 
dialect might be at once transformed into hona fide 
Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the strange 
but popular notion, that the • purity ’ of Hindi is 
to be measured by the degree to which a writer may 
have succeeded in excluding from his pages words 
of Arabic or Persian origin ; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Rdnidyan has 
failed, and the gifted Kablr^ with his free use of 
Arabic and Persian words, must renounce his claim 
to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion 
on this subject was soon dispelled. "When we fancied 
that we were speaking something like ‘pure Hindi,’ 
the villagers stared confounded at our sonorous Sanskrit 
terms, many of which were evidently less familiar 
to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the 
TJrdii. Still it was equally plain that, although often 
using Arabic and Persian words, they themselves 
did not speak TJrdii, except, perhaps, in condescension 
to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarcely 
more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but 
it soon became quite plain that the speech of the 
people differed from TJrdii much more notably in 
grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, in 
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literatuTe, the difference between the Hindi, e.g. of 
Tulai Dos, Sur Dda or Kahlr^ and modem Hrdd, is 
not by any means merely in their choice of words; 
it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they do not. The special difficulties 
and peculiarities, for instance, of the Rdmayan are 
of a much more radical and serious nature. They 
concern, not mere vocabulary, but also the grammatical 
forms and syntax of the language. 

Begarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, 
the student hitherto has had no adequate help. Ho 
grammar, indeed, has hitherto even attempted or 
professed to exhibit, with any approach to thorough- 
ness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary 
language of the Hindiis of North India. Mr. Ether- 
ington in his grammar has confined his attention to 
that single modification of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the TJrdii dialect ; only giving, 
in his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj 
declensions and conjugations. On the other band, 
Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj Grammar, as also 
Prof. De Tassy in his ‘ Grammaire de la Langue 
Hindoui,’ passing by the Urdd dialect, gave only 
the forms of the Braj ; which, indeed, had been 
previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connection with the 
College of Fort William. All grammarians of the 
Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely ignored the eastern 
type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rarndyan of Tulai Das. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable fact that although, of all Hindi 
books, the writings of KaHr excepted, none compare 
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with the Rdmdt/an in universal popularity and general 
influence upon the people, and although this eastern 
Hindi, even more than the western BraJ, may be 
regarded as par excellence the classic dialect of Hindi, 
yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto published, nor a. 
Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any 
grammatical form or construction, peculiar to TuUi 
Dde or any similar writer.* What Hindi grammarian, 
for example, has ever noted the future in J, so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan, but in all the modem 
eastern Hindi dialects ? Or where has the fact been 
noted in any grammar, that one chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the Urdd and other western Hindi 
dialects, viz. the passive constmction of the perfects 
of transitive verbs with the case of the agent in »e, 
does not exist in eastern Hindi ? and that this ne 
is never used by Tulsi Dda, even when he employs 
the passive constmction ? 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi 
student, has doubtless been the occasion of increasing 
the prevailing indifference of Europeans to classic 
Hindi, and of turning many to the special study of 
the more fashionable XJrdii, for which helps have become 
so abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of 
seeking the rewards and honours offered by Government 
to the thorough student of the great Hindi poem of 
Tulsi Dds, have prefeired to compete for the prizes 


* Happily this is now (1892) no longer true ; as witness, e.g., the 
excellent Hindi Manual of Mr. Pincott, published some years ago ; 
not to speak of the more elaborate works of Mr. Beames, and the 
grammars of Mr. Grierson and Hr. Hoemle. 
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which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and 
Persian, languages utterly alien to all but the Mo- 
hammedan population of India. Too many missionaries, 
seeking to influence the religious thought of the people, 
have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem which, more than any other, is exerting a present, 
living influence, direct or indirect, upon the religious 
thought of the Hindds of North India. And one chief 
reason of this neglect of their great vernacular epic 
is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. Por, as 
I know by a vexatious experience, it is by no means 
so easy as might be imagined to obtain, in a small 
station in India, a trustworthy pandit^ really competent 
to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge 
of the Rdmdyan or any similar poetry. No less diffi- 
culties have hitherto met him who would acquaint 
himself with the actual speech of the Hindus in the 
district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the inttinsic 
merits of some of them may be, the attempt to force 
any one of them into the field already preoccupied by 
the Urdd dialect as the lingua franca of North India, 
would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court 
should be able to understand the rustic witness, and 
the missionary disputing in the bazaar, his adversaries, 
without the aid of a third, and not always disinterested, 
party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dia- 
lectic variations, which always perplex, and sometimes 
discourage, him v/ho really desires a knowledge of the 
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spoken language of the people^ as well as that of 
their hooks. 

Thus it was, that, embarrassed by these difficulties, 
I was led to take up the Hindi, with such pandits 
as might be procured, and note and arrange, primarily 
for my own use, and with no thought of writing 
a book, facts of the class above referred to. In this 
way, in the course of several years, gradually grew 
up a considerable body of notes on Hindi, which has 
finally developed into this Grammar. My aim has 
accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously ex- 
isting, but rather to supply their omissions and supple- 
ment their defects. All existing Hindi and TJrdd 
grammars have been carefully studied, with this par- 
ticular point in view. Thus, in addition to the funda- 
mental matter pertaining especially to modern standard 
Hindi, or common to that with other Hindi dialects, 
the grammar now offered to the public will be found 
to contain a large amount of matter not to be found 
in any Hindi Grammar hitherto published. I may 
be allowed to mention the following particulars. 

I. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi 
which agrees in grammatical form with the Urdu has 
been taken as the basis of the Grammar. It is to 
this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the student 
commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, 
in virtue of the position of this dialect as a lingua 
franca throughout the whole Hindi area of North India, 
and its adoption by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, 
it has a special claim to our primary consideration ; 
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and, for such reasons only, may be justly termed the 
‘ standard dialect ’ of Hindi.* But while thus yielding 
to this ‘ standard Hindi ’ a priority in certain respects, 
I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature as of 
no less importance to the Hindi scholar. Of these 
dialects, the BraJ and the old Purhi^^ the former 
represents the western, as the latter represents the 
eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked 
peculiarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, 
conjugation, and syntax, have been for the first time 
collected, classified, and compared. It is not indeed 
claimed that all the various forms of these types which 
may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar 
with the almost endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It 
is hoped, however, that the student of the Prem SdgaVy 
the BdJnUi, or the Mdmdi/an, will rarely be disappointed 
in consulting this work.J Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar will probably be 
found but slight and unimportant deviations from some 
central type herein exhibited. 

II. In addition to the various forms of literary Hindi, 
the declension and conjugation of nine or ten less im- 
portant colloquial dialects have been exhibited in these 

* This form of Hindi has also often been termed khari holi, or the 
‘ pure speech ; ’ and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy 
of the German, ‘ High Hindi.’ 

f That is, ‘ Eastern ; ’ more precisely called, by Hoemle, the Sais- 
w6|*i, or language of Baisw^r, the land of the tribe called the Bois. 

J A few passages in the Rdmdyan, howeTer, chiefly in the Lankd 
ICdn^ and Uttar JTdn^, have been written in pure Sanskrit ; and 
I have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to 
Sanskrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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pages. This is, I believe, the first attempt to set forth, 
•with any approach to completeness, the actual living 
speech of the Hindf-speaking population of North India. 
It is indeed true that local variations may be adduced 
almost without number, which have not been mentioned 
in this grammar ; but the dialects which have been 
exhibited, it is hoped, will be found to represent all 
of the leading varieties of speech, from BangAl in the 
east to Gujardt and Sindh in the west. Moreover, 
all these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to 
two or three general types, so that excessive detail 
might embarrass, rather than aid, the student. I trust 
that in this respect this grammar may prove a valuable 
aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to 
understand the special vernacular of the district where 
he may reside. For although colloquial speech cannot 
be learned from books alone, yet a grammar, if it 
indicate the forms for which we are to listen, may 
assist us in acquiring a knowledge of colloquial speech. 
Nor are these rude dialects without value in a literary 
point of view. For very often some unusual form in 
literature may be explicated by a reference to the 
colloquial of some rustic district ; while for the purposes 
of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 
as these, which of all others promise and yield the 
richest harvest of valuable fruit.* 


I have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases 
from the common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred 
generally to indicate them by names indicative of the modem names 
of the province in which they are used. Thus, ^vadhi, of courscj, 
denotes the dialect of Oude ; Jitwdi, that of the state of liiwd ; etc., 
etc. It may be noted here, that the Bajputana dialect of Mewdf^ is 
also essentially that of the Mairs, and might, perhaps with equal pro- 
priety, be designated either Mairwdri or Mewdri. 
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III. Especial attention has been given to the 
matter of illustration. In grammar, particularly, mere 
assertion, unsupported by example, is extremely un- 
satisfactory. And •when one undertakes to ■write a 
grammar of any language not hi^ own , examples 
constructed by the author himself to^ his rules, 
however correct they may be, can hardly inspire a 
student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement 
of any consequence in etymology or syntax, by one 
or more illustrations, which, with no exception of 
any importance, have been culled from native books, 
or taken down fresh from the lips of the people, Nor 
have I allowed myself to draw an illustration from 
any Hindi book written by a foreigner ; for even those 
Eui’opean scholars who have most thoroughly mastered 
an Oriental language, cannot be regarded as models 
so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their 
own vernacular, Yery few, if any, Hindi books have 
been written by Europeans, which in some -casual 
turn of expression, or occasional peculiarity of idiom, 
do not betray their foreign origin; while the great 
majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust 
them implicitly as guides to a knowledge of Hindi. 
While the abundant illustration characteristic of this 
grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the 
book, it is believed that its practical value to the 
student has thereby been much enhanced. The illus- 
trations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly 
from the Frem Sdgar and the Rdmdyan. To this 
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special use of these works, I have been led, partly by 
the fact that these books have been chosen by Govern- 
ment,* for the examination of candidates in connection 
with the civil and military services of India, so that 
the illustration of their grammar and idiom is especially 
demanded. And I may venture to express the hope 
that by all applicants for admission to the Indian 
services, or contestants in the competitive examinations 
which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, 
with its copious illustrations, may be found to meet 
a real need. A second consideration which has seemed 
to justify a prominent reference to these books, is 
found in their undeniable popularity and influence 
among all classes of the Hindii population. For, 
however much may have been said against the Hindi 
of the Prem Sdgar^ and even of the Rdmdyan, by 
critics commonly familiar only with Urdu, and there- 
fore judging everything in Hindi, either by English 
standards of taste, or from a Mohammedan point of 
view, * the fact remains that the Hindus, from the 
highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly 
admire their style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate 
rustics, may often be seen listening eagerly to some 
Brahman intoning the measured rhyming prose of 
the Prem Sugar. And although much has been said 
of the unintelligibility of the Rdmdyan, it is the 
experience of every missionary, at least everywhere 
in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation from 
the Rdmdgan in preaching or in conversation, is sure 
to awaken a look of intelligent appreciation from 

* Since this was written, the Pretn Sdgar has been dropped, from 
the list of books required for examination. 
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even the rudest villagers. No civilian, and especially 
no missionary, can well afford to remain ignorant of 
a book so popular and influential with the people ; 
and if this grammar shall serve in any degree to aid 
and stimulate the study of the great poem of TuIH 
Das, one great aim of my work will have been 
accomplished. But while a large proportion of my 
quotations have been taken from the Prem Sagar 
and the Rdmayan, other books have not been ignored. 
In particular, I have now and then drawn from the 
sententious Braj prose of the Rajniti, the western Hindi 
of KaMr, the Sukh Bilds, and the metaphysical Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit NUkarith ' Gore Shdstri, 
and, as an excellent example of the modem colloquial 
style, Kanva Lachhman Sinh’s translation of the 
Sanskrit drama of Shakuntald by Kaliddsa.* Mairwilri 
can 'scarcely be called a literary dialect ; the only 
work accessible to me, has been the Mdrw4ri Khydls 
or ‘ Plays,’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

lY. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will 
be foimd in the philological notes, occupying in all 
about fifty pages, in which I have attempted to 
indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindf language, and the relation of 
various dialectic forms to one another, and to the 
Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. In a 
field where, until the late researches of scholars like 


^ Mr. Frederic Pinoott has edited this in an admirable manner, 
with Lexicon and Grammatical I^otes. It should he in the hands of 
every learner of Hindi, 
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Mr. Beanies and Dr. Hoemle, so little had been 
done, I cannot venture to hope that I have always 
succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, and 
in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I 
have only endeavoured, with no little diffidence, to 
indicate the conclusions to which facts, so far as 
known, would seem to guide us. And while I have 
not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of 
any one individual, it has on several occasions been 
a satisfaction to find that authorities like the learned 
schola4i|i mentioned, had been independently led to 
the same conclusions with myself. 

V. Besides the above, much else will be found in 
this Grammar which is strictly new, both in matter 
and in arrangement. In the sections, for instance, on 
pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision and 
accuracy than has been previously attempted. If some 
may deem that I have sometimes erred in the way of 
an over-refinement, I am still glad to know that some 
of the best practical masters of Hindf have recognised 
the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has 
been presented which is believed to be more uniform 
and philosophical than any which has been hitherto 
employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend itself 
to Hindf scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, 
will be found more than a mere arbitrary list of termi- 
nations ; I have endeavoured rather to group them 
according to their probable mutual relations and affi- 
nities. In the section on Compound Words, all, it is 
believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindf 
Grammar that I remember, has dealt with this most 
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characteristic feature of the language, although an 
understanding of the subject is indispensable to the 
interpretation of almost any page of Hindi poetry. 
In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given 
to those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, 
especially in archaic Hindi ; and the construction of 
Compound Sentences, for the first time, has been 
separately and distinctly treated. The chapter on 
Prosody, it is hoped, will be found, in completeness 
and accuracy, all that for any practical purpose the 
student of Hindi can desire. The Prosody of Hindi de- 
serves and will repay far more study than is commonly 
bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the 
interpretation and comprehension of its literature as 
in Hindi, where, indeed, a purely native work in jirose 
is a rare exception. Unfortunately, however, until 
very lately, there has been no English work on Hindi 
prosody ; and the native works upon the subject are 
so laden with technicalities and an enigmatical* sym- 
bolism, as without the aid of a rare native prosodian, 
quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad if I have 
so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, as to tempt my fellow missionaries and others 
to labour in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked that as this Grammar 
is intended alike for the beginner and for the advanced 
student, I have endeavoured to indicate by the use 
of a large type those important fundamental matters 
to which chiefly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental, and intended 
rather for the advanced scholar, as, e.g., all in the 
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sections upon dialectic Hindi, has been uniformly 
printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful ap- 
preciation of the assistance and encouragement which 
I have received from many missionaries and members 
of the civil service, during the years that this grammar 
has been in progress. In particular, I would express 
my hearty thanks to the Hev. W. Hobb, of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Todgarh, Pajputana, for his in- 
valuable assistance in the compilation of the sections 
on the Mdrwdrf and other Pajputana dialects, and 
afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. 
Indeed, it is only due to this gentleman to say that 
whatever of value those sections may be found to 
possess, the merit is chiefly due to him. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. Beames, C.S., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the 
work ; and to the Pev. J. T>. Bate, of the Baptist 
Mission, Allahabad, for many a useful suggestion. 


AiiI.ah:abai), India, 

December^ 1875 , 


S. H. KELLOGG. 
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In the preparation of this Grammar, as now published, 
the following works have been consulted: 

Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui : De Tassy. 

Hindi Manual : Pineott. 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihar : 
Grierson. 

Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub>Dialects of the 
Bihdri Language ; Grierson. 

Hindustdnf Grammar: Forbes. 

Hindustani Grammar : Platts. 

Hindustani Grammar: Dowson. 

Introduction to Hindustani : Monier-Williams. 

Nepdli Grammar : Turnbull. 

Panjdbi Grammar : Newton. 

Gujardti Grammar: Shdpurji Edalji. 

Mardfhi Grammar : Stevenson. 

Mardfhi Grammar : Bellairs and Ashkedar. 

Sindhi Grammar: Trumpp. 

Bangdii Grammar : Shdma Charan. 

Sanskrit Grammar : Monier-Williams. 

Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae: Lassen. 

Prdkrita Prakdsha: Vararuchi (edited by Cowell). 
Comparative Grammar of the A'ryan Languages of India: 
Beames. 

Grammar of the Gandian Languages : Hoernle. 

The Chapter on Prosody is based upon the study of the 
following authorities : 

Chhanddrnava. 

Chhandodipaka.’i' 

Shripingalddarsha : t Kayi Hird Chand Kdnji. 

Also, the Chapter on Prosody, by John Christiati^ in Ethering- 
ton’s Hindi Grammar. 


A small but useful compendium issued by the Government of the 
N.W.P. 

t An exhaustive Treatise on Prosody, in the Braj dialect^ with a 
Gujerdtl Commentary. 
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NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION. 


By 

T. GRAHAME BAILEY, M.A., B.D., D.Ljtt. 

{Reader in Hindis University of London.) 

Dr. Kellogg’s account of Hindi pronunciation was written over 
sixty years ago, and revised almost fifty years ago. Since then 
much has been learnt about Hindi sounds. The following notes 
have been written to bring his account up to date and in some 
respects to correct it. 

a is like the vowel u in English rub. 
d or an is the same vowel nasalized. 
d like the middle a in English banarha. 
d or an is the same nasalized. 
i like i in English limb. 

% or in is the same nasalized, 
t like i in English machine. 

{ or in is the same nasalized. 
u like u in English put. 

U or un the same nasalized. 
u like oo in boon, 
u or un the same nasalized. 

e rather like a in English pane as pronounced in Wales, north England, or 
Scotland. 

e or en tht? same nasalized. 

o rather like o in mote as pronounced in Wales, north England, or Scotland. 
d or on the same nasalized. 

ai in the north and west of the Hindi area is like the vowel a in English hand ; 
in the south and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u 
in rub followed by e in met. 
al or ain is the same nasalized. 

an in the north and west of the Hindi area is like aw in shawl ; in the south 
and east it tends towards a diphthong composed of the u in rub followed 
by o in mote as pronounced in Wales, etc. 
aU or aun is the same nasalized. 

ai is a diphthong composed of u in rub followed by i in machine. 
oe is a diphthong composed of u in rub and e in met. 
ail is a diphthong composed of « in rub and oo in boon. 

Consonants. 

6, g, m, », s, sh, are almost the same as in English. 

sh and are pronounced alike. The letter sh is sometimes used for kh ; 
see p. 19. 
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p and k are the same as in English but unaspirated. 

ch and j are like English, but a little further forward, sometimes almost 
like ty and dy ; ch is unaspirated. 

/ is like I in holly, but not like I in whole, peel, pool, or mild. 

7 is very like r in through, three. It is like the trilled r sometimes heard in 
Scotland ; it is heard too in Italy. 

The letter ri is pronounced as ri : in speech it is usually pronounced -ir, as 
kirpn for kripa. 

n and are pronounced alike, like English n : ijl immediately before t and ^ 
is assimilated to them in position. 
h occurs only before k and g \ it is like ug in English sing, 
ii occurs only before ch and j ; it is like ordinary n. 

Dental t and d are like Italian and French t and d ; the tongue touches the 
upper teeth all round. 

f and d are called cerebral or retroftex ; in making them the tongue strikes 
or touches the palate a little behind the teeth ridge. English t and d 
are actually on the teeth ridge, f must be pronounced without aspiration. 
Cerebral or retroflex r is like a very rapid d* It cannot be pronounced without 
at least a very short vowel before it. It never begins a word. 
w varies between a faint English v and a very short u with or without slight 
friction. 

h in ph, th, th, chh, and kh is as in English ; otherw ise it is much more resonant 
than in English, like the h in childhood, 
y is like English y, but fainter. When it occurs between two vowels it is like 
short e ; thus laddyd, khoyd, bithldyd, duboyd are pronounced ladded, khoed, 
bifhlded, d^^boed. 

Nasal vowels are pronounced in the same manner as the nasal vowels in 
French allona, fn, evgendre. 

On p. 24 are mentioned nine special Hindi letters or signs. The first eight are 
sounds sometimes heard in borrow’ed Urdu w'ords. If we read e^ch column 
from top to bottom we have the following ; — 

q pronounced in Urdu like a k w'ith contact further back than usual. In Hindi 
it may be pronounced exactly like k. 
kh like gh in lough or ch in loch. 

g like kh but voiced, like the usual sound as g in German sagen. 
z as in English. 
i like ordinary Hindi t. 

/ like English / but fainter ; often tends towards ph. 
a, M like ordinary Hindi s. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 
h like ordinary Hindi h. 



HINDI GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LETTERS. 

1 . The IlincU language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devanagarf aljihabet.* This alphabet, 
as used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three 
simple consonants. To those Ave must add tlie nasal 
symbols, Anusvdr and AnundsiJe^ and tlie symbol for a 
weak aspiration, Visarg.'^ The latter of these, hoAvever, 
is of A^ery rare occurrence in Hindi. The letters are 
given beloAV, Avith their equivalents in the Roman 
character. 

2 . It Avill be observed that all the voAvels but the short 
a haA"e tAVO forms. Of these, the form first given is used 
as initial in a Avord or syllable ; the second, as medial 
or final. It Avill aid the memory to observe that the 
alphabetical order of each class of letters, a'oaa'cIs, mutes, 
semiA'OAvels, and sibilants, is the order of the organs 
of utterance, beginning Avith the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically knoAAm as the five vargs.X 


* More commonly called Nitgarl. 

t In Sanskrit these three words, ns also varg, below, are pronounced 
with a final short a, inherent in the final consonant, thus, anusvdraf 
anundsikot visarga and varga. But this a is always silent in prose and 
colloquial Hindi. Vid. infra, § 10, a. 

X Sansk. vargCf * a class/ 


Order of the 
Alphabet. 
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[§ 3 . 


Rem. Hindi exhibits a large number of dialects, most of which, 
however, po^sess no written literature. All of the dialects, like the High 
Hindi,* which is taken as the basis of this Grammar, are written, as 
occasion may require, though not exclusively, in the Devaniigari cbaracter.f 

3 . The Devanagarf alphabet is as follows : 

Vowp:ls. 

W T« 1:'^ i ^ e 

ai »» 

Xasal symbols, AmtnmiJc, ", Anusvdr, * «. Symbol of 
the weak final aspirate, Visarg^ : h. 



Consonants. 



Gutturals, 

efi Tia 

Icha 

Tf ga 

Tf gha 

5^ na 

Palatals, 

dm 

^ chha 


^ jha 

ha 

Cerebrals, 


"Z 

5 da 

^ cjha 

na 

Dentals, 

rf 

^ tha 

^ da 

U dha 

^ na 

Labials, 

TT pa 

tfj pha 

ba 

H him 

7na 

Semivowels, 

ya 

^ ra 

^ la 

of va 

• 

Sibilants, 

^ sha 

Tif sha 




Aspirate, 

5 ha 






* Ry tilts term, ‘ Hij^li Flimli,* Ktiropeaii scliolitrs, of late years, have 
denoted that dialect of Hindi which essentially agrees, in grammatical 
forms and constructions, with the Urdu or Hindustani, the vernacular of 
the IMiibammadaiis of India. This latter, indeed, might be well described 
as an Arabized or Persianized form of High Hindi. The High Hindi is 
that dialect which the Government of India recognizes in the business of 
the courts, and in which, as a lingua franca understood by Hindi-speaking 
people everywhere, have been prepare<l the Hindi educational works used 
in Government and Mission Scihools, the received translations of the Holy 
Si riptures, and the largest part of the literature which lias been produced 
by the missionaries of Northern and Central India. 

t Other alphabets, sometimes used, are given below, Vid. p. 23. 
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a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional Sounds mcu- 

liar to Dialects. 

votvels, viz., rt, ^ Iri, ^ (ri ; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one 
additional cerebral consonant, 35 la, wliich is still preserved 
ill the Marathi. The Panjdbi, Gujarati, and Onya have also 
preserved the sound, though denoting it by different characters. 

This same consonantal sound is heard in the Mainvan dialect 
of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himalayan dialects. 

So also the villagers of the central Doiib sometimes give the 
final w of ‘the sacred fig tree, ^ an unmistakable 

cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place 
in literary Hindi. 

h. In addition to the above vowels, a short e, nearly like 
e in ‘ met,’ exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is 
heard, for example, in the local dialect about Ayodhya and 
in Riwa, chiefly in certain verbal and pronominal forms; 
as, c.g., in the subst. verb, ahhiun, ‘ I am,’ ah 'es, ‘ thou art,’ 
etc.* It may also be heard in some words in the Doab, 
where it has arisen from the shortening of a previous long e ; 
as, e.g., in bWi/d for bitiya, dim. from beta, ‘ a son.’ This 
sound is also said to be common in the N.W. Himalayas. It 
may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short €, that xj, which, according to some books on Prosody, 
should be uniformly long, in the Ramayan is sometimes 
reckoned prosodially short. In these cases, it commonly 
appears as a substitute, eitlier for short i, as m Jehi for ///</; 
or for a short a, as in rdkheu for rdhliau,’\ 

Rem, Lnssen lias noted the fact tliat tliis same letter also represented n 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.J 

c. The dialects* of Avadh and Riwa present in certain 
pronominal forms also a short 6 , as in on kd for tin kd. 

\ ! 

* For fnrther illustrations, see the Tables of Decleiiidon and Conjuga- 
tion, and chap. xiii. on Prosody, \ 

t Abundant illustrations of this statement w ill be found in the Ramayan. 

Vid. chap. xiii. on Prosody. 

;{; Inst, Ling, Prac, § 19, 4. 
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rf. According to Hoernle and Grierson, the colloquial 
dialects east of Allahabad exhibit not only this short d, but 
also a short ai and d//, differing from the corresponding long 
sounds simply in quantity.'^' To represent these four sounds, 
unknown to the Devan4gai4 alphabet, Hoernle has introduced 
four characters from the Bangali and Panjdbi, in which he 
has been followed by Grierson. These are as follows, the 
initial form being in each case given first : 

jr s, p 5, ^ 

It will be observed that these differ from the corresponding 
long vowel characters merely in that the strokes above the 
.line are doubly curved; and that the initial forms of e and at 
face to the left instead of the right.f These charaeters will 
he used for the notation of these short vowels in the following 
pages, 

Vocniizntioii of 4. Tho consonauts arc all vocalized by the short 
Consonants. Avliich is thcorctically inherent in each con- 

sonant. Thus, PI properly represents, not /c, but Jea, 
p, pn ; etc. The letters arc indicated hy adding the 
■word pitp: Jcur ; as, Piprn: uMr, ‘ the letter ; tiprnc 
takur, ‘the letter etc. when first in a compound 
consonant, as in 4 rk, is indicated as reph. When no 
particular letter is intended, tho term pipit akshar, often 
corrupted into Pi^ achehhar, is used ; as in the phrase, 
^ pftn PIT PI’PT ? v}ah kaun sd akshar hai, ‘ what letter 
is that ? ’ 

a. As a general rule the inherent a is silent after a final 
consonant. But in many words in the eastern dialects it is 
pronounced, and in such cases in the following pages it will 

♦ Vid. (Jrierson: Seven Grammare, Pwt 1. p. 10; also, Hoernle: 
Comp. Gramm, p. lx. 

t In this lust particular, 1 have varied slightly from Hoernle. 
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be represented by the sign *5, as used by Grierson in his 
^ Seven Grammars.’ Thus, is but 

sing., is ghara. 

Mode of Writing the DEVANAGARf. 

6, a being inherent in each consonant, is only Mode of 
wi-ittcn when initial in a Avonl or syllable; thus, wewuf 
•\VTite ap, /««, but tj pa, ta. The other vowels, 

Avhen following a consonant, are substituted for the 
inherent a, and, in this case, the second of their two 
fonus, as above given, is used. But when the vowel 
sound is initial in a Avord or syllable, the first of the 
tAA'o forms is required ; as, ^ uk, ^ un, ip, Ikh, 

3rr^ gdo, ddl. Of the several non-initial voAvel 
forms, T d, '1' i, t o, and ^ an, are Anitten after, f i, 
before, e and ai, over, and ^ u, and ^ ?•/, under 
the consonants AAdiich they vocalize. Thus, the several 
voAvel sounds, Avhen they folloAV are Avritten as folloAvs ; 

qi ka, ^ kd, ki, qst k'l, ^ kn, \ku, jg kri, ^ ke, Are, 

% kui, ^ Art/, ko, «BT kd, kau, kau. 

When initial, in any syllable, the vowels are all Avritten 
before tbe following consonants : as, abtj at, ^ ud, or, etc. 

Instead of ^ ai initial, Ave sometimes find, in Hindi books, tbe 
combination but this is not correct and should never be 
imitated. 

6. The consonants have but one inA’ariable form. Form of Con- 
Excepting the cerebrals, and t, T, and f , they all ““"*“**• 

haA'e one perpendicular, with one horizontal stroke ; 
which latter, again, is broken in three letters, viz., 

dh, H hh, and , for ^ jh. 

a. fh has tAvo alternative forms, ng and Tx. The 
former is often used in many dialects; the latter is 
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the regular form in the M^rwdri dialect. These forms, like 
fj, and all the other consoiiauts, are used both as initial and 
as non-initial. 

h. In M^rw^rf, and often in other dialects, h and v are 
distinguished merely by a diacritical point ; thus, ^ A, ^ v. 
The character li is not commonly used ; its place is regularly 
taken by 'q. No sibilant is used but 50 s. 

Oonjuuct 7^ jn addition to the above simple consonants, a 
great number of compound letters are used. The 
compound form is used to denote the non-intervention 
between its elements of the inherent a. Thus, jetti is 
sata, but ^ is sta ; is tava, but TTT, tva. In certain 
cases, however, to be hereafter mentioned, the elemen- 
tary fonns are regularly used, thotigh no full vowel 
sound intervene ; as, fliXWT, ‘ doing,’ pronounced /carta ; 
but the Sk. Icarttd^ ‘ a doer,’ is written 

a. It may be remnrked, for the guidance of the student, that the use 
of the compound consonnnts Ih chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit \v<»i'ds 
ill tlie language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are 
commonly preferred, 

h. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., Istly, 
by writing one above the other, as, gf kk, g tt\ 2ndly, by 
writing one after the other, omitting in all but the last the 
perpendicular stroke,, and uniting the remainder of the 
character to that next following ; as, irf, tth^ zq yy ; 
3rdly, some letters, when in combination, partially or wholly 
change their form ; thus, ^ + ^ becomes ^ Lsji, also written “Q; 

(1) takes two different fonns, according as it is the first 
or last letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, 
it is written as a semicircle above the second consonant, as 


♦ Vid. § 14, c. 
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in sarp ; but when non-initial, it takes the form of a short 
stroke below the preceding consonant, as in TTfllF grahan. 

( 2 ) When a conjunct of which r is the first member, 
consists of more than two consonants, the semicircle rejyh is 
written over the last letter, as in dharmm^ sarvv. 

When a conjunct with r initial is vocalized by f" h ^5 

o,^ aw, or is followed by Anusvar, then reph is written 
to the right of them all ; thus, dharmmiy murtti, 

sarvvaniy etc. 

8. Conjuncts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the Classification 
character of the letters composing them.* Conjuncts formed of strong 
letters only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, 
weak conjuncts. Combinations of strong and weak letters are called 
mixed conjuncts. The following list will he found to comprise all the 
more common combinations, arranged in these three classes. As given 
below they are all vocalized with a. 

Strong Conjuncts. 

as kk, kkh, as gdh-, ^ ehch, ckckh; ^ Jj, 

1 (t f dg, ^ tk, ^ tt, Tsr ah, Tq tp ; 

a dg, ^ dd, a ddh, dbh ; pt, Tq j>p, TXf, jjph; bj, bd, 
bdh, a bb, bbh. 

Weak Conjuncts. 

^ Vy 5 W nti, qi nm, sq ny, ^ nr, »q nv, 
qj ni 7 i, mtii, ?q my, qj mr, qj ml, qif mh ; "^yy, rn, ^ rm, . 

^ ry, ^ rv, ^ rsh, \ rsh, | rA ; qff Ini, ly, If H, q? /A ; qs vy, 
q vr, a, qq ; a shn, ai shy, a a ^bl, a shv, a sAw ; 

Bq shm, a sjiy, BST shv ; a sn, a ^ni, a ^ ’SS ss ; 

^ hm, ar hy, a hr, 55 hi, 5 hv. 

Mixed Conjuncts. 

qq km, qq ky, a kr, a M, a kv, a A-sA; ai khy', a gn, 
nr gm, a gy, a gr, gl,isigv,'<^ ghn, a ghy, Tlghr-,-^ nk, 

* By the strong letters are intended all the five classes of mute letters, 
both smooth and aspirated ; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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^ nkh, J ng, if ugh ; ^ ^ chhr ; ^ jm, T^ Jy, yg jr, 

^ jv ; ^hch, 3aj hchh, g' nj, ^ ?i/4; f/r; Tjf m(, 7i(h, )i4; 

W V4k ; 3 tn, W t>n, W ti/, ^ t*", W fv, TfS ts ; m thy ; J dn; 
vr dhy, w dhr, ^e| dhv ; »JT nt, tith, ^ nd, mif ndh ; pn, 
W pm, Tjf py, H pr, ^ pi, /m ; «!r by, ?f Z»r ; wr bhy, VI bhr ; 
# rk, ?| i-kh, ^ rg, ’ll rgh, ^ rch, ^ rchh, ^ rj, ^ rt, ^ rth, 
^ rd, >1 rdh, ^ rp, it rb, ai rbh ; Id, ^ Ip, lb ; ^ shch ; 

sjik, ^shl, ^ shth, xq shp, xq sh;n, ^ shy ; fA;, ^ sf,-^sth, 
^ sp, TOT sph. 

9 . Anundsik (qi^qifqqi) *, simply denotes the nasalization 
of a preceding vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. 
It is written directly over, or to the right of the vowel thus 
nasalized ; thus, kahdn, kaun. ' In books edited by 
foreigners, Anusvdr is commonly written instead of Anunasik. 

10 . Anmvdr which, in strict accuracy, denotes a 

stronger nasalization than the above, is written, like Anundsik, 
over, or to the right of the preceding vowel; as, iji[ amh^ 

bdnhy ift son. 

11 . Visarg meaning ‘rejection,^ (i.e., of ^ or 

indicates a weak aspiration, which has euplionically taken 
the place of those letters. It is only found in pure Sanskrit 
words, and even then, though occurring in the original, is 
commonly omitted in Hindi. It is written thus, : ; as, e.g., 
in 15 :^ duhkh, written and pronounced dukh^ = 

dus -f kha ; antahkara7i.^ 

Rem. 1. The native grammarians give a different explanation of visarg, 
regarding it, and not s, as the original sound, and interpreting it as 
meaning * omission’ of breath. But I prefer the explanation given 
above; for the reason ttiat while in the Indo-Aryan languages the 
weakening of s to h is very common, the reverse change is at least very 
rare.t 


* Colloquially, about Mirzapur, sometimes s takes the place of tliis 
visarg, as in antaskaran, for antahkaran. 

t Vid. Monier-Williams : Sanskrit Grammar, § 8. 
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Rem, 2. Tlie retention of VUarg^ In Hindi upeliingf cnnnot l)e ; 

as tlie »otind hud already disiippeured In Prakrit, and does not properly 
belong to the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars.'^ 

12. Besides these, several other si^riis are used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindf, may here be 
explained. 

(1) Virdm (ftTBPr)? ^ pause,’ is written under a consonant, 
thus, la kf and denotes the absence of the inherent a by 
which the consonant is vocalized. 

(2) Avagrah ), indicates the elision of an initial ^ a 

after a final ^ or ^ o; as, trhjtsho \ihyiUja^ for 

trinsho adhyaya. It is therefore analogous to 
the English apostrophe. The half paane, I, is written at the 
end of the first line of a couplet; thc//c// pamcy ii, at the end 
of the second. These marks arc only prosodial, and, besides 
these, there arc no other marks of punctuation. In most 
native works, indeed, space is not even left between the 
words. 

(3) The symbol ^ between two words indicates that the 

former of the two is repeated ; as, ^ wah apne 

apne ghar gae^ etc. 

(4) The mark ® is used, like the period in Englisli, to 
indicate the abbreviation of a word; as, 

Bd,j for Rdmdyan Bdl Kayd, 

(5) In some books issued by English publishers the 
English punctuation marks are used. Of late, native pub- 
lishers also are beginning to introduce them, but in such 
works as I have seen they are often used very inaccurately. 

13. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled 
state, tf is constantly substituted for nf, even in Sanskrit 
words, wl^ere rule or accurate usage would demand it ; as in 

for ^ for etc. The same confusion exists 


* Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm, p. 26. 
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with reference to the characters ^ and w, and also the 
sibilants the tendency is to substitute 15 for the other 

sibilants. 11 is also often written for an original 'q. The Sanskrit 
rules of orthography are the only recognized standard at 
present; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply 
only, as has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit 
words as exist in the language in an unaltered and un- 
corrupted form. 

Pronunciation op Letters. 

14 . The vowels, in Hindi, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. 
^ a has no exact counterpart in English, though the 
a in such words as ‘hum,’ or, in unaccented 

syllables, the last a in ‘total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly 
represents it. It is said to correspond exactly to the 
short a in German. Many foreigners in India pro- 
nounce this a as a in ‘ cat,’ but the correct sound 
is quite different. 

a. In conversation and in reading prose, a final, inherent 
in a consonant, as a general rule, is silent; as in.^, pro- 
nounced giiriy not gima\ not rata. But to this 

general rule there are a few important exceptions. 

(1) a final is, of necessity^ always distinctly pronounced 
in a few monosyllables ; as, if na, if ta^ ^ chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after r or ^ t; final 

in a conjunct, and after if y final, preceded by i[ 2 , f, or 
^ fi; as, IfTqq shastruy indra, flTf bipra^^ 
ishvaratva^ gurutva ; flfq tiya^ ttrq pripUy indriyay 

rdjasuya. 


* It sliould be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of 
these conjuncts with yet the common people usually separate the 
letters, and pronounce sAdt/or, dfpar, etc. 
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(3) The final inherent a of the Denominative Numerals, 

commonly written is always pronounced; 

thus, chauka, tina, namma ; '■ft, pronounced tin tina 

nau, lit., ‘ three threes nine.’ 

(4) In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even 

when final, as in the following half stanza : ■iflf 

which is read, samaratha kahan nahin do,^a gtisdtn. 
But when the metrical pause falls on this letter, it is commonly 
silent ; thus, I jhulata paland 

Raghuvar \ pulakita mdl. 

(5) As remarked above, an inherent a final is pronounced 
in some of the eastern dialects, in inflectional terminations, 
and even in other cases ; as, Mt. obi. sing, of ^ a house 

2nd plur. pret., ^you were^; pronounced, ghara^ rahala. 
The final a in such cases will be represented in this Grammai*, 
as above, by thus, ^*5, 

(6) When, in prose and in conversation, ^ ya final is 

preceded by u a, this aya differs but slightly, if at all, in 
sound from ^ flr^, which is even occasionally, though inaccu- 
rately, written for it ; as, samaya^ always pronounced, 
and sometimes written, samai\ chhaya^ also pro- 
nounced, and sometimes written, % chhai. Conversely, it 
may here be noted, that aya is sometimes inaccurately 
written for ^ ai^ and ava for as often in the 

Rdmdyan, bayavj for bair\ and in Chand, 

kinnava^ for kinnau. 

b. Observe, that when, in the formation Of compound 

words, a silent final ^ a becomes medial, it is sounded very 
faintly. This obscure sound may be illustrated, to Hebrew 
scholars, by the Hebrew vocal Sh’vd, and like that, might 
be represented by an apostrophe, instead of a : thus, is 
pronounced ann ; but in composition, ann'ddtd ; 

phal’, but phaVMyak. 

c. The same obscure sound is given to the inherent a, when 
final in roots or in primitive words, before added heavy 
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terminations. Thus, uncWT, root, me kar, is pronounced kar^nd ; 

root, cAa/, chaVtdy etc. So also, for the 

primitive, pur^ is pronounced pur^vd ; y from 

kundr, kundr^pan ; from ^ig[ murakhy murakKpan. 

Before light terminations it is fully vocalized, as, 'wmfijdnat. 

d. The inherent a is attenuated in like manner in the final 

syllable of dissyllabic verbal roots, before all the terminations 
beginning with vowels; as in wiA7d, from the root 

fmnir nikaL But in the same roots, when the termination 
begins with a consonant, the a is fully vocalized, as, e.g., 
in nikaVtd.^ 

Rem, 1. Hoernlennd QHerson represent this o1>8cure sound, which they 
term * the neutral vowel,* hy a dot between tlie Ndgarl consomints, and by 
an apostrophe in the Romanized character, as above. I have, however, 
thought it sufficient, in the present work, having thus culled the attention 
of the student to the fucts^ to conform to the usual mode of writing words 
of the above classes in Ndguri and the Romanized character, in the latter 
simply omitting the inherent a, 

Rem, 2. It should he observed that the above remarks refer only to a 
when inherent in a connonant; when non-inherent, it is always distinctly 
pronounced, whether medial or final ; as, iua, harm, 

e. In Eastern Hindi, as might be expected, ^ begins to 
approximate in sound to the broad Bangdli sound of o 
as in ^ball.^ This broad sound is universal in Northern 
Maithili, and is heard in all the Maithili country in all verbal 
2nd plural masculines in ^ or ^f,a8 also in the 3rd sing, 
of the substantive verb, iti®. The same sound is given to ^ in 
Bhojpuri in all 2nd masc. plurals, and in the penultimate a of 
the inflected present, as in 


* In the 1st edition of this Graminiir, this obscure sound of a, noted in 
this section, is not mentioned ; but insteud, in the cases above named, a 
was said to be ‘ silent.* My own later observation in India had led me to 
doubt the accuracy of this statement 5 and as the representation now given 
in the text lias been since confirmed by the independent observation of 
Hoernle and Grierson, and otlier accurate scholars iu India, I now make 
tills change from the former edition of the Grammar. 
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15. HT o is pronounced like a in ‘ father i, like 
» in ‘pin’; as i in ‘machine’; ^ «, like u in ‘puli’; 
^ u, like 00 in ‘ tool ’ ; ^ n, as n in ‘ brink.’ 

a. X. * ^ u final, though, like a final, always sounded 

in poetry, like that, in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at 
all pronounced; as, pronounced matt or mat; irc*Q) pro- 
nounced parautu or parant. 

b. But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a 
final i; as in Kanaigi, matt, fur mati ; Kum&oni, 

cAaU ver, for ’IfftT 

Bern, Theoretically, Ig diflfers from in that the tongue vibrating, 
is not allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant But this 
distinction is never regarded in practice. 

16. H ^ and o, ^ au, are diphthongs : n e 
and ^ at are the diphthongs of f; t; ^ o and au, 
of ^ M. H « is pronounced nearly like e in ‘ they.’ * Its 
elements are ^ + f; a + 1 . at is not quite the English 
I in ‘ time.’ Like this English i, a diphthong, it diflfers 
from it, in that the short *, instead of the long f, is the 
latter element of the diphthong ; i.e., d + r, but t in 
‘ time ’=a + i. Thus, e.g., the common word, % Aai, ‘ is,’ 
is nof rightly pronounced exactly like the English word 
‘high.’ ^ 0 coiTesponds to the English o in ‘go’; 
it never has the sound of the English o in ‘ top.’ Its 
elements are ^ a + u. differs from the English 
o« in ‘our,’ in the same way that^ at differs from i 
in ‘ fine.’ It is composed of ^ ^ d + u; the English 
ou, of d + u. 

17. Anundsik (*), as has been remarked, simply in- 
dicates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The 

* A scholarly friend in India suggests as an iliustrntion ea in * great,* 
as pronounced by a Yorkshireman. 


Pronunciation 
of Diphthongs. 


Anun&sik. 
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sound is heard in the proper pronunciation of such 
French words as bon, enfant, etc. But in many Hindi 
books, especially those published by foreigners, this 
sound is represented by the symbol Anusvdr (’). 

18 . Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik: it is best heard before the 
sibilants, as in ans/^, ijij bamh. But in words 
introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no alteration, 
the sign Anusvdr is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute 
consonant ; and may thus represent, as the case may 
be, any one of the five nasals, t, TIT, ’f, or ??. Thus, 
e.g., we may either Avrite or jfarw mangal, Anusvdr 
having here the power of T. Similarly, in sambandh, 
the first Anusvdr, preceding the labial w b, has the power 
of the labial nasal m ; but the second, before the dental 
V dh, has the power of the dental nasal n. 

a. But in the case of words much corrupted from the 
Sanskrit, after a long vowel, Anusvdr, even before a mute 
consonant, denotes, not a consonant, but a nasalization ; as, 
e.g., ^7, pronounced son(h, not sonth, chdndy sanVy etc. 

Rem, In the cases referred to, Anusvdr stands in the place of an original 
nasal consonant, preceded by a short vowel ; as, e.g., in for 

The question has been raised, whether the Anusvar in such cases denotes a 
consonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Panclits that I have been 
able to consult insist on the inorganic character of the nasal. Beames, 
ill his Comparative Grammar, takes the same view. As he justly remarks, 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the analogies of 
the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original conjunct.* 

h. Occasionally in poetry, Anusvdr, in Sanskrit words, 
following a final consonant in the end of a line, represents the 


* Vid. Comp, Gramm, vol. i. p. 296. 
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letter and must be so pronounced ; as, e.g., inqint guva- 
mayam ; ayam. 

19. *1 Ic and ar g are pronounced, respectively, as Jc in 
‘key,’ and^ in ‘give’: ar g never has the sound of g 
in ‘ gin.’ 

20. ^ ch and y are pronounced nearly as ch in 
‘ church,’ and as / in ‘ just,’ but are slightly more dental. 

21. Z t and it d, though often compared to the English 
t and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In 
pronouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well 
back, so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English 
t and rf, but the roof of the mouth. 

Rem. It is to be observed that in transferring English words into 
Hindi, these letters, and never 7f and are used in speech and writing by 
native Hindoos^ as the nearest equivalent to the English t and d, 

22. ^ is often witten with a diacritical point (^), and 
is then represented in the Koman character by r. To 
utter this coiTectly, place the tongue in the same position 
as for ig d, and try to pronounce the English r; the 
proper sound will then be given. The coiTesponding 
aspirate has also the same double sound, which is 
represented by ^ rlu 

N.B. Great care should be taken to acquire the correct 
pronunciation of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western 
organs, tlie most difficult of all the Hindi sounds ; very few 
Europeans ever give it correctly. The learner should carefully 
observe that this is equally distinct from the English r and 
the Hindi x;. The sound, when correctly given, much more 
resembles tlic cerebral with which, indeed, it is constantly 
interchanged; many words being written and pronounced 
indifferently with If (/, ^ dh^ or ^ ^ fA; as, biifhd^ or 

hudhd. The Panjdbi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 


Pronunciation 
of Smooth 
Mutes. 
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rroniincintion 
of Aspirated 
Alutes. 


Pronunciation 
of ^'asalfl. 


28. The sounds of w ^ and f do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, us in the English t and d, but against the front 
teeth. 

24. jt? is pronounced like the English p. ir i differs 
from the English i, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate in orthography 
and pronunciation between n h and it v. 

26. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate ; i.e., 
it is combined with the spirltua asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
pronunciation of all the aspirates : viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration ; the corresponding 
aspirates will then bo given. In the English phrases, 
‘ up-hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and k 
shall bo closely joined to the following h, wo have the 
coiTcct sound. Especial care should be taken that no 
vowel-sound be interpolated between the smooth con- 
sonant and the aspiration ; thus, irtir is pronounced phal, 
not pahal) IJIT^T, khdnd^ not kuhdnd, which has a very 
different meaning. 

Rem, The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the 
pronuiiciution of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never con- 
founds the smoutli and aspirated consonants ; and, except in the rase of 
xyi phi whicli is often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as /, never 
fails to give the aspirate its correct pronunciation. He never separates 
the smooth consonant from the following aspiration. 

26. ¥ w has the sound of the first n in ‘ England’; it 
is only found immediately before a guttural consonant, 
and never begins a word or syllable. 

h has the sharp sound of w in ‘ pinch.’ Lilce w, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 
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a. But In Nnipdli and some vulgar forms of Eastern Hindflf sometimes 
occurs by itself* both as initial and medial. Thus* in Naipdll* we have the 
Honcirific Pronoun* ‘greatne..’; ‘holiness,’ 

‘hew’; have found.* In Eastern Hindi* Hoernle gives 

the examples* ‘fire,* ^nf%. *no.** ^ also occurs alone In 

Bf!inde]khn94i» i^ the series of Local Pronominal Adverbs of Place* 

etc.t 

Rem. Inasmuch as the guttural and palatal nasals can commonly he 
known by tlieir position before a mute of their own class* I have thought 
it sufficient to represent them* like the dental nasal* by the Roman n 
witliont any diacritical point. 

27. ^ like the otter letters of the class to which 
it belongs, has no equivalent in any European language. 
It is pronounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals ; 
i.e., the tongue should be turned back, as for z and z, 
so as to strike the roof of the mouth ; then, with tongue 
in that position, endeavour to pronounce n. 

a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a 

consonant of its own order, is not, like the former two, 
confined in use to such a position, but may occur separately, 
as, e.g., in the common words ^ gutf and barman. 

It never occurs as initial in a word, except in some vulgar 
dialects of Eastern Hindi, as in man-lion, 

‘ Ndrdyan,’ where High Hindi and most other dialects have vf. 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges* as well as most 
foreigners In India, make no distinction between this and the dental if n* 
which is often substituted for it* even in writing. Educated Hiiid<»os, 
however* carefully distinguish the two letters* and the correct sound should 
be acquired. 

28. sr » is slightly more dental than the English «, 
being pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the 
analogy of the class to which it belongs, i.e., with the 
tip of the tongue against the front teeth. 

if »» is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 


* Vid. Comp, Gramm. ^ 13. 


t Vid. Table xxlll. 
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ProDUDciation 
of Liquids. 


Pronunciation 
of Sibilants. 


29. ^ is generally pronounced like y in English. 

o. But sometimes it is pronounced like jf, especially when 
initial in Sanskrit words ; as, e.g., pronounced ; 

pronounced jog. So also it is pronounced as/, 
when doubled and final ; as, pronounced, and occasionally 
written, sura/. As above remarked,* ^ final, preceded 
by short a, so blends with it as to approximate closely to 
the diphthongal sound n at; as, samaya^ pronounced 
samai, etc. 

30* T r has no precise equivalent in English ; it has 
a rolling sound like the German r, but much softer. 

NT Hs not quite identical in sound with the Engliab 1. 
In its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front 
teeth, instead of the gums. The resulting sound is 
distinctly softer and more dental than the En glish 1. 

^ V has a sound intermediate between the English v 
and w ; v has been chosen as the usual Homan equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunct, after any consonant but r or /, 

has a much softer sound than v, more like the English w ; 
as,e.g., hwai,Ji^,swarg. In the common conjunct ^sva, 
the common people usually soften nf still further to its cognate 
vowel, % u ; pronouncing, e.g., swar, as if it were written 
mr, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, people 
say imr for ishwar. initial in the pronoun 

wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the 
harder sound, in the conjuncts rv and w tv, are insf tattva, 
mahatva ; pHrv, sarv.'\ In these conjuncts with 

^ is often hardened to n, so that many pronounce piirb, sarb. 

31. IT sh is pronounced like sh in ‘ shut ’ ; the palatal 
tf sh differs little from if ; the Ungual contact is sUghtly 
further back, as in the cerebral mutes. 

• Vid. § 14, a. (6). t The inherent a of ^ is never pronounced. 
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^BT « is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of 
its class, differs from the corresponding English letter, 
in that the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth 
instead of the gums. 

f h does not differ from the English h. 

a. ^ is very often pronounced exactly like tg kh ; e.g., 
dosh is pronounced either dosh or dokh. Accordingly, if is 
often inaccurately written for as, for for 

etc. This is the uniform usage in Mdj^wdn, as also in 
much old Hindi. 

32. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should 

be distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the 
same ; e.g., is kut-td, not kut-d ; > P^t-thary not path-ar. 

But this should not be exaggerated. 

33. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Western 
Mdfwyd and Main^'dfd. The vowel-sound in the plural 
termination srt dn is pronounced very nearly as a in ^ all,^ 

but a little less open. The sound of au also closely 
resembles that of ^ in this ^ ch and chh are both 
pronounced like thus, is pronounced sakki, and 

sds. f is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. 

The cerebral 35 ^ is common, and is pronounced by rolling 
the upturned tongue along the palate. It is sometimes 
indicated by a diacritical point under 

34. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most 
part, indicated so many distinctions between the pronunciation of the 
Indian and English letters as have been made in the above sections. But 
we are none the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do 
diflTer slightly from their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if 
in India, ask some native who is learning English, to read an English 
sentence, and it will soon appear to the attentive listener that he pronounces 
very few of the English letters quite roiTectly. Perhaps there is no better 
way than this to train the ear to catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation 
to wliich we have adverted. So long as both words and sounds are 
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foreign, the sounds are not so closely noticed ; but when the native pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and consonants is applied to English words, the 
difference is instantly apparent. 

Accent. 35. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of 

pronunciation, that Accent, although unquestionably existing 
in Hindi, is much less strongly marked than in English, and 
is quite subordinate in importance to Quantity. Even in 
conversation, the Hindd habitually observes the quantity of 
each syllable. In the enunciation of sentences, therefore, the 
student should be careful to avoid that strongly accentuated 
style, which is so characteristic of English speech, and give 
to evei 7 long vowel in an unaccented syllable its full quantity. 


36. It will be apparent from the above sectidns, tliat, with the two 
exceptions of Tg and If, which each represent two sounds, the Devandguri 
alpiiahet is strictly phonetic. The same ambiguity attaches to y in 
Bangdli ; but the fiangdiis distinguisli the two sounds l>y a diacritical 
point. So also In the Malidjani or script alpiiahet, used in business, 
b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely by a dot.* As the 
pronunciation of words in which "tg and ^ occur varies, even in the same 
locality, they will he uniformly represented in the present work by the 
Roprian letters ^ and y. 

a. To the two exceptions, If and If, may be added the compound 
character If -f j + «> which is invariably pronounced in Hindi 
as if it were gy. This conjunct will therefore be represented in this book 
l)y tlie Roman letters gy ; as, "VT*! not jhdn. Also, in N. Maithila, 
rxA is pronounced rkh^ ^ chchh, and Ay, ifbjy. 


Mispronun- 
ciation of 
Foreigners. 


37. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the 
student accurately discriminate in pronunciation between 
closely related letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first 
detects little or no difference between, e.g., a smooth and an 
aspirated consonant, or between the cerebral and dental letters, 
it is often imagined that a failure to distinguish* them in pro- 
nunciation cannot be a very serious matter. No mistake 


* See Table I., pp. 26 and 27. 
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could be greater or more fatal to one who wishes to under- 
stand the people, and be understood by them. As a matter 
of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning differ only 
in these similar letters ; so that, by the neglect of an aspirate, 
the substitution of our English t for the Hindi dental, or 
converting the hard ^ r into the Hindi x; ^ or English r, we 
may say something so foreign to our intention, if not worse, 
as to make our speech, if understood at all, a matter only 
of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following 
particulars, viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an 
aspirate ; the cerebral t and or the English t and c/, which 
have a somewhat similar sound, are substituted for the corre- 
sponding Hindf dentals ; and, especially, the cerebral ^ r is 
pronounced like the Hindf r, or the English r; doubled 
consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To these common 
mistakes may be added an English tendency to shorten a 
final unaccented long vowel ; so that, e.g., kartd is 

mispronounced karta ; pdnl^pdny ; mall, mdly, etc. 

38 . As the best means of impressing the above remarks 
upon the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar 
in sound, but differing in meaning. 

List of Similar Words. 

t9T*IT khdnd, ‘ dinner, food, to tjntT (ftWT) khaxd (Aowd), ‘ to 
eat.’ stand.’ 

VfPIT kahdnd, *to cause to say.’ WfT kaxd, ‘ hard.’ 

kdnd, ‘ a one-eyed man.’ iJlTT khard, ‘ pure.’ 

^irr (Pers. AiU.) ifhdnd, ‘ a khurrd, ‘ a curry comb.’ 

room.’ 

igjy khafid, < sour.* 

liftfT kird, ‘ a worm.’ «llfT kaffd, ‘ a large louse.’ 

khird, ‘a cucumber.’ tIRET kafd, ‘ cut.’ 

irr^ilT kdtnd, * to cut.’ khaprd, ‘ a tile.’ 

iirnniT kdtnd, * to spin.’ kapxd, ‘ a cloth.’ 
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gdo, ‘ a cow.’ 
ghdoy ‘ a bruise.’ 

ghaxa, ‘'a water-jar.’ 
gaxd, ‘buried.’ 
ai^^arAd, ‘a ditch.’ 

ghord, ‘ a horse.’ 
aftTT^o>’d> ‘white, a European 
soldier.’ 

arr^ gdr(, ‘ a carnage.’ 
arr^ gdr(, ‘ abuse.’ 

clihtiri^ ^ a knife.’ 
clidvi, ‘ a bangle.’ 

1|an chhund^ ^to touch.’ 
cMndy ^ to leak.’ 

[cold.’ 

Wn|T lagndy^Xo feel 

UT^ Wn^yAdrd/a^na/sens. 
obscoen.’ 

^ISmjhdly ^ spice, pungency.’ 
^^jdly ^ a net.’ 

t(kd, < inoculation ; a 
sectarial mark.’ 
litWl thikdy ‘ hire.’ 

^TW ddly ^ a split pulse.’ 

ddly ^ throw’ {imperat.)* 
ITlf 4f^dl, ‘ a declivity.’ 

dhoy ^wash’ {imperat.). 

^ doy ^ give’ {imperat,). 

‘bakrty ^ a goat.’ 
bakhHy « a house.’ 


WWT tdldy ^ a lock.’ 

ZJWtJ tdldy ^ a quagmire.’ 

parhndy ^ to read.’ 
Vilf^Jpav^dy ^to fall.’ 

trpJYi^anf, ^ water.’ 

^ifUI pdniy ^hand.’ 

puriydy ^ a powder.’ 
phurjydy ^ a boil.’ 
phuriydy ‘ true.’ 

1)1^ phaly ^ fruit ’ 

IJW pal^ ^ an instant.’ 

WH! bdty ^ a word, a thing.’ 
W7Z bd^y ^ a road.’ 

VflUl bhdty ^ boiled rice.’ 
mz bhdty ^ a bard.’ 

^t^^iwrA?ya,^an old woman.’ 
buriydy ‘ sens, obscoen.’ 

ipT bufhdy ^ old.’ 
burd, ‘ bad.’ 

Hit bhd(, ‘brother.’ 
bdiy ^rheumatism.’ 
bha(, ‘became’ (fern.). 

Rft^Y mofi, ‘fat, thick’ (/««.). 
motl, ‘ a pearl.’ 

ifWt roti, ‘ crying’ (fem.part.). 
ro^i, ‘ bread.’ 

‘seven.’ 

^riW sdth, ‘ with.’ 
sdih, ‘ sixty.’ 
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39. Besides the DevanAg^nri, Hindi is wHtten in three other alpiia* Other Alpha- 
bets, the Kdyathi^ the Mahdjani or Sarrdft^ and the Baniauti, The 

word Kdyathi is from Kdyath^ the name of the writer caste among tlie 
Hiudds ; and the character is so called because certain slight alterations 
better adapt it to the purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this 
character, but it is Ity no means as common as the Devatiligarf, and is not 
much used W. of Allahabad. The Mahdjani (from the Hindi mahdjan, 

*a banker’), also called Sarrdft (from tlie corresponding Ar. is 

only used in Imsiness, and is the character in which receipts, drafts, etc., 
are commonly written. The Baniauti (from the Hindi baniydn, ‘ a shop- 
keeper ’), differs but little from the Mahdjani, and, like that, is used only 
for business purposes. These alphabets will be found at pp. 26 and 27. 

а. It will be noticed that the Kdyathi form of is identical with that 
which tlds letter assumes in Devandgari, when it is the last letter of a 
conjunct. In Kdyathi, a single letter is commonly written fi>r a doubled 
character, and dissimilar conjuncts are resolved. Thus, for kuttd would 
be written kutd ; for gydn, gidn ; for pmvegh, paraveg, etc., etc. The same 
character is often used indifferently for a long or a short vowel, and v is 
often written for y. One character is used, in each case, for ^ and , 

^ and H, ^ and If, and all the nasals. 

б, Both the Mahdjani and also the Baniauti alphabets are derived 
directly from the Kdyathi, by the omission of the horizontal top-stroke, 
the perpendicular, or both. Some of the characters, however, have as- 
sumed a form widely different from both Kdyathi and ^agari, and in 
practice they are frequently run togetlier. One sign is used to represent 
both the long and the short sound of any vowel, whether initial or non- 
initial. Similarly, no distinction is made between ^ and f^, or 

and 'll, or in the nasals. Anusvdr is never written, and the vowels are very 
commonly omitted, so that a word is represented oply by its consonantal 
elements, as in unpointed Persian or Araldc, or in English phonographic 
short-hand. Thus, kyk stands for kydf^ki ; w, for ne ; hr, for kare, etc. 

As in English script, the form of the different letters in all these alphabets 
varies considerably as used in different places and by various persons. 

40, An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devandgari cha- Arabic Letters 
racter, by means of diacritical pointa, the varioua lettera peculiar to the “ 

Arabic and Persian alpliabets, as used in Urd6. A few common Hindi 
books, as the BiAtil, PachUl and Si^hdtan BattM, contain a large ad- 
mixture of Persian and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed 
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in thii pointed Nigari. A point written under any of tlie vowels indicates 
that the vowel is followed or preceded by ^ *Ayin ; also occurring 
alone, represents the consonant The other pointed characters are 
as follows : 


= J 

^ ~ j ^ 

v = 


= !» 



^ 5= 



Z 

g 


Classification of Letters. 

41. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be 
classified according to the organ by which they are pro- 
nounced, as in the following table : 


Class. 

Vowels. 

Mutes. 

Hard. | Soft. 

Nasals. Liquids 

1 

Sibi- 

lants. 


I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Gutturals 



IT V 

w 


I 

Palatals 



^ n 

z 

z 

V 

Cerebrals 

w(^) 

z z 

z z 

z 

T36 

z 

Dentals 

(w) (^) 

n V 

\ V 

If 

IT 

z 

Labials 



z z 

if 




a. In Col. I., n, and are classified, according to 

their second diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and 
labial; but they are also related to the guttural sounds, by 
their initial element, ^ or Letters of the same organ 
are said to be cognate to each other. 
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42 . The letters may again be classified according to the Hard and Soft 
nature of the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in 
the utterance of a letter, the breath be completely arrested, 
the resulting sound is reckoned hard ; if the breath be 
partially arrested, or be allowed to escape freely, the re- 
sulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the above table, the 
consonants in Col. IL, together with the sibilants, are called 
hard ; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 

a. The following relations between the letters should be defter*® 
carefully noted. (1) Each hard consonant in Col. II. has its 
cognate soft consonant in Col. III. and vice versA. Thus, to 
the hard ^ in Col. II. corresponds the soft if in Col. III.; 
and to the soft aspirate H iu Col. ill. corresponds the hard 
aspirate in Col. II. (2) Each soft consonant in Col. III. and 
each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cognate semivowel 
in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel ^ corresponds to 
the soft labial consonant in Col. 111. and to the labial 
vowels in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels 

^ and are the soft mute ^ and the palatal semivowel TSf. 

(3) If, strictly speaking, is a guttural sibilation, so that it is 
written iir Col. VI. with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding 
sibilation. The student is now prepared to understand the 
principles of Sandhi. 
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TABLE I. (coschjdkd).— HINDI ALPHABETS. 

K&ijari. KSiyathl. Mahfijani. Baniautt. 


■3 

Z 


7 

h 

cT 

J 

•5 S 


Z 

d> 

? 

7 

(n 




0 


<^9 ^ 

% 


Z. 






<r\ 


t? 




2. 



oL 



e 


T{ 


vi 

crv^ 

J 

(P 

7 

7 

7 


'Vj oo 


■a 






•R] 




tn 



SSf S 
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Guif. defined. 


Vriddki de- 
fined. 


CHAPTEE II. 

SANDHI.* 

43. By the term ^Sandhi* ^ union is technically 

denoted the euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its 
laws apply uniformly to the Sanskritic element in Hindis 
determining the correct orthography of pure Sanskrit wwds, 
and the formation of compounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, in compounding 
words, the laws of sandhi are constantly disregarded. Still, 
we may observe, even in Prakritic words, the operation of 
these laws at a former period, in producing the modern 
forms ; and a knowledge of the principles of sandhi will thus 
often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar 
and corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, 
abounds. 


GUNf AND YrIDDHI. 

44. In treating of sandhi^ we have first to notice the 

subject of Gun (^jpir) Vriddhi Gun essentially 

consists in the prefixing of a short a to the several simple 
vowel sounds; so that or = ^ or ^ = 

^ + ^=^5* By therefore, is denoted this change of 
or t; to IT, ^ or BT to and ^ to 

45. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long a to these 
same simple vowels; or, which is the same thing, prefixing 


* This chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
t In Sanskrit pronounced gu^a. 
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a short a to the guri of those vowels. Thus, by vriddhif 
+ ^ + '3 = -^; ^ + ^ = or, + 

and ^4-^r^ = ^T. By vriddhi, therefore, is 
denoted the change of ^ or t; to ^ or ^ar to and ^ to 
is technically regarded as itself a gu^ vowel, and is 
therefore susceptible of the vriddhi modification only. 

46 - Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, Mutual Bela- 
11*1 tioasofVoweU. 

whether simple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each 

other. Thus, ij, are similar to each other. Vowels 

of difierent organs are said to be dissimilar; thus, e.g., 

are mutually dissimilar. 

47 * Observe, finally, that, according to § 42, a, the vowels 
of each organ, except the gutturals, and have their 
cognate semivowel. Thus, the cognate semivowel of 
and is ^ ; of and the cognate semivowel is 

and of The following table will present this whole 

matter at a glance. 


Primitive 
Short Vowel. 

Similar 
Long V'owel* 

Gun. 

Vriddhi. 

Cognate 

Semivowel. 

• 











w 






WT 

N, 

1 

T 


The following common rules of sandhi will be now readily 
understood. 


Sandhi of Vowels. 


48 * Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar Rules of 
simple vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own Vowels, 
long. In the application of this, and all succeeding rules of 
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sandhi, the inherent a is never regarded as silent, llius, 
tpsr + ^ becomes vn» + ^i!«rT, tntjran; wtrT + 

WtiT^n; 

49. ^ and followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, loii^ 

or short, blend with it into the gun of that vowel ; and when 
followed by a gun or vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the 
corresponding vridd/d. Thus, inCH + becomes ; 

+ ^ + tf»T + '3^W, + 

; TPR + 1^; ^ 

50. The simple vmvcls, Bf, followed by any 

dissimilar vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. 
Thus, + ^ixf^ becomes ^ 

51. The gut} diphthongs, T( and followed by any vowel, 
are changeable, respectively, to and ; and the vriddhi 
diphthongs, ^ and under the same conditions, are change- 
able to and 

a. Tills is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, 
according to which the i and w, whicii are, respectively, the second 
elements in the above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first 
element, a or d, unchanged. 

b. This rule ivill chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, 

in enabling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words 
with which Hindi abounds. Thus, by gun of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the affix a, we have, from the root 
‘to conquer,’ S|-|-^=gni, ‘victoiy’; similarly, from ‘to 
be,’ = ‘existence.’ So also, by vriddhi of the 

radical vowel, and addition of the termination we have, 
from the root, ‘to guide,’ %-|- ‘a leader’; 
similarly from ‘ to purify,’ + 5tni= iTT^qi, ‘ fire.’ 

52. Sometimes, in a few Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, ^ 
initial, following K or 'lit. is elided, and or remain 
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unchanged. Thus, in the Raimn/KH u'c find for % 
and trftT for But these in Sanskrit would be written 

with Avagrah,* tlius: 

Saxdhi of Coxsonaxts. 

53 A hard consonant, t before any soft letter, must be Hnrd Con- 

• . . 1 rr.t sonants betore 

changed to its own unaspiratcd soft, riius, Soft. 

becomes 5 

In Sanskrit, it is also true that a soft consonant 

before a hard consonant must be changed to its own iin- 

aspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords examples of the 

operation of this rule. 

64. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed 
into tlie nasal of its own class. Thus becomes 

55. ^ ^ fi«ah followed by ^ or tB, are changed to that Dent„] wntes 

following letter. Thus, ^ before the resulting conjunct being before Palatals, 
dropped, wc have, from from 

56. »T, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants Sandhi of 

^5 in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to Hf, 
when following either of the three cerebral letters, ij. 

This rule operates, even though a guttural or labial mute, a 
semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, Anusvdr, or or any com- 
bination of these, intervene between if and the above cerebral 
letters. Thus, we correctly write ^igTii for irit, for 
^TWrxir for . So also, e.g., wc correctly write > 

not on account of the initial even though the 

combination intervene between the *3^ and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct 
spelling of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less care- 
fully observed, that the rule applies to such words only. In all other 


♦ Vid. § 12. 


t Vid. § 42. 
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Sandhi of 
Sibilants. 


words, ^ under the above circumstances, in Hig^h Hindi, remains un- 
changed. Thus, although we must write 

would not be correct to write ?[|\efT> because unlike 

mTnr, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit word. In some of the dialects, 
indeed, as, e.g., Mapwdri, Gafhwdli, etc., 1|f often appears even in these cor- 
rupted Prakritic words ; but this is to be attributed, not to the operation 
of tlie above principle of euphony, but to a fondness for the cerebral nasal, 
which those dialects everywhere exhibit, preferring it constantly to the 
dental, in the most unexpected places. 

67. before any mute consonant, is changeable to the 
nasal of that class, which may be always written as Anusvdr.* 
Before all other consonants it becomes Anusvdn The opera- 
tion of this rule is especially to be noticed in the numerous 
Sanskrit compounds in which ^with,^ ‘together,^ is the 
first element. Thus, e.g., ^ or -h 

58. Final in composition, when preceded by any vowel 
other than ^ or becomes before all soft letters except 
X. Instances of this change are common in Sanskrit com- 
pounds; as, e.g., TSrrRra:+ = 

When follows, is dropped, and the preceding vowel is 
lengthened; as in from 

69. ^ is substituted for (or n:) before short or a 
soft consonant; n following, is then elided, and the elision 
marked by Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such com- 
pounds as from 3T«l^+ f^; from 

also in the headings of chapters, as, for 

So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases in the Rdmdyan 
are to be explained ; andi 5 r^(i 5 :), 

before Hffq and have first become ^ and by the 
above rule, and then the following initial ^ has been elided, 
Avagrah, in these instances, is often thus inaccurately omitted. 


♦ Vid. § 18. 
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60 . In all Sanskrit words, ^ must be written for not 

final, after any vowel but or and after either ^ or x;* 
Thus we write, correctly, not But Hindi yields 

few examples under this rule, 

61 . ^ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg 

or before H, and This rule is illustrated by 

numerous compounds with the negative prefix and a 

few other words; as, f«reT»nT!r for or 

for inritmw for irpi’isinw. 

62 . In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is 
much greater, but those that we have given will be found 
sufficient to indicate and explain the correct writing of nearly 
every Sanskrit word ever used in Hindi. 
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Aboriginal 
ludiiin Lan- 
guages. 


The Ancient 
Prakrit Dia- 
lects. 


CHAPTEK III. 

OF THE COIS^STITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDf. 

63. When, long before the Christian era, the Arj^an, 
Sanskrit-speaking people entered what is now called Hindii- 
sthdn, they found it inhabited by people of another race and 
another tongue. This aboriginal race, as tlie tide of Aryan 
invasion rolled on eastward, retreated before it, falling away, 
some into the mountains on the north, more into the jungles 
and hills of Central and Southern India, where, under various 
names, preserving still their ancient dialects, and superstitious 
demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, however, 
doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 
of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over 
them, and they became the servants of the invading race. 
Although the aboriginal speech must thus soon have dis- 
appeared for the most part from Northern and Western 
India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not? before its 
disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some 
extent, the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, 
Turanian influence, we shall probably not err in attributing 
many peculiarities of those ancient Indian dialects known as 
Prakrit j ^common, vulgar,^ which for centuries co-existed 
with the Sanskrit, much as, in ancient Italy, the various 
provincial dialects co-existed with the Latin of the court 
and of the forum. 

64, These Prakrit dialects, in the earliest period of which 
we can speak, appear to have existed under two leading types, 
the Shauraseni in the west, and the Magadlu in the east, 
with an intermediate dialect called Arddha-Mdgadhi (Half- 
Mdgadhi) between them. These two or three, at that early 
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time — in the 4th centurj^ b.c. — divided between them all 
Continental India from cast to west. The Mahanishtri, 
mentioned also by the early Prakrit grammarian , varied 
little from the Shauraseni; being specially the language of 
poetry, as the latter was the language of prose. Besides these 
forms <»f the Prakrit which assumed a literary character, arose 
forms of speech still more abraded and removed from classic 
standards, called by the native grammarians Apabhraij'^ha. 

^ debased/ ^ incorrect/ lit., ^ fallen.’ But the Apabhransha ot 
one region was not the same thing as the Apabhransha of 
another; it was Shauraseni Apabhransha in the west, and 
jMagadhi Apabhransha in the cast, and so on. Out of these 
Prakrit dialects, the literary Shauraseni and Magadhi, and tli<‘ 
various Ajiabhransha colloipiial variations of these, arose the 
modern Arvan languages of India. Their relation to Sans- iVniirit, and 

, * . Modern Lan- 

krit IS thus closely similar to that of the modern Romance linaj^^es ot 
languages of Europe to the classic Latin.* In number they 
are commonly reckoned seven, and — proceeding from the 
west eastward — they are known as Panjabi, Sindhf, Gujarati, 

Marathi, Hindi, Oriyd and Bangali, Of these, in order of 
antiquity, Hindi stands first, along with Panjabi and Gujarati, 
dating froimabout KXX) a.d. The earliest writer whose work 
is preserved for us is Chand Bardai, who wrote about the 
end of the 12th century. Closely after these, in order of 
time, follows Mardthi, and, latest of all, the Bangali. 

65 . Of these seven Indo-Aryan languages, the Hindi is Relfltive 
undoubtedly the first in importance. In one or other of its 
numerous dialects, it is spoken from the snowy ranges of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Narmada River in the south; on the east it is bounded 
by the SankhassI River from the Himalayas to the Ganges, 
and thence by a line drawn south-westerly to the Narmada ; 


* An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in 
Muir*s Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 146-149. 
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Oil the west it is bounded by a line drawn from near the 
head of the Gulf of Kaehehh northward and then north- 
eastward to the Satlaj River near Simla. It thus covers an 
area of more than 248,000 square miles, containing not less 
than 70,000,000 of Hindi-speaking people.* Moreover, in 
tliat special modification known as Urdu or Hindustlidnf, 
Hindi has become the official language in a large part of 
North India, as the speech of the Mussulman population 
ev erywhere, and, in a manner, a lingua franca for the whole 
Indian Peninsula. 


66. Almost from its very origin Hindi has been subjected 
to foreign influence. The successive invasions and the final 
subjugation of the largest part of North India by the 
Muhammadans, occasioned the rise of the so-called Urdd, or 
‘camp-speech,^ just mentioned, about the close of the 12th 
century. Although this latter is commonly contrasted with 
Hindi, in the narrower sense of that word, it is essentially 
merely a dialect of that language, and differs from others 
chiefly in the very great extent to which Arabic and Persian 
words and phrases have been substituted for those of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit origin. But the effect of Muhammadan influence 
has not been confined to the development of the Urdu dialect. 
There is probably no dialect of Hindi, however pure, which 
has not received at least a few Arabic and Persian words 
from the Muhammadan element in the population ; and 
through the preference given to Urdd in the governmental 
administration of the country, and the greatly increased 
facilities of internal communication, the process of change. 


* Grierson, with Hoernle, insists tliat the dialects spoken east of Allah- 
al)ad as far ns Bengal should not be reckoned Hindi, but a separate 
language, for whicli he proposes the name of Bihdri. In like manner 
they both would also exclude from the category of Hindi all Himalayan 
dialects. See Grierson : Seven Grammars^ etc. Part 1. pp. 1-3 ; Hoernle : 
Comp, Gramm, pp. i, ii. ' 
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in this respect and in others, is going on more rapidly than 
ever in all the Hindi-speaking populations. 

67* From the above brief sketch of the origin and history 
of modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially 
as truly an Aryan tongue as Sanskrit, contains, besides the 
Aryan,* which constitutes its form and most of its substance, 
a Turanian and a Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in 
Hindi, little • that is satisfactory can be said. We are not 
aware that any such thorough and systematic comparison of 
Hindi with the modern aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of 
India has been made, as might give much certain informa- 
tion on this question. It would be difficult, probably, to tiiul 
many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate 
that Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan 
dialects has often been unduly exaggerated. 

a. Some have thought that they could trace tliis influence almost 
throughout tlie entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the 
case-relation by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or 
organic additions to the word ; the conjugation of the verb cliiefly by means 
of auxiliaries, instead of by tense and modal inflections, — these, among 
other deviations from the Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding 
agreements with the Dravidian languages of S. India, have been attri- 
buted to extra-Aryan influence. But all these analogies are more fancied 
and apparent than real and significant. The relation of the postposition 
to the Hindi substantive is, in fact, quite another thing from the 
‘agglutination’ of words in the Turanian languages. It may he re- 
garded ns demonstrated, that the Hindi particles indicative of case- 
relation are, in reality, bon^ fide Sanskrit words greatly corrupted, 
which were originally appreliended, not ns ‘ agglutinated * to the noun, 
but as in grammatical construction with it. The correspondence, pointed 


* Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But 
a few, brought in by the Muhammadan invasions, have come from the old 
Zand through the modern Persian. 
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67. 


out by Dr. Calchvell in his Comparative Grammar, between tlie Dra\i<Jinn 
<Iat. sign ko or hn^ aiul the Hindi dat. postposition Aro, is now r('f»arded 
hy the best stliolars as only a casual coincidence. As to the didVreiice 
noted between the Sanskrit and the Hindi conjug’ation, it is only pre- 
cisely similar to wluit we observe, to a greater or less extent, in every 
European lang;iiag'e, where, in consequence of the abrasion and loss of 
the terminations and inflections Mhich characterized the synthetic lan- 
guages from wliicb they severally arose, the use <»f auxiliaries has become 
a sim))le necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is a notable fact, 
thiit as tlie various Indo-Aryan dialects become better known, and their 
plionetic laws better understood, many words, which at first resisted all 
attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore might have been 
imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified as 
(oniiected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason 
to d(ud)t that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local 
<UaIects, Investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably 
Turanian.* Pr<»f. Monier-AVilliams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, that the cerebral letters, which the Hindi has received from San*ikrit, 
are probably derived from the aboriginal dialects.f It is, at least, a fact 
worth noticing in this connection, that, of those Hindi words which begin 
uith a cerebral, much the larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than 
the pure Sanskrit element of Hindi. For example, of 8f) words in the 
Prcui-Siigar beginning with one of the cerebral letters t, t//, r/, r/A, only 21 
are pure Sanskrit, to 08 Prakritic words ; whereas, of 128 words beginning 
with A*, we find 21 of Prakritic origin to 107 pnre Sanskrit words ; i.e., in 
the case of words with initial cerebrals, over three-fourths are Prakritic ; 
while of words with an initial k, five-sixths are Sanskrit. And it may he 
further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail most in those sections 
of the Hindi country where, ns in the Himalayas and the wastes of 
Uajputana, the ahorigines, if not still remaining, may be supposed to 
have held the ground the longest. Dearnes and Ilocrnle, however, hesi- 
tate to accept this suggestion of Prof. Monier- Williams, and incline to 
regard both the cerebrals and the dentals ns of Indo-Aryan origin, 
inodificatioiis, probably, of an original semi-cerebral sound, which, to use 
Hoernle’s words, “ varied in two directions so as to become the true 
cerebral and the true dental respectively.*’ X 


* V"id. Trumpp ; Grammar of the Sindhi, p. iii. 
t Vid. Sansk, Grammar, p. xxiv, footnote f. 

X Vid. Beanies ; Comp, Gramm, vol. i. pp. 232-235 ; Hoernle : Comp, 
Gramm, § 12. 
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68 . brief, then, the Turanian element in Hindi must be 
re^j^arded as, in any case, of very subordinate importance. In 
grammar and in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an 
Aryan language. But some foreigners have gone to the 
extreme of denying that Hindi, properly so called, contains 
any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit words ; and, in their 
zeal for what they term ^ imre Hindi,’ scrupulously exclude 
from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic and 
Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such 
a matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with 
facts. Now if, to determine this question, we examine 
classic Hindi works, such as, in prose, the Prem-Sdgar^ and 
ill poetry, the Itdmdi/an^ we do not find, in point of fact, that 
the language which the people of the country call Hindi is 
thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

«. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the 
following list of Arabic and Persian words occurring even 
in the Rdmdyan. We follow the Hindi spelling. 

mm^y ^^y etc. In other Hindi 
writers, as, c.g., Kalnr, and others who, like him, have been 
much under ^luhaminadan influence, they are much more 
numerous. Nor, if we listen to the colloquial of the people, 
shall wo fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, and 
from Hindoos living quite apart from the IMuhammadans, 
such Arabic and Persian words as 

Wtft^y ^nnr, (for (for^^^j), etc. 

h. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and 
extent of this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case 
of all words having any special reference to government and 


♦ See, e.g. Etherington : Hindi Grammar, Preface, 

...... 

.f Arts ^ 
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law, the conquering Muhammadans have succeeded in im- 
posing their own words upon the colloquial Hindi to the 
exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any one, in his zeal for 
‘ pure Hindi, ^ will attempt to use, instead of these, the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that none 
but a few Pandits will understand him. As to Arabic and 
Persian words of other classes, the proportion found in Hindi 
varies, as might be expected, in different parts of the country; 
being greatest in the extreme N.W., and gradually diminishing 
toward the E. and S. 

69. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ 
widely from the Devandgari, all words from those languages 
containing letters not represented in those alphabets, when 
received into Hindi, undergo certain modifications. These 
are, in brief, as follows: — 

«. Both Iff and c:^ are pronounced as if, and are so repre- 
sented ; as, ‘ wages ^ ^ contention.^ 

i. The three sibilants, and all become 

as, ^proved’; ^a groom 

or ^sir, master.^ ^ often becomes but in 

most sections of the country, (as, for example, through the 
central Dodb and in M^rwar,) it is regularly sounded as ^ ; 
thus, , ^i^or ^ beginning^ ; clXl , or ^gp, ^ doubt.^ 

c. The letters, i, j, b, all pronounced in Urdu as z, 

become^; in Hindi; ‘ a little land 

^a surety^; ^ manifest.^ But in 

M^^wdri and some other forms of Hindi, j final becomes 

as in for ^paper.^ 

» 

d. ^ and a both become as, JU., fW, ‘state’; ji», fi;, 

‘ every.’ In when medial, they commonly disappear ; 

e.g., for ‘a city,’ ITR for ‘sir.’ The 

gutturals ^ and ^ become, respectively, ^ and ; as, e.g., 
in ‘dust,’ for ‘grief,’ for and ‘a 

slave,’ for ^.li. j commonly becomes as in ‘right,’ 
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for ; and ^ word/ for But the common people 
in the central Do4b often oddly .change a final j to thus, 
‘investigation,’ becomes ‘like,’ 

^is always dropped; thus, Jic becomes ‘intellect’; 

‘existent, real.’ But short a before on the 
rejection of ^,is lengthened; as, ‘ known,’ for ^ is 

ordinarily unchanged; but in Mdrwdpi, I have found 
‘a minister of state,’ for where the consonantal v has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of may be regarded as fairly naturalized 
in most Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained 
in Arabic and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, 
where it is represented by IR, as in ‘a banker,’ for 

; but, to a great extent, the common people substitute 
the foreign sound of / for joA, even in Indian words; pro- 
nouncing, e.g., ‘fruit,’ fal, instead of ‘ again,’ 

Jir^ etc. 

/. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the 
above letters, for the most part enter Hindi without change, 
the Devandgari furnishing the equivalents of all the other 
Arabic letters. Occasional changes and corruptions indeed 
occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. There seems 
to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant ; thus we hear, in 
the Do4b, ‘a labourer,’ for^^j^; ‘firm,’ for 

and in Mdrwdn, ‘a mosque,’ for We 

may also note a decided tendency to substitute i for a ; as in 
‘salt,’ for ‘an agent,’ for iSiJ. 

Of Tatsama "Words. 

70. We may now pass to the consideration of words ofSanskritic 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths Hindi, 
of the language. These have been divided by native writers 
into Tatsama and Tadhhava words. Tlie word Tatsarna^ 
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Coexistent 
Tatsamas and 
Tadbbavos. 


meaning ^ the same as that/ appropriately denotes all 
purely Sanskrit words ; i.e., all such as have entered Hindi 
with no alteration save the loss of the ancient affixes of 
declension. The word Tadhhava , ^ of the nature of that/ 

denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, 
which, by the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, 
have come to appear in Hindi in a form more or less 
modified, and often greatly disguised. 

71. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above definition, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But 
inasmuch as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words 
of Latin and Greek origin in English, are especially appro- 
priated to the expression of higher or scientific thought, it is 
evident, that the proportion of these Tatsamas actually found 
in the various Hindi dialects, must needs vary greatly, in 
proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words 
have often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas, And 
so it has come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the 
proportion of Tatsamas current in Hindi regularly increases 
as we go eastward, till we reach the Bangdli, in which they 
reach a maximum. The following remarks will help to 
indicate the nature and extent of this Tatsama element. 

72. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms 

of the same word or root coexist in the language. Thus, e.g., 
we have Tatsama, Tadbhava\ Tatsama, WTf j 
Tadhhava. In some cases, the two forms retain the same 
meaning ; thus, and ijtf both signify ‘ anger ’ ; and 

^ fit, worthy.^ In such cases, one form is often dialectic. 
Thus, Tadbhava forms with for an aspirated mute, are 
especially characteristic of the old Eastern Hindi of the 
Rdmdyan, as, e.g., ^PtTT, for ETW, WtV- 

But where Tatsamas and Tadbhavas co-exist in the same 
dialect, it often happens that, with the difference in form, we 
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find a difference also in significatioii ; thus, Tatsama^ is 
^ a rain-cloud ’ ; but the corresponding Tadhliava^'^^^^ is always 
‘ rain/ ^ a shower.^ Often, the Tatsama is the general term, 
and the Tadbhava^ the more specific one ; as, ‘ a place,^ 
in general ; but ^ a police-station.’ Where the words 

will admit it, the Tatsama form is often appropriated to a 
higher sense, and the Tadhhava is restricted to a lower 
signification. Thus, the Tadhhava is * to see, seeing,’ 

in general; but the Tatsama Is ‘beholding,’ in a higher 
sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, or a deity. Tims, 
people say, behold Jaganndth,’ 

but never, ^ ^to see Jaganndth.’ 

Rem, The careful regard to etiquette for uhich the Hindoos are noted, 
is manifest, not only, as will hereafter appear, in the appropriation of 
certain pronominal forms and verbal iiiHections for the indication of 
various degrees of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a 
TaUama or Tadhhava word, the former being commonly the more 
respectful. 

73. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case- 
terminations have been lost, and they regularly appear in Adjectives. 
Hindi under the form which they assume in the Sanskrit 
nom. sing., minus tiie noin. ease termination. Thus, the 
bases Wg, 

respectively appear in Hindi as 

and 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this 
law are crude bases in and as, e.g., 

which, in Hindi, have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the 
nom. sing, termination, but also the final radical as found 
in the Sanskrit nom. sing. ; so that the above words appear 
in Hindi as iRf^, Also, in a single instance in the Rdmayany 
Tulsi Das has written (doubtless for the sake of the metre) 
the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, 
giver.’ 
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b. Sanskrit adjectives in occurring in Hindis frequently 

substitute for the nom. sing., the base in of the strong 
cases, as, e.g., ^ merciful,^ ^sinfuF; so also, 

for ‘hungry." 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their 

declension, only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case- 
terminations, so corinipted and modified as to be recognized 
only with difficulty. The unchanged Sanskrit forms are, 
however, occasionally met with, but are no more organically 
connected with the Hindi, than such Latin and Greek phrases 
and words as ‘ id estj ‘ et cetera^ ‘ dogmata^ are thus connected 
with English. Examples are, gen. sing, of ‘ all " ; 

^^T?T=^viz.," abl. sing, of ‘parents," nom. dual 

of ftnj; ‘the rains," nom. plur. from ‘with 

pleasure," instr. sing, of But the most of these are very 
rare 5 and, with few exceptions, are only found in poetry, 

74, Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, 

with the usual loss of the case-terminations, but are by no 
means common, and, with a few exceptions, they belong 
rather to literature than to the colloquial. Examples are, of 
superlatives \ ‘most excellent," from fTRPfiT> ‘dearest," 
from firq*. Comparatives are yet more uncommon 5 we have 
noted ‘slower," from ‘more holy," from 

It may be remarked that these Sanskrit comparatives, 
when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the com- 
parative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

75 . The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi, as might 
be expected of words in such incessant use by all classes, in 
an extremely mutilated and corrupted form. But the un- 
changed Sanskrit numerals are occasionally found in Hindi 
literature, especially in the headings of chapters. So also, 
we occasionally meet certain cases of the Sanskrit pronouns ; 
more especially, the gen. sing, of the 1st and 2nd personal 
pronouns, jpfj and Tpf, chiefly in poetry. 
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76. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadhhava Tatsama 

• ^ . Verbal Forms 

words. Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occa- 
sionally found ; thus, from the root we have ^ I 

salute,^ 1st sing. pres. Parasmai. But such forms as this 
have no organic connection with the language. The Hindi, 
however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its verbal 
conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres, 
participle A'tmane in iliiT; as, from the root 
‘ existing, present,^ and, very rarely, the indecl. past participle, 
in ; as, in the Rdmdyan^ Much more common is 

the past part, in or ^ (UT) ; as, e.g., from ITH, ‘done, 
made^; from ^Tif, ‘spoken, said’; from i|, iqij, ‘filled’; 
from 7!^ ^ fascinated.’ Not uncommon are fut. pass, 

participles ; whether those in as, from w, ‘ worthy 

to be done’; or as, ‘to be received,’ from iff; 

or in as, from ‘to be seen,’ ‘visible.’ Very rare 
is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in as, from ‘to be,’ the 
final consonant having been rejected, ‘future.’ 

Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions 
and conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will 
be given in the appropriate place. 

Of Tadbhava Words. 

77 - The plan of this work will not allow the space 
necessary to an exhaustive discussion of the Tadhhava words 
of Hindi ; but a brief exhibition of the processes by which 
they have been formed, will be found of service in the study 
of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, referring the 
student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 

* See the “ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
of India,” by John Beames, B.C.S., and the “ Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaudian Languages,” by Dr. A. D. F. Hoernle; works which are 
indispensable to any one who will make a thorough study of this subject. 
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propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important 
of those phonetic laws which have operated and are still 
operating in the Hindi dialects of N. India. 

Of Vowel Changes. 

78 . As has already appeared, Hindi exhibits a decided 
tendency to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent 
a is constantly dropped from unaccented syllables, even 
though its omission be not marked by the use of a conjunct 
consonant. and ^ are very commonly silent when final ; 
in other positions they usually remain. 

«. But Beames has noted the frequent elision of and n 
initial, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable 
prepositions etc., is the first member. 

Among his illustrations are, ^to peep,^ from Sk. 

< overlooking ’ ; ^to be wet/ from Sk. 

‘seated,’ from Sk. to which might 

be added others, as, e.g., or ‘to send,’ from 

the Sanskrit causal base, initial is sometimes 

omitted in simple words also ; as, e.g., in ^ a pumpkin,’ 
for Sk. 

b» The Sanskrit fem. termination, xirr? Jn Tadbhava nouns is 
reduced to the silent a; as in ^a thing, a word,’ Sk. 

‘sleep,’ Sk. T vanishes, as 

in feminines in whence Hindi feminines in vj; as, 

‘ a gardener’s wife,’ for from ‘ a sister,’ 

Pr. Sk. ‘the w^ife of a Seth’; 

‘ the eye,’ Sk. etc. A similar change passes on 

^ and as in thT, ‘body,’ Sk. ‘mother-in-law,’ 

Sk. 

c. Ti final follows the same law in many words now used 
as adverbs or prepositions, but originally Sanskrit loca- 
tives singular; as, ‘near,’ Sk. liTf, ‘with,’ 
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Sk. etc. Sometimes this of the locative is weakened 
to as in Witn; ‘till.’ 

79. ^ is often changed to especially in unaccented 
syllables. Thus ‘remembrance,’ becomes 

iJtpirr, ‘first,’ is constantly pronounced, and often written, 
■qffWf- Sometimes the same change takes place in accented 
syllables; as in flftRT, ‘pardon,’ Sk. ^ITT* In ‘a 

weasel,’ Sk. »Tgiwr> ''B appears to be changed to n. 

The change of ^ to <3 is less common, and chiefly occurs 
under the influence of a neighbouring labial ; as in 
‘ the itch,’ Sk. ‘ moustache,’ Sk. 

a. When or ^ follow a syllable containing they 
frequently supersede in that syllable, or cause it to be 
exchanged for the cognate diphthong. Illustrations ai-e ; 
‘a tamarind tree,’ Sk. ‘a finger,’ Sk. 

‘ a hole dug by burglars,’ Sk. ifltv ; ‘ the 

beak of a bird,’ Sk. . 

i. Very often in Sanskrit words, when followed by the 
semivowels ^ or tr, coalesces with them into the cognate 
diphthong, commonly the vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. vTtTflj 
‘eye,’ becomes Sin; nnn, ‘time,’ or nmni, ‘salt,’ 
but also mUT? ‘another,’ through the previous 
substitution of n for q, 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by 
which was regularly substituted in Prakrit for the Sans- 
krit declensional termination (^’.)-* Although, in most 
Tadbhava words, the corruption of this termination in 
Hindi has proceeded still further, till only ^ or ^ final is 
left, yet many illustrations still remain, as in the pronouns, 
where, e.g., the relative uft and the (Braj) interrogative ?it, 
stand respectively for strong Prakrit forms, preserved in 
Mdrw^ri, and for the Sanskrit Et: and 


* Cf. Varurttchi ; Prnkr. Prak. V. (1). 
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Similarly, we have, from the Sk. ^ the second 

day before or after the present.^ 

Paiatfrand 80, IC? and ^ present few instances of change. 

Labial Vowels. But is changed to in ^to smelV from Sk. 

ftjiBr; and t; to ir, in ‘testing,^ for Sk. 

^ has become ^ in the common word ^ lightning,^ for 

Sk. In ^ rheumatism,^ for Sk. the final 

lias probably arisen from the cognate ^ final having 
been 4i'Pppcd, and ^ (f) lengthened in compensation. In 
doV from Sk. we have apparently a real 

change of ^ to ; unless, indeed, after the analogy of many 
other Tadbhavas in 4“ represents, in this instance, the ^ 
of a Prakrit stem, (?). ^ has also become in 

little,^ for Sk. In ‘the lungs/ Sk. 

^ has become ij. 

Cerebral 81. V Undergoes various changes. When initial it always 

Vowels. appears in Tadbhava words as fx;; as in for 

When non-initial, the most common substitution is as in 
fi|^, ‘a vulture,’ for scorpion,’ for It 

may be changed to as in ‘ a horn,’ for and 
for ^ death’; or even ij, as in ^a house,’ for j|[. It 
often becomes commonly under the influence of a con- 
tiguous labial; as in ^remembrance,’ for or 

as in ‘ dead,’ for . Less frequently it appears as 

as in dearth,’ Sk. nhe rainy season,’ 

Sk. xrr^TET. In many cases, even when non-initial, it is repre- 
sented by the consonant in combination with one or more 
vowels; most commonly ft;, as in ‘a householder,’ 

for or even as in ^creating,’ for 

or, under the influence of a labial, as in ^a tree,’ 
for Sk. TO. 

Lengthening 32, i|y, Y, and in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit 

ot ^ owels. ^ ^ . 

words regularly appear as long in Hindi, in all cases where 

the original ultimate syllable has been dropped. This is most 
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of all to be noted in a large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words formed by the suffix This includes a few Sanskrit 
nouns of agency, but especially, a very large number of 
words, chiefly Prakrit, formed by the addition of an inorganic 
^ to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found to 
cover most Tadbhava masculine nouns in iSfT final, and femi- 
nine nouns in as also many nouns in t;, denoting trades. 

Examples are: leopard,’ 8k. : (Pr. 

horse,’ Sk. (Pr. ^^?); ‘a fly,’ 

Sk. "sand,’ Sk. ^T^T; "clarified butter,’ 

Sk. all formed after the manner of " a barber,’ 

from Sk. iflft?!: • The and ^ of these words have pro- 
bably arisen directly from intermediate forms, ^ 

and having been cuplionically inserted after the elision of 
^ (as in 71). t 

83. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit l^en^thenmg 
conjunct has been reduced in Hindi to a simple consonant, 
a short vowel, preceding such a conjunct, is regularly 
lengthened. Thus, the Sk. "hand,’ becomes in Hindi, 
fT>zr; 'fire,’ 'sugar-cane,’ fTO: 

"twenty,’ 

CL Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gu7i 
diphthong is the substitute ; as in , " a leper,’ Sk. ; 

^TfZ, "ginger,’ Sk. or ^ under such circumstances 

commonly becomes 1^, as in "back,’ from 

« sight,’ from 'ffS- 

I). In such cases, the lengthened vowel is often nasalised, 
especially where the first member of the conjunct was a nasal. 

Examples are : "the moon,’ Sk. ^RtZT; ^a thorn,’ 

Sk. also "a camel,’ Sk. ^a snake,’ 

Sk. "high,’ Sk. It may be added that 

very often vowels are optionally nasalised, even where there 


* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89, 1 ; 
164, 19 ; et passim. t Vid. § 88, a, Rem* 1. X § 89. 
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of Medial 
Vowels. 


Shortening 
of Final 
Diphthongs. 


has been no previous conjunct ; as, ^ or ‘rain,’Sk.%iEj; 

or ‘ a cough,’ Sk. ; in which last instance 

the initial has been aspirated through the influence of the 
following sibilant. 

c. But in some such cases^ chiefly Sanskrit compounds 
with various prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radi- 
cal syllable, the accent has prevented the lengthening of the 
vowel, as in derivatives from Sk. ‘rising,’ 

where Hindi has etc., and not 

84 . Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their 

own short, when any long or heavy appendage is added to 
a word. This occurs especially in the first member of com- 
pounds ; as in ^a highwayman,’ where ifZ is for ifTZj 

‘ a road ’ ; qiff TTT j ^ a water-carrier,’ for 

‘a flower-garden,’ for ‘winter,’ for 

So also where heavy terminations have been added ; 
as in ^old age,’ from igfr ; ^sweetmeats,’ from 

< sweet,’ Sk. For the diphthongs the corre- 
sponding simple vowel is the substitute; as in dim. 

from , ‘ a son ’ ; ^ younger,’ ‘ smaller,’ from 

‘ little.’ 

85 . Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in 

Hindi regularly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the 
Prakrit nom. sing, termination for Sk. nr:, in archaic 
Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipdli, and often in 
other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes ^ . Thus, 
Sk. ^an arrow,’ Pr. is in the Rdmdyan, 

‘affection,’ Pr. O.H. It should 

be observed, however, that in later Hindi,* this short ^ 
also has been dropped, leaving, e.g., mturdg, for 

Similarly, n or ^ final, in the conjugation of 
verbs, often appears as i; ; as in fti; for Sk. 5 
’•nff for , etc. 


• Vid. § 78, 6. 
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a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, 

we have final. High Hindi presents I;, 

and In the western and Himalayan dialects, ift and ^ 
appear for the Pr. . In H.H. ‘ wheat/ for Sk. , 

exceptionally stands for and medial becomes 
in for 

b. In K. ^ for Br. in the termination of Tadbhava 
nouns and adjectives, "lift medial becomes lit ; so also in TftTfT? 

^a grandson,^ for Sk. In%^, a piloV for Sk. %Ep^, ^ 

has become if. 

86. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly 

prefix a short ^ to words beginning with a conjunct in 
which ^ is the first letter; thus, e.g., ‘a woman, ^ be- 
comes or, with some, W(^> place,^ 

etc. Such forms are occasionally found in literature ; as, 
e.g., in the Rdmdyan^ for ^f?|, ‘praise,^ and 

for ^ bathing.^ 

87 . When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two Of Hiatus, 
vowels have been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of 
allowing the hiatus to remain, as in Prakrit, very often, 
though by no means always, seeks to avoid it, either, where 

the rules of sandhi will permit, by uniting the concurrent 
vowels ; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, usually 
It or sometimes ij. Thus, the Sk. 

71 being elided, becomes in O.H. and in many modern 

dialects, or The Sk. ‘thirsty/ n and JT 

being elided, and a inserted, becomes fqtSI'reT; 

‘ crazy/ 7i being elided, and inserted, becomes but 

sometimes or ?(T^TCT. Occasionally, as in Wt, ‘a 

needle/ Sk. and ‘ the cuckoo/ Sk. tlio 

hiatus is suffered to remain. 

88. While these combinations often take place in ac- Variations 
cordance with the Sanskrit rules of sandhi^ this is by no sandhi. ^ 
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means always the case. The following exceptions may be 
especially noted. 

(1) A shoi-t vowel after a long often disappears ; as in 

^to cry/ where Is for from The short 

vowel, however, sometimes maintains its ground, -as, e.g., 
above, in for Sk. 

(2) The simple vowels, ^ + sometimes coalesce 

into the vriddhi^ instead of the guri^ which the Sanskrit law 
would require; but often this is dialectic. Examples fre- 
quently occur in the conjugation of verbs; as, e.g., « he 

laughs/ from Sk. and probably 2nd plur. 

imperat., ^ walk/ from the old Hindi, . 

(3) Anomalous is the ^ or n in the first syllable of the 

following numerals, viz. : 35 ; 37 ; 43 ; 

47 ; 65. The original Sanskrit equivalents of 

these present no combination which by any phonetic law could 
give rise to these diphthongs.* But in or 33, 

the same diphthongs are derived regularly from the Sk, 
in as also the same inlfcIT^^, or 43, 

from Sk. Hence Beames has not unnaturally 

suggested that these perplexing forms may be due to the 
fancy of the Hindoos for rhyming related words, which led 
them to assimilate all these numerals in sound to the perfectly 
regular derivative, 

a. The semivowels ^ and after n or their cognate 
vow^els, ^ and are often treated as vowels, so that ^ 
like ^ + becomes ^ or TI; ^ 4- like ^ 4- or ^ ; 

i; 4- like + ^, = f;, and ^ 4- like ^ -h Thus, as 

before noted, ^time/ becomes ^3^; ?pr, ‘ existence/ ; 
the senses/ J^4 

Rem, 1. This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in ^ and ^ referred to in § 82. The "ill of the ultimate being 


* See Table of Hindi and Sanskrit Numerals, 
t Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p. 292. J Vid. § 90. 
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rejected, ^ or ^ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving ns, e.g., for the 
8k. ‘ a mare,’ Pr. first, and then 

and, finally, becoming- By a similar process, from the 

Sk. Pr. we should have the successive forms, 

Rem» 2. It may he noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude 
and the Dodb, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the immediate 
origin of nouns fern, in still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g., 
we have | (as if from a Sk. form, for ‘ a buftalo- 

cow’ ; Sk. ‘a mare,* etc.* 

h. Hoernle gives the following contractions as peculiar to Modern 
the modern Indo-A'ryan languages^ viz. : ^ or ^ with f; to 
or with ^ to as in the 1st and 3rd sing, conting. future, 
in for and for i|i^; ^ with to 

or ; as in ‘ one and a half,’ Pr. (?) Mg. etc. ; 

Mdj-. for firfURt, Ar. ‘labour’; ^ with to 

^5 or as, i^hilT, ‘perfume,’ Sk. etc.; n with 

'%> X, or u, to n, and with to ^.t 

Rem, Anusvdr (for Anundsik) is frequenlly found where it represents, Inor^nio 
not an organic part of the word, but a local habit of nasalising the vowel. 

Thus, e.g., in the drama of Randhfr aur Prem Mohanit we find coiistantly 

for %, the postposition of the case of the agent ; also Xf for (J in the 
masc. obi. sing., especially in the inflected infinitive ; as, ^ for 

for tvfi^inwr> etc., etc. 

Of Consonantal Changes. 

Simple Consonants, 

S9. Any smooth mute, except "z or n, also 7?, tr, Elision of 

and and rarely and when single and non-initial, may 

* It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
the suffix in Prakrit, was added indifierently to almost any word. 

Lassen’s words are, * omnibus tliematis.’ See Lassen: Imt. lAng, Prac. 
passim. 

t Comp, Gramm, p 48. For additional illustrations, see the same, 

§§ 94 -^ 8 . 
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be elided. The vowels thus brought together, combine, if 
similar ; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, as in Prakrit ; 
but in the modem dialects, u or IT, and occasionally is 
preferably inserted. Examples arc: Sk. ‘an assembly,’ 

I’r. H. for the older. Mdr. Sk. 

‘ sister,’ H. where the medial aspirate, 5T being rejected, 

has arisen from the aspiration of Sk. ‘a needle,’ 

H. Sk. ‘ night,’ H. ; Sk. ‘ fourth,’ ; 

Sk. ‘the heart,’ H.ff?!; Sk. ‘rising of the sun,’ 

O.H. ; Sk. ‘ a well,’ H. ; Sk. ^?R, ‘ a lamp,’ H. 

Sk. ‘the day of new moon,’ H. Sk. 

‘ marriage,’ H. fWTf or , for ; H. or trff ^T«l, 

‘acquaintance,’ for Pr. ‘the nose,’ for Sk. 

has probably arisen from a collateral form, 

a. s is elided in Mdr. ^YsTTer, for H.H. where 

the H of the root has disappeared. 

b. The elision of ^ has taken place in High Hindi, chiefly 
in verbal forms, before or after as in 3rd sing. pres, or 
conting. fut. of ftMT, ‘to be,’ fit* O.H. ftft, Sk. 

‘they go,’ O.H. for Sk. and sometimes 

before as in 2nd plur. pres, of ‘to do,’ «inct» O.H. 

^^ 7 . The chief example in nouns is found in the obi. sing, 
termination of Tadbhava nouns in ^ ; in which n has arisen 
from '^ff by sandhi of ^ and after elision of Hoernle 
gives a single example of the elision of tS in the stem of a 
noun, in E.H. for Sk. But in Mdrwdyf, such 

elision is very common, as also in the Himalayan dialects ; as 
in for and for etc., etc. Sometimes 

medial ^ is omitted in High Hindi in a verbal stem ; as in 
^T’TT, ‘to be established,’ for giving such forms as 

etc. 

c. when elided, appears in most cases to have first passed 

into f . The older Hindi generally preserves the form f , and, 
rarely, even those in Thus, in the futures, we have > 
‘ thou wilt do,’ for 2 nd sing. fut. ; whence, by elision of if 
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and sandhiy ^ thou wilt regret/ 

2nd sing, fut., the ^ is preserved. 

d. The chief example of the elision of is in or % for 
in the termination of the conj. part., and in again 
for ^f?^, in the obi. form, of the gen. postposition, 15RT* I 
have found no case of the elision of except that given by 
Hoernle, viz., earth-worm,’ Sk. 

90. The labials, q, '^y when medial after d or a, very Softening of 
commonly soften into the cognate vowel which then com- 
bines with the preceding a into the diphthong Nfft or 

Thus the Sk. ‘another,’ becomes in Hindi, first, 

and then, ‘salt,’ becomes ‘going,’ 

;ift^T> for the more frequent ^the going home ot a 

bride’; ‘a dwarf,’ ^>rT; ‘excellency,’ In 

such cases, the nasal element of IT is often retained, in the 
form of an Anusvdr attached to the diphthong, as in H. 

^ a whisk,’ from Sk. So also, the palatal , under Softening of 

similar conditions, passes into the cognate vowel \y whence,^* 
by sandhiy arises the diphthong. It o.g., in 

‘ sleeping,’ for Sk. or ‘time,’ for When 

^ precedes ,Ti|, the ^ combines with it into the cognate long 
vowel; as in ‘ an organ of sense,’ for ♦ So also, 

becomes 

91. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, Elision of 

‘renown,’ becomes and ‘self,’ becomes 

By the same law, if final is dropped in all numerals; as, e.g., 
in ‘eight,’ ‘ten,’ for 

92. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The Treatment of 
exceptions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant i*^*^*^- 

TBT, initial in a conjunct;* or if in other letters, they may be 
traced to the disturbing influence of a neighbouring sibilant 
or aspirate. Thus the Sk. ‘superhuman power,’ 


^ UNIVERSITY LIBRARY vid, § 108. 
OSMANIA UNIVERSITY 
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becomes ‘chaff,’ ?jbT; ‘a noose,’ T*tfr; ^rn*T, 

‘vapour,’ But in Naipdli, a hard mute is sometimes 

softened, even when initial. A common example is ^n!5 = 
H.H. ^to do^; with which may be compared the 

Maifw^rf gen. postposition, ijt, for H.H. from the same 
root, W- 

Softening of 93. Hard niutes, when medial or final, as in other A'lyan 
Hard Mutes, frequently softened. Examples are: 

crow,^ Sk. small awV Sk. The change 

is especially common with the cerebrals, as, e.g., in a 

^ horse,’ Sk. ^*1* ^reading,’ forq^if. xj more com- 

monly passes through i| or xf into the cognate vowel and 
thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occasionally 
it stops at XT; as in TTHf, ^heat,’ for Sk. and rn the fifties ; 
as, e.g., ^ fifty-two’; ^fifty-four’; ‘fifty- 

seven,’ etc., where ^ is for the xj of which remains in 
some other numbers of the same series ; as, e.g., f^'^xiif, ‘fifty- 
three.’ I should therefore suppose that such forms as xnxjif, 
ifVqff, etc., must have preceded the forms now in use, but 
hitherto I have not met with them in Hindi. MardtW pre- 
serves the form x^xpif ; but the other* forms of this series agree 
with Hindi. Naipdli furnishes an example of the reverse 
change, in the hardening of if to x^ in ^xnxi, H.H. 

Ar. . Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute ; 
as in xna^irr? ^ sweat,’ for Sk. 

Changes of 94, Letters of one organ are often substituted for those 
Palatals. another. Thus, palatals are often exchanged for dentals 

or cerebrals. Beanies has noted a large number of examples 
involving the apparently cognate roots, 'qx^, ^,etc., 

from the Sk. (?) ♦ 

Rem, But in the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 47> <ind 48, 7f is not, in reality, 
a substitute, as might appear, for Xif ; for, e.g., in forty-one,* 


* Vid. Comp, Gramm, vol. i. § 57. 
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for Sk. ^ represents the ^ of the Sk. 

whirh in Prakrit became • * 

a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of 
the change of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely 
found in Hindi outside of the Rajputana and Himalayan 
dialects. In the dialect, the rule is universal, in 

respect to ^ and igg, which, although still written, are always 
pronounced as s, 

95. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, 
whether initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are Cerebrals, 
numerous: as, e.g., ^fear,’ Sk. , ‘burning, envy,’ 

from Sk. ‘ to fall/ from Sk. ^ a sectarial 

mark,’ for which is also used: ^old,’ for Sk. 

Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, 

Wl; as, 'a place,’ for Sk. ' a police-station,’ 

as if from a form, etc. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a 

dental; as in the Hindi ^to be pressed down,’ from 

Sk. TR, etc.; but, H. Sk. etc. 

b. Through the change of if to the cerebrals, and, 

through the cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into ’^ 3 . This is 
especially characteristic of the Eastern Hindi, which con- 
stantly substitutes i;; for *f , as also for Thus, ^to 

fall,’ from Sk. T^f^, becomes, in E. Hindi, so also the 

regular form, ‘a girl,’ from the root appears in 

the Bdmdyan as In 'a tank,’ for Sk. 

the cerebral n is ehanged to 

c. Sometimes ^ is thus the substitute; as, H.H. E.H. 

servant, disciple,’ for Sk. and Mdr. ‘to 

open,’ for where w is for In ‘ an axe,’ for 

Sk. gi^TT;, ^ is the substitute for In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the ^ of regularly becomes i:, except 


♦ Vid. Comparative Taiile of Hindi and Prakrit Numerals. 
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in ^sixteen/ where is the substitute. But the 

dialects give also after the analogy of the other 

numbers in question. 

Chafes of qq In High Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, c.g., in 
^virtue,’ for^HI; gif, ‘ meri V for and universally 
in the infin. termination of verbs, wherever the laws of sandhi 
would require TffT? ns in ^to do, make,^ instead of 

‘to die,’ for But in the Himalayan and 

Rajpntana dialects, Naipdli excepted, the reverse tendency is 
exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to 
the dental. 

Semivowels ^ initial is regularly changed touf, in all Tadbhavas; 

as in ‘an age,’ for ^ is also hardened when doubled 
and final; as in *the sun,’ for But in these and 

other words, even when thus pronounced, the original spelling 
is more commonly retained. X! is changed to ^ in 

river,’ Sk. as also in wrw? ‘hair,’ it from g, ‘to 

cover.’ But this is far less common than the reverse change 
of ^ to Tj which is very frequent throughout the Hindi 
country, if initial very frequently becomes Eastern 

Hindi this is an invariable rule. 

98 . The sibilants arc all prone to change. is pronounced, 
throughout the Dodb and the East, as as, e.g., in 
‘region,’ for etc., etc. ^Bf very commonly becomes 

as in TTW, ‘a man,’ for ngisf; ‘a fault,’ for etc. 

But in writing, nsf is generally retained, and in some districts, 
as in Mdrwi^r, has usurped the character ?|f in all words what- 
ever. ^ becomes 9 in iQH, ‘six,’ and ‘sixth,’ for Sk. 

^ becomes ^ or laf in ‘covetousness,’ for 

Wfir^. Similarly, we find ‘beauty,’ for Sk. iftw. 

The tendency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of 
which the cognate languages afford so many examples, is 
abundantly illustrated in Hindi. Thus the of is 
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changed to f in all the numerals from eleven to eighteen 
inclusive; as also the igr of in the seventies throughout, 
except in ‘seventy,’ and ‘seventy-nine,’ wliich 

is from another root. Thus the Sk. ‘thirteen,^ 

becomes ; TpR^irtTf, ‘seventy-one,’ becomes etc., 

etc. This change, as regards these numerals, is found in all 
dialects alike; but, except in some of tlie RajputiTua and 
Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met with in other words. 

Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive or universal 
use, are, however, to be explained by refcreiice to this principle. 

These will be noted in another place. 

99. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate Treatment of 

f for any of the aspirated mutes, V? or h. Examples Mutes.^^ 

are : ^ 15 , ‘ mouth,’ ‘ face,’ for ^ , ‘ rain,’ from ifr, 

‘to speak,’ from the root ‘curdled milk,’ for 

‘deaf,’ for If initial, however, the letter com- 

monly remains unchanged. I have only found instances of 
such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of h* A 
notable example is found in the verb ‘to be,’ from the 

Sk. To this may be added ‘a pot,’ and ‘a 

cheque,’ for Sk. This change of these aspirated 

letters is more common in old Eastern Hindi than in modern 
literature; additional examples will be found in the chapter 
on the dialects. 

a. Naipdli sometimes substitutes the aspirated, where High 
Hindi has the smooth consonant; as in ‘own,’ II. H. 

‘ child,’ H.H. But, on the other hand, 

more instances occur, where it prefers the smooth, where 
H.H. has the aspirated mute ; as in ‘ milk,’ for H.H. ; 

‘to teach’; H.H. ‘IHtle.’ 

100. Before leaving this subject of the changes affecting The Prakritic 
single letters we should note an old Prakrit habit of adding to 

various words the affix This Prakritic i|i is not to be con- 
founded with the Sanskrit affix which is added to roots to 
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form adjectives and nouns of agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit 
^ is* wholly unmeaning.* Although, in modern Western Hindi, 
this affix has for the most part disappeared, yet its former 
existence is to be noted, as having influenced the form of a 
great number of modern words. In Eastern Hindi, Tulsi Dds, 
cir, 1600 A.D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, 
with the old Prakrit affix ; and in the M aithili and Magadhi 
colloquials, it has maintained its place to this day in many 
words. We shall have frequent occasion hereafter to refer to 
this usage. 

a. In M^rw^^*i, besides this various other unmeaning 
letters or syllables are attached to words at the fancy of the 
speaker or writer. Of these the most common are U|, u, Xj 
and They appear to be added at pleasure to all 
parts of speech. From the Khydls and Randhir aur Prem 
Mohaniy I have taken the following examples : 

Mf such be (your) pleasure,’ where is for 

fXyn % ‘ the Company (i.e. the East India Company) 

has ordered’; tlH; ^I have come to your 

honour’s feet’; isrif’^ni fNt WR, (where is for Ar.^;-^), 

‘ go and get news.’ 

101 . The Hindiis have an odd habit of inverting syllables, 
which should be remembered in the investigation of obscure 
words. Thus, in the west, people say for 

« object’; in the Dodb, "bathing,’ for Sk. ^tR, 

and for xUuXy ‘ sick ’ ; in Tirhiit and Ga^hwdl, 

for "to arrive’; in Nepdl, for H.H. IfiRTO, 

‘justice,’ where also we have, by transposition of vowels, 
" trust,’ for H.H. 


♦ Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed ; as, e.g., » 

‘a horse’; ‘a thorn’; ‘an assemblage,’ etc. But in 

Prakrit the use of this aflSx was greatly extended. On this subject, 
which is of much etymological importance, the student may consult 
Vararuchi, Prakr. Prak. iv. (25) ; Lassen, Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 
434, 461, 475. 
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Op Conjunct Consonants. 

102. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants 
in Hindi, is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of 
this work will not allow us more tlian to indicate general 
principles which have operated in the case. We shall enter 
into detail only so far as may be necessary briefly to illustrate 
these general laws, and refer the student for a full discussion 
of the subject to the Comparative Grammars of Beames and 
Hoernle.* 

103. The general principles which regulate the treatment Rules for 
of conjunct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly conpnets? 
summed up under two heads, viz.: 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or 
nearly equal strength, Hindi, in older words, rejects the first 
of the two consonants ; in those of later formation, it separates 
them by a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal 
strength, as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the 
weaker is dropped. In some cases, however, the remaining 
consonant, under the influence of the vanishing letter, is itself 
modified, and often transferred to another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, 
there was, in the Prakrit period, an assimilation, in the case 
of strong conjuncts, of the first to the second consonant; 
and, in the case of mixed conjuncts, of the weaker to the 
stronger. Not a few examples of this earliest process are 


* It is proper that I sliould here express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Beames for much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. 
Although the substance of this chapter was written prior to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Beames’ work, I have derived from him many additional 
examples, and have modelled this section, with a view to greater brevity 
and dearness, somewhat after the plan of his chapter on * Compound 
Consonants.’ 
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preserved in Hindi ; as, e.g., in ^ a stone/ ^ a fly/ 

and the old form, ^ hand/ for the Sk. and 

Further illustrations will be found below. 

b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct 
has been reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, 
originally preceding the conjunct, is usually lengthened in 
compensation. But when long and heavy syllables follow, 
and in a few other cases, this compensatory lengthening of 
the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is 
to be remembered that the first four letters of the five ^ vargs ^ 
are called strongy and all the others tveak letters.* It is 
further to be noted, that in the practical application of these 
principles, the strong letters are regarded as of equal strength, 
but the weak letters vary in strength among themselves.f 

104. The following examples and remarks will illustrate 
the above rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the 
first consonant is rejected; ^a pearl/ for Sk. 

^milk/ ‘seven/ Sk. The vowel 

commonly remains short when an accented syllable has in 
Sanskrit followed the conjunct; as in ‘rising/ from 

Sk. Most strong conjuncts, in words written as 

Tatsamas, are by the common people among the modern 
Hindils, divided in pronunciation. Thus, ll^y ‘a word/ in 
the common speech, becomes ‘satisfied/ becomes 

and then ‘work,’ etc. 

106. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of 


* Vid. § 8. 

t Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz. : first, the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the 
semivowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. 
The semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the 
strongest ; viz., (with the power of (with the power of ^), ^ , 1C » 

(softened to '^), I* (softened to ^). Vid. Comp. Gramm, vol. i. p. 360. 
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unequal strength, the weaker is rejected, and a preceding 
vowel is lengthened or gunated: viz., ‘fire,’ H. 

‘wool,’ H. ‘pregnant,’ H. «nf^; 

‘astrology,’ H. Eprfrrfl; ‘the rains,’ H. xnEW; 

‘price,’ H. %f, H. iff; ‘a woman,’ H. 

For ‘wages,’ ‘work,’ Pers. rustic Hindi 

has 

a. \ following q in a conjunct is very often separated from 

it by « ; as in ‘ shade,’ Sk. ntWEiT; ITOnij ‘ bright- 
ness,’ H. qxi:anQ; wr?[, ‘favour,’ H. etc. 

b. The root UTj ‘to know,’ becomes UIT, as in urnPTT, ‘to 

know’; this is further weakened to E|, in ‘wise,’ and 

MnrrxT, ‘ foolish,’ for ^^-pr, ’vum. 

106 . A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually Nasals in 
vanishes, leaving Anusvdr, and lengthening a preceding short 
vowel. This class of words is very numerous. Examples are : 
mtrr, ‘a thorn,’ Sk. ^xg:?*; ‘the moon,’ Sk. 7 ^* 0 , 

‘copper,’ Sk. TPt, etc. 

107 . xj, t:, and x|, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear. Semivowels in 
transferring the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct 

79 becomes Vf in 9^, ‘ true,’ for Sk. 979, and Tftx?, ‘ death,’ 

Sk. ^ 7 g . 9 becomes 9 in ^ 979 , ‘ to-day,’ Sk. 979 ; •97 becomes 
U in ‘twilight,’ Sk. 9W27. very often modifies the 

dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in the conjunct. 

Examples are: 97 Z, ‘a road,’ Sk.9^9; xnz> ‘cloth,’ Sk.qxr. 

The vowel xg, in Hindi becoming fx; and xgj, has the same 
effect ; as in ‘ old,’ for Sk t| 9:. This assimilation, in 
the case of the labial, is much more rare. The chief examples 
are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations of 1|[, ‘ two’ ; 
as* ^TTf> ‘twelve,’ for Sk. ‘twenty-two,’ 

Sk. etc. Analogous is the derivation of htxi, ‘self,’ 

from the Sk. X9797i^. 

108 . A sibil 8 .nt^ in 8 i conjunct witli n stronger letter^ dis- sibilants in 
appears^ commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, 
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we have froY, from Sk.ff^, ‘ an elephant ’ ; ^ west/ 

Sk. ^an udder/ Sk. ^dry/ Sk. ; 

'^srrSy ^ eight/ Sk. In some cases the aspirate assumes 

a separate existence, and is even transferred to the beginning 
of a syllable ; as in ^ a bone/ Sk. ^bathing/ 

Sk. flower,’ Sk. qxq. For a conjunct formed 

I>y ^3 cT^ or t| preceding a sibilant, the regular substitute is 
Thus, ^ destruction,’ becomes la^ ; ^ a letter,’ ; 

"a fish/ ^desired/ — unless, with 

Weber, we derive it from the Prakrit root, 

a. But, in conjunction with the sibilant often merely 
leaves an aspiration, without changing the varg\ as, in Old 
Hindi, ‘a letter,’ for Sk. and or 

‘a fly/ for Sk. 

Z>. In a large class of words beginning with chiefly 
derivatives ot* the root ‘to stand/ the dental has been 

transferred to the cerebral varg. Such are, e.g., the words, 
‘ a place ’5 larPTf? ^ a police-station ’ ; ^ erect Mdr. 

‘where,’ etc., etc. With a weaker letter the sibilant 
remains; as in ‘necessary,’ for Sk. otc. 

109. While the foregoing exposition of the phpnetic laws 
which have operated in the development of the Hindi, is 
necessarily but brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may 
at least indicate the path of research to the student ; and aid 
him in interpreting the various strange and irregular forms 
which one often encounters in Old Hindi books, and in the 
diverse local dialects of modern Hindi. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DIALECTS OF HINDI. 

110 . Hindi, as already remarked, is spoken and written in 
a great variety of dialects, which it is difficult to enumerate 
with precision. While some of these, as Braj and Kanaujf, 
differ from each other but slightly, others, again, as those of 
Rajputana, in the West, and of the region about Benares and 
eastward, differ so widely that it may at least be regarded 
as an open question, whether we should not, with Hoernle, 

Grierson, and some others, regard them rather as distinct 
languages than as dialects. Without entering into the present 
discussion on this point, I have used the word ^^Hindf,^^ in 
this Grammar, in the more customary sense, as including 
the speech of the whole region from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, in the north, to the NarmadA river and 
the Vindhyd mountains, in the south ; and from the Panjdb, 

Sindh, and Gujerdt, in the west, to Bengal and Chutia Ndgpur, 
in the east and south-east^ 

111. Within this region, the dialects of Hindi may be Enumeration 
enumerated as follows, beginning in the west and proceeding 
eastward, namely: (1) The dialects of Rajputana: Mdrwdrf, 

Mewdri, Mairwdpi, Jaipur!, and Hdrotf ; (2) The Himdlayan 
dialects : Garhwdli, Kumaoni, and Naipdlf ; (3) The dialects 

of the Dodb : Braj, and Kanauji ; (4) The Piirbi or Eastern 
dialects : Avadhf, Riwdi, Bhojpun, Mdgadhi, and Maithilf ; to 
which may be added, because of the literary and religious 
importance of the chief poem in the dialect, the Old Baiswd^ 
of the Rdmdyan of TuM Dds, and, finally. High Hindi, which 
is the basis of the Urdii or Hindustani. It is, of course, 
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Dialects. 


impossible to indicate the boundaries of these with absolute 
precision, as dialects are never limited by sharply defined 
lines ; but, with this reservation, the regions to which these 
severally belong may be indicated as follows : 

112. The Mdfw^ri is spoken from the extreme western 
boundary of Hindi, as far eastward as the Aravalli Hills, 
through a region of which Jodhpur and Jayanagar may be 
taken as the centre. In the northern part of the Aravalli 
Hills, is spoken the Mairw^n ; and to the south and east of 
these hills, about the head waters of the Bands and the 
Cliambal, in the state of Mewdf or Udaipur, the Mewarf. 
Next come the dialects of East Rajputana, from the Aravalli 
Hills to the Betwa River; in the north, the Jaipuri, and in 
the south, in Kotdh, Bundi, and the states to the south-east, 
the Hdroti.* On the north-east of these Rajputana dialects, 
throughout the upper Dodb, in the valley of the Ganges and 
Jamnd, the Braj is spoken ; and in the lower Dodb, to the 
east and south, the Kanauji, so called from the ancient city of 
Kanauj, near the centre of that region. Parallel with these 
dialects of the Dodb, in the Himalayas, are found the Garhwdli, 
spoken from the Satlaj River to the Ganges ; the Kumdonf, 
from the Ganges to the Gogari River, and the Naipdli, from 
the Gogarf to the Sankhassi River on the extreme east. 
Returning to the plains, as we approach Allahabad from the 
west, we begin to meet a type of speech differing widely from 
that in the north and west. Northward is the Avadhf,t or 
dialect of Avadh (Oude), and to the south, the Riwdf, so called 
from the native state of that name — also called Baghelkhandf 


* These dialects of Rajputana are sometimes still further subdivided. 
Thus, according to an enumeration adopted by the Government of India 
in a recent paper, to the north and west of the Mdfwdff, we have the 
Bikanlri; to the north and east of the Jaipuri, the Alwari; to the south 
of the Hdfoti, the Ujjaiui. 

t Also called Kosali and Baisw^fi. 
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from the old name of that region (the land of the Baghels).* 

Bordering these on the east, and extending from the foot of 
the Himalayas to about the 22nd paraUel of latitude, and to 
Chutid N%pur, the Son river, and the district of Muzaffar- 
nagar in the east, the dialect is Bhojpun. The Miigadhi is 
spoken in its purity in a small triangular area east of the Son 
and south of the Ganges, in the centre of which are the cities 
of Patnd and Gayd. Maithili occupies the region imme- 
diately east of Bhojpuri and north-east of Magadhi, extending 
to the east as far as the districts of Purnid and Bhagalpur, 
where, on the east, the Bangdli, and on the south-east, the 
Sonthdli, begin to be spoken. The Old Baiswdn of the 
Rdmayan is closely rebated, as a more archaic type of speech, 
to the modei'n colloquials of Avadh and Riwd. All the dialects 
thus far mentioned, with the exception of the last, are the 
living colloquials of the Hindoo population in the several 
regions named. 

113 . There remains to be mentioned one dialect, the most High Hindi, 
modern of all, understood more or less through all the Hindi- 
speaking counti 7 , but in no place the language of the home, 
which has latterly been called, after the analogy of German, 

High Hindi.f Of the living Hindi colloquials, it stands in 
closest connection with the Braj and Kanauji, and is still 
more nearly related to the Urdu of the Muhammedan popu- 
lation, with which it agrees in declension, conjugation, etc. ; 
differing chiefly in the exclusion, to a great degree, of the 
Arabic and Persian words and phrases which are so largely 
employed in Urdu. It has come into existence as the result 


♦ These two, which differ hut slightly, are grouped together by 
Grierson, under the nanne Baiswayi, from Baiswdr, the land of the Bais, 
a Rajpdt tribe. 

t In the former edition of this work, this was called ‘ standard Hindf 
but as this term is liable to occasion misapprehension as to the relation 
of this dialect to others, 1 have in the present edition conformed, as above, 
to an extending usage. 
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of the political influence of the English Government of India, 
and the missionary activity of the present century. It is the 
dialect in which the Government, and, for the most part, 
English and American missionaries, publish their Hindi books, 
and which is used in communication with the Hindi-speaking 
people. And yet, though understood more or less by a multitude 
of Hindi-speaking people, this High Hindi is nowhere the house- 
hold speech of the Hindoos.* Still, under the stimulus of 
English influence, a considerable literature is already springing 
up in this dialect, and, if one might venture to predict, it 
seems probable that the language of the future in North India 
will be a form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and 
Persianized than the Urdu, but yet containing less of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much of the Hindi of 
to-day. 

114. The dialects enumerated may be classified under two 
general heads, as Western and Eastern Hindi. Under the 


Th« following* description of the state of the case in North India, 
given hy Mr. Grierson, B.C.S., before the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, will be readily recognized as having in it much 
of truth, by all who have had any experience of life among the village 
populations of India: “The literary or Government language of any 
tract is widely different from tlie language actually spoken by the 
people. In some cases, this is only a question of dialect, but in others, 
the polite language learned hy Europeans, and by natives who wish 
to converse with Europeans, is totally distinct, both in origin and 

construction, from that used by the same natives in their homes 

The fact is, and it is one that should be faced, that nowhere in Hindustan 
is the langpiage of the village the same as the language of the court, and 
before a p<ior man can sue his neighbour in the court, he has to learn 
a foreign language, or to trust to interpreters, who fleece him at every 
step ; and before a boy can learn the rule of three, he has to learn the 
foreign language in which it is taught. In some parts of Hindustan 
this difficulty exists in greater degrees than in others, but it is always 
more or less present,” — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. iv. April, 1887 , p. 132 . 
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former head, are included all the Rajputana dialects, together 
with those of the Himalayas, Gaphwdlf, Kumdoni, and 
Naipdlf, and those of the valley of the Ganges and Jamnd, 
Braj and Kanauji. To Eastern Hindi belong Avadhf, Rivvdi, 
the Old Baiswdn of the Rdmdyan^ Bhojpuri, Mdgadhf, and 
Maltliili. The dialects comprehended in each of these divi- 
sions present common points of agreement among themselves, 
and of difference from those of the other family, which, as 
will appear, abundantly justify this classihcation. 

a. Hoernle sets apart the Himalayan dialects named, as 
also the Eastern Hindi dialects, as forming each a separate 
language. Without entering into the discussion, it may be 
remarked that the affinity between these Himalayan dialects 
and those of Rajputana is so close, that if the differences 
between them and Braj and Kanauji forbid us to classify them 
with the latter, as dialects of one language, similar reasons 
will compel us also to deny that Braj and Marwdri are dialects 
of one language, — an opinion to which Hoernle seems indeed 
to incline.* 

But, as the name ‘Hindi’ is also denied by him and by 
Grierson to the Eastern dialects,t this will limit its applica- 
tion to the Braj and Kanauji. And yet, if I am rightly 
informed, the Braj literature throughout all this region is 
exposed for sale, and freely read by those generally who are 
able to read at all. As for Naipdli, in particular, it is so very 
like the contiguous Kumd,oni and Garhwdli, that its relation 
to Hindi must be regarded as the same as theirs, whatever 
that may be. And as to the claim of Naipdli to be regarded 
as Hindi, the writer may refer to the fact that meeting some 
years ago a company of Naipdlese pilgrims near the source 
of the Ganges, he found that they perfectly understood him in 


♦ See Comp. Gramm, p. xxxv, note. 

*1* Grierson regards the Bhojpuri, JVJdgadhi, and Maithili, as con- 
stituting a distinct language, to which he gives the name * Bihari.’ 
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speaking simple High Hindf, such as is chiefly used by mis- 
sionaries in their preaching. So also, the Garhvvdli coolies 
who were with me, conversed freely with these Naipalese in 
the local patois of the mountains. In like manner, it may be 
added, throughout Garhwdl, notwithstanding the comparatively 
infrequent intercourse of the natives with Europeans, I have 
found no difficulty in conversing with the villagers in a simple 
form of High Hindi. 

How this question regarding the claim of the Himalayan 
dialects and those of the extreme east to be regarded as 
varieties of Hindf, should be decided, I leave to the judgment 
of the student, placing their phenomena before him in these 
pages. 

116 . The differences between the two classes of Hindi 
dialects, and, to a lesser extent, between different dialects in 
each class, are both lexical and grarnmaticuL Totally different 
words are often used to express the most common ideas. 
Thus, ^to send,’ in High Hindi, is in M^rwdn, 

in Baiswdn, ^To call,’ is, in High Hindi, i^ 

the Rdmdyan, ^^iT; in Riwdi, In Riwdf, again, 

which in High Hindi, under the form 
the sense ‘to creep,’ regularly takes the place of the H.H. 

‘to go.’ These differences are strikingly illustrated 
in the substantive verb. Thus, ‘ is,’ H.H. %, in Mdrwdn is 
%, and in Bhojpurf, ^ or But the indication of these 

lexical differences belongs to a dictionary rather than to a 
grammar. 

116 . The grammatical differences which pertain to the 
different dialects and types of Hindi, pertain to pronunciation^ 
to etymology, and to syntax. In detail, they will be set forth 
under their respective heads hereafter. In this place, we have 
only to note the chief dialectic distinctions of a general 
character ; and, first, those which mark, respectively, the two 
great families of the Eastern and Western Hindi. 
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U7. The following peculiarities pertain to pronunciation 
in the Eastern dialects. As a general rule, any vowel or diph- 
thong in any syllable before the penult, is shortened. This 
rule governs all the modifications which any word may 
undergo in processes of derivation or inflection.* * * § The excep- 
tions are as follows : 

(1) Any long vowel in the antepenultimate but iw, when 
followed by or a euphonic in orin> remains long. 

(2) The rule never takes effect in a causal root. 

(3) In Northern Maithili, these rules do not operate in the 
inflection of verbs. 

(4) In the Bhojpuri present indicative, a vowel is not 
shortened except it be one syllable further back than the 
above rule requires. 

U8. In Eastern Hindi it must be noted, in the application 
of this rule, that we have the short vowels e, o, di, dw, which, 
with the exception of d, are not known to exist in Western 
Hindi. Thus we hear Mtiydy ‘daughter;’ 

pardsiyd^ ‘neighbouring;’ kartdiny ‘ if they did,’ etc. 

Rem 1. Both Hoeriilet and Grierson X make the above statement 
without the exception noted. But the existence of a short e in the collo- 
quial of the D6ab, and in the Hindi of the N.W. Himalayas, had already 
been noted in the Ist edition of this Grammar.§ 

Rem. 2. According to Hoernle, || the use of these short vowels is re- 
stricted, except in the case of a few frequently used words, to the following 
cases ; — 

(1) In an antepenultimate syllable w'here they stand for a long d, d, at, 
au, shortened by the operation of the rule above given. 

(2) Optionally, in the gen. postpositions and kai, also ke and kaL 


* This rule was first pointed out by Grierson : Maithili Gram. pp. 77, 78 ; 

and by Hoernle : Comp. Gram. pp. 4, 5, et passim, 

t Comp. Gram. pp. ix, 5. X Seven Grammars, Pt. I. p. 10. 

§ Vid. 1st ed. § 1, b. || Comp. Gram. § 5, b. 
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(3) In the short ohl. forms of pronouns in A ; as in the relative, ; 
the demonstrative, eA, etc., etc.* 

(4) Also in the inflections of verbs, in the terminations es, hiy and ain ; 
and in one form of the conjunctive participle ; as kahe ke, where Western 
Hindi would have kaki kau 

U9. In case of concurrent vowels, E.H. constantly retains 
the hiatus which W.H. removes by sandhi. Illustrations are, 
from the Rdmdyan: ^he does,^ for W.H. 

‘ became,’ for K. ; fxnil, ‘ husband,’ for W.H. 

‘living,’ for But E.H. sometimes avoids the hiatus by 

the insertion of a consonant, though it shows an aversion to 
which W.H. constantly uses in such cases, and prefers 
If instead ; as in E.H. ^ gave,’ for W.H. etc. 

120. As regards consonants, Eastern Hindi exhibits a 
preference for dentals, where Western Hindi, following the 
Prakrit tendency, retains cerebrals. Illustrations are, from 
the Rdmdyan \ ‘under,’ from W.H. fT%; ‘thin,’ 

‘lean,’ for H.H. and, from modern Eastern colloquials: 

^ horse,’ for H.H. ^IfJ; ‘he breaks,’ for W.H. 

‘to fall,’ for H.H. xrfifT. Reference has already 
been made to the aversion of E.H. to it may be added, 
that it never allows either ^ or ^ to stand as initial. On the 
other hand, the aversion of W.H. to which is shown by 
the avoidance of its use in a hiatus, reaches an extreme in 
the dialects of Rajputana and the Himalayas, in which medial 
^ is very commonly dropped, and the concurrent vowels com- 
bined. Thus, H.H. ‘to say,’ E.H. in Mdrw^ri 

becomes ‘ought,’ becomes E.H. nffW, 

‘first,’ H.H. becomes ;t H.H. fiffifTr, 

etc. But it should be noted that in S. Rajputana, ^ is 
very commonly substituted for ^ ; as, e.g., in ‘ under- 

standing,’ for^K^. Illustrations of the same aversion to 


* €f. also this Grammar, 1st ed. § 1, b. 
t For this sandhi, vid. § 88, (1). 
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from the Himalayan dialects, are: in Garhwdli,^^BY^, ^he will 
be,’ instead of H.H. ftTTT, E.H. etc.; and, in 

Kumaoni; ^here,’ and i^jt> ‘where,’ for E.II. and H.H. 

and ‘to say,’ tor H.H. E.H. etc. 

a. Grierson mentions as also characteristic of Eastern, as 
contrasted with Western Hindi, the change of ^ to if.* But 
tliis is not peculiar to the Eastern dialects ; the same tendency 
is observable in jVIarwiin, where we have, c.g., ^ a curse,’ 

for Ar. ; and for ^London;’ and in 

Naipali ; as in ^if, H.H. ‘ salt ;’ also in the fut. 3rd plur. 
termination, as in for H.H. ^^5|. 

121 . Before indicating efi/mological distinctions between 
Eastern and Western Hindi, it is necessary to advert to the 
different forms under which Hindi nouns and adjectives occur. 
These have been classified as shorty — including (1) iveaky and 
(2) strong forms, — long, and I'cdnndant.i Those are called 
‘ weak ’ which present the shortest form of the word ; they 
commonly end in a short vowel or a silent consonant. Those 
are called ‘ strong,’ in which the final vowel, vocalized or silent, 
is lengthened. ‘ Long’ forms are those in which a suffix, com- 
monly ^ .or is added to the weak form; ‘redundant’ 
forms are those in which this suffix is duplicated. Thus, for 
‘ horse,’ the weak form is the strong, ; the long, 

the redundant, or, as in Av., Any 

noun in Eastern or Western Hindi may take either the long 
or the redundant form, but the redundant is vulgar, and even 
the long is rarely used in High Hindi. When used, it often 
gives to the noun a diminutive sense, and hence is sometimes 
used to express endearment; as, e.g., in from 

‘ daughter,’ etc. A long vowel in the ultimate or penultimate 
syllable, is shortened before the long and redundant termina- 


* Seven Grammars, Part I. p. 9. 

t See Grierson : Seven Grammars, Part I. pp. 8, 9 ; and Hoernle : 
Comp, Gramm. §§ 195-201. 
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tions; as in from ‘a rose;’ from iTRT, 

‘ a word,’ etc., etc. But in Braj, at least, tlie final Ion;? vowel 
may sometimes remain. Thus we not only have 
‘ a little bundle,’ from but ‘ a pony,’ long form 

ofZf. 

©V. 

122. Of these various forms of nouns and adjectives, 
Western Hindi shows a preference for the strong, and Eastern 
Hindi, for the weak forms. 

Thus, where W.H. has ‘a horse,’ E.H. prefers, though 

not exclusively, or for W.H. ifT^, ^ a woman,’ E.H. 
has Mlfr ; W.H. or ^ great,’ E.H. has or 

In E.H., where the strong form is used, the termination 
is preferred to ^ or In the use of the long forms, 
while W.H. uses either those in ^ (^, or ^ — preferably, 

the latter, — E.H., in accordance with the above law, prefers 
^ and ifl’. But after ? or ^ final, lu is used as well as ^ ; 
as, from ^a woman,’ E.H. or but W.H., 

preferably, In the pronouns, where W.H. has a final 

in the termination of the strong forms, E.H. has ; as in 
% for W.H. etc. The long form of the pronouns — 
restricted in the west, for the most part, to the H.H. 

^ who ?’ for Br. ^—is commonly employed in E.H. also in the 
relative pronoun, and the correlative, both of which 
are rare in the west. 

123. The following contrasts appear between Eastern 
and Western Hindi in regard to inflection. In W.H., nouns 
ending in a consonant are never inflected before the post- 
positions ; but in some of the Eastern dialects, such nouns are 
inflected to p e or and verbal nouns in to WT- Thus, 
while ^ house,’ in W.H. is unchanged in the obi. sing., 
in E.H. it sometimes takes an obi. sing, inflection, becoming 

or ; and ‘ giving,’ = H.H. takes an obi. 

form, The postpositions of declension are radically 

the same in the cast and the west, with the important ex- 
ception, that %, distinguishing the case of the agent, is un- 
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known in the Eastern dialects, the construction witli wliich 
it is used being never employed. 

a. Grierson adds, as another contrast, that W.H. declines 
its nouns entirely with the aid of postpositions, while E.H. has 
in some dialects true inflectional forms for the instrumental 
and locative singular.” This is qualified in a foot-note by 
the remark that in some of the more vulgar forms of the 
Hindi dialects a locative in u is found.” But the exception 
might be extended to the instrumental case also, for which 
the Mdrwari dialect regularly uses a true inflected form in Jjj 
identical with the corresponding form in E.H. 

124. The conjugational system in Eastern Hindi is distin- Conjugation 

. I j . To , ^ 1 , . in E. and W. 

guished, in general, from that of the West, by the retention Hindi. 

of a larger proportion of inflected forms. Thus while High 
Hindi, for instance, has but three inflected tenses. Eastern 
Hindi, besides these, has also an inflected present imperfect, 
indefinite perfect, and past contingent imperfect. This com- 
paratively archaic character of the Eastern dialects is further 
illustrated, especially in Maithili, by the preservation of old 
Prakritic terminations ; as, e.g., in the past contingent im- 
perfect, whjich in Western Hindi has lost the terminations 
throughout, but retains them in Eastern Hindi, as in the Mt. 

1st and 3rd sing., ^ had I seen,^ ^ had he 

seen,^ where H.H. has in both persons simply, This re- 

mark is further strikingly illustrated by the retention in verbal 
forms, as also in various pronominal themes, of the Prakritic 

which seems to have had so much influence in determining 
the forms of many modern Hindi Tadbhava words, but 
which, except occasionally in the rude dialects of Rajputana, 
has almost entirely disappeared from Western Hindi. Of 
these remarks the conjugational Tables will aflbrd abundant 
illustration. 

125. Again, as regards individual tenses, while Western Hindi 
presents three types of the future, characterised severally by 
the letters ^ (M^. ni, and 19 (N. if), the Eastern dialects 
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all use a future with the characteristic, ^ (^), showing only 
occasional fragments of any other type. The Western dialects 
exhibit in the perf. participle and its tenses, forms in 

or but the Eastern dialects are distinguished by 

the formation of the corresponding parts of the verb by 
means of suffixes with w. Peculiar also to the east, is an 
inflected present with Uf as the characteristic letter, in Bhoj- 
puri, Magadhf, and Maithilf. Both Eastern and Western 
Hindi add the auxiliaries to the participle, conjugating fully 
only the latter. But many dialects of Eastern Hindi, in the 
present and past perfect often reverse this, adding the auxiliary 
to an inflected preterite, and then conjugating only this first 
member, and retaining the auxiliary unchanged. Other minor 
points of difference between Western and Eastern Hindi will 
be learned from the Tables of conjugation : the above are the 
most important. 

126. As regards syntax^ the chief contrast between the 
two families of speech is found in the construction of the 
tenses of the perfect in transitive verbs. All the Western 
dialects, in such cases, use an indirect passive construction, 
placing that which in English idiom is the subject nomina- 
tive, in a special case, the case of the agent, which is only 
used in this construction. In the Eastern Hindi dialects, this 
construction, as also the case appropriated to it, is wholly 
unknown. 

127. The specific differences between the various dialects in 
each family will be indicated as they come up in the following 
pages. The following remarks of a general character, how^- 
ever, may well be made here. 

128. In the Braj, the inflectible fiiial of High Hindi (for 
Pr. Sk. ^:), in adjectives and verbs, commonly appears 
as but in nouns, the Prakritic has become nj- Often 
in verbs, and more rarely in nouns, n final is vriddhied to 
Anusvdr is used much more freely than in High Hindi. Short 
a in close roots is very often lengthened ; as, e.g., in 
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for ^to keep;’ ‘to walk,’ for 

‘ true,’ for The Kanaujf is related (Josely to the Braj. Kanauji. 

Where the Braj, as above, lias the Kaiiaujf retains the 
Prakrit final remains unaltered. Anusvdr is used 

with ^reat freedom. 

129. Tlie Marwdri and Mairwapi a^j^ree with the Kanaujf 

in presenting ^ in adjectives, instead of the inflected but 
extend this usage so as to include nouns, saying, e.g., 
instead of horse,’ etc. ^ is preferred to a medial 

a, as in Braj ; as in ^to adhere,’ for for 

‘ earth,’ etc. ^ is very coininonly preferred to in 
an unaccented syllable before a verbal termination. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the sandhi 
in the cases given in § 120, must have arisen from 
15 4-^. Occasionally, iQf or is inserted between the con- 
current vowels ; as in for for 

etc. In Mapwdr, ^ very commonly becomes f ; as in 
for H.H. ‘understanding;’ for etc. 

These dialects, and, it is said, the Rajputana dialects generally, 
agree in that, unlike those of the Ganges valley, they con- 
stantly prefer the cerebral nasal, xjy, to the dental Thus, the 
H.H. forms, ‘own,’ ‘to be,’ are, in M^pwari, 

Other changes peculiar to the Rajputana 
dialects are illustrated by the IMar. for Ar. ‘a 

throne,’ and WlWly ^ king,’ for Pers. illjb. 

130. Inasmuch as the Kumdoni, Gafhwdli, and Naipdii, so x 

i&y&n X/ifti6Cv8. 

far as I know, possess little or no literature, our materials for 
the illustration of these dialects are but scanty. But it will 
be abundantly evident from the sccpiel that their affinities are 
very close — not with the contiguous dialects of the Ganges 
valley — but with those of Rajputana. The important qualifi- 
cation must be made regarding Naipdli, that although it 
possesses a case of the agent, like the Western dialects, it yet 
makes the verb, in the tenses of the perfect, to agree in gender 
and number with the subject, as in Eastern Hindi, and thus 
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occupies a position intermediate between the two families. 
As agreements of these Himalayan dialects with those of 
Rajputana, we may note specially the frequent preference of 
the cerebral to the dental nasal; as in G. ^own/ for 

H.H. iRtRT; and ^made/ for H.H. ififiirr; and in 

infinitives generally; as in G. ^to cry/ for H.H. 

A common aversion to if is also to be observed, as in Ku. 

^ ta say/ for H.H. iRfifT, where Mar. has The 

sa7td/ii in such cases indicates a preference of ^ to the Mar. 

as union- vowel. Again, in both, often becomes as, 

e.g., in G. ^a honey-comb/ H.H. and also, 

becomes as in G. ^ under/ H.H. Many 

nouns and adjectives, in all these dialects, present the archaic 
termination, ^ or the last remainder of the Prakritic 
before its final total disappearance in H.H. nouns ending in 
the silent inherent a. The Himalayan dialects, as will appear 
from the tables of conjugation, are further contrasted with 
those of Rajputana, as with other forms of Western Hindi, 
by their great abbreviation, especially in verbal forms. 
Naipdli, however, as above remarked, has other features in 
common with the Eastern type of Hindi, and thus occupies 
an intermediate position. Illustrations are found in the 
absence of the Rajputana aversion to and the preference 
of ^ to ^ and of tom; as in ^to seize/ H.H. 

and in for the M^r. Tjft, in all infinitives. 

131. Among the Eastern dialects, the Old Baiswari of the 
Ramayan of Tulsi Das deserves special attention, on account 
of the literary importance and religious influence of this 
poem. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das has 
allowed himself the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Hindi dialects, and even from the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, as the exigencies of the metre or his own fancy 
might suggest. The student should, of course, carefully dis- 
criminate between such foreign elements, and those which are 
distinctive of that form of Hindi in which the poet wrote. 
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Although, e.g., the Braj. perf. part, in and the K. in 
are often found in the lldmdyan^ as also the Bhoj. perf. in 
neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to the 
Old Baiswdfi, in which the poem is written. 

rt. All the peculiarities of Eastern Hindi which have been 
mentioned above, appear in the lldindi/an^ and need no further 
illustration. As peculiarities of orthography, it may be noted 
that for is sometimes written; as in for 

^ living creature.’ Some words are u ritten indifferently with 
^rr^, 'ssrr^, or as, e.g., and used as an 

honorific pronoun, ^ your Excellency.’ For w’c sometimes 
find written, as in for ^ a place.’ Before affixes 

and suffixes, n is very often substituted for ^ or Thus we 
have, ^a child,’ for H JI. ^ 'vas,’ Ojccame,’ 

for ^ say,’ for etc., etc. This Tl, thus used, 

is prosodially common, but oftener short than long. The 
semi- vowels ^ and ^ are often softened to ^ and producing 
a hiatus which is suffered to remain; as in ^ at the 

door,’ for l[T^, etc. Many nouns which in High Hindi 
terminate in the silent a, in the Ildyndyan end in often 
lengthened, metr. grat,^ to Examples arc numerous: as, 
^an arrow;’ ^the head;’ ^the face;’ for the 

H.H. fg-?:, 

Rem, Tliis final u is the charaott»ristic vowel of the final diphthong o of 
the Prakrit nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language 
immediately preceding the modern forms, in which, the u being no longer 
sounded, it is no longer written, so that all words of this class are reduced 
to the form of nouns ending in a silent a, 

h. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of 
the simple aspirate ^ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, 
‘gain,’ for ‘anger,’ for ?fTf, ‘lord,’ 

for etc., etc. Instances of this change occur in every 

dialect, but it is especially common in the Rdmdyan, 


♦ Vid. § 99. 
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c. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix, is of frequent occur- 
rence, as it is also in modern Maithilf.* The following 
instances may be noted: of nouns; wife,^ 

^ the fist," ifNlT, ' a ship for and ift* ; of numerals ; 

‘four," ^ fifty/ ‘a crore;" of prono- 

minals, etc.; ‘how much," ‘some," and 

‘much," ‘ ever." 

132. The modern Eastern colloquials call for no further 
remark in this place, further than the observation that among 
them the Northern Maithili presents the most archaic type, 
(corresponding, in this respect, to the remote dialects of 
Rajputana in Western Hindi. 


* Vitl. § 124, and the Maithili Conjugation in the Tables. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES {^). 

Gender. 

133. Hindi substantives are affected by gender, 
number, and case. We have first to consider the 
subject of gender. Only two genders, masculine 

and feminine arc recognized. The neuter of 

Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the IMarathf,) the 
Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, has lost, 
so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by 
popular usage. 

134. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced nin<if follows 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original Gender, 
gender ; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 

there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the 
following words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have 
become feminine in Hindi : viz., (Sk. ‘ fire ; ’ 

(Sk. ‘flame;’ (Sk. ‘heat of the sun;’ 

‘a tinkling;’ ‘incense;’ (Sk. ^^), ‘ odour.’ 'W^TT, 

‘ a strong wind,’ if derived, as some say, from the Sk. mascu- 
line, would furnish another illustration ; but the original 
identity of the two words is not certain. 

h. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns are in Hindi com- 
monly reckoned fern., though occasionally masc. : viz., or 
%, ‘victory;’ TTR, ‘a tune ;’ , ‘burning,’ and from the same 

Sanskrit root, ‘ envy,’ ‘ malice.’ ‘ the eye,’ ‘ a 
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tion. 


thing/ and iTHT, < the body/ from the Sk. neuters, 
and irn, have become feminine. So also ^the body/ and 
‘ a book/ in Sanskrit, masc. or neut., are feminine in 
Hindi, ^ death/ masc. or fern, in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 

always feminine, as also is the derived Tadbhava, 

c. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may probably be 
found in the influence of co-existing Urdd equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
have become feminine through the influence 
of the Urdu and In like manner often retains 

tlie masculine gender, possibly under influence of not only the Sanskrit 
original, but also the masc. Urdd . In the case of some Tadbhavas, 
the words may possibly not be, in fact, descended directly from the 
Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit words, which have not been preserved 
in literature. 

136 . Although, as thus appears, the gender of a 
Hindi word often seems to be quite arbitrary, yet there 
are certain practical rules by which the gender of most 
nouns may be known. These rules respect, either the 
signification of nouns, or their terminations. 

136 . Wouns of the following significations are 
masculine : — 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made 

objects, as contrasted with small, or more finely made 
objects of the same kind: as, wrVT ‘ cart,’ in 

contrast with *0^ gdft, ‘ a carriage,’ fern.; TWT rassd, 
‘ a heavy rope ; ’ iftWT pothd, ‘ a tome ; ’ in contrast, 
respectively, with rassl, ‘ a small rope,’ and 
pothl, ‘ a book.’ 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and 

rocks generally : as, iftWT sond, ‘ gold ; ’ rupd, 

‘ silver ; ’ jastd, ‘ pewter ; ’ ^i^d, ‘ a diamond ;’ 

kankar, ‘ nodular limestone.’ 
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Etc. The following are feminine; viz., chdndiy ^ silver 
and compounds in which or is the last 

member; as, pdndumrittikd, ‘opal;^ 

sondmakkhi, ^ goldstone/ 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of 
the week, and of the astrological karans : * as, mwfi 
samvaty ‘ a year ^ budhy ‘ Wednesday.’ 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common 

or proper : as, pahdry ‘ a mountain ; ’ tiHK sugar , 

‘ the ocean fnfK gi^h ‘ ^ mountain vindkguy ‘ the 
Vindhya mountains.’ 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies: as, (pronounced 
suraj)y raviy etc., ^ the sun;’ shukvy ^the planet 
Yenus; ’ ^ ketuy ‘ a comet.’ 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind : as, 
^Jipremy ‘love;’ kopy ‘anger;’ lobhy ‘avarice.’ 

£xc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in ^ a final are 
feminine : as, ichchhdy ^ desire ; ^ also the three follow- 
ing: viz., ^ enmity;^ ArwrfA, and occasionally, 

krodh, ‘ anger 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. These 
include the following * — 

a. Many nouns in rfT ^d, from Sanskrit bases in H tri : as, 
ddtdy ^ a giver yB^\;^yoddhd, ^ a warrior/ from yudh, 

^ to fight where the final td, for the sake of euphony, has 
been changed to VJ dhd. 

b. Some nouns in ^ i, from Sanskrit bases in in : as, 
kdriy « a doer,’ and its compounds. 

c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in ^ ka: as, 

upadeshakj ^ an instructor; ’ rachak^ ^ a maker.’ 


* The Pandits reckon eleven karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, 
of which two equal a lunar dtly (tithi). 
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d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in na (’ll wa), 

especially common in poetry, as the last member of compound 
words : as, ipnff Aaraw, ^ a remover;^ dukhabhanjan^ 

^a destroyer of grief;’ patitapdwan^ ^ purifier of the 

guilty.’ 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member 

is a Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun : 
as, rajnichar^ ^ a demon,’ lit. ^night-walker ; ’ 

dharnidhar^ ^ supporter of the earth ; ’ remover 

of sin.’ 

/. A numerous class of Tadbliava substantives in ^ yd 
and ^•?rr) : as, gawaiyd, ^a singer;’ 
lewatyd, ^ a taker ; ’ dhandhoriyd, > a crier.’ 

^3’^- The following are viz.: — 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days : as,^ (ftiy, ‘the second;’ 
asjitaml, ‘ the eighth;’ WTPre amdvas, ‘ the day of 

new moon.’ 

(3) Most names of rivers : as, ahTT ganga, ‘the Ganges;’ 
inHT lavand, ‘ a river in Tirhut.’ 

Exc. son, ‘the Sone/ sindhu, ‘the Indus,’ and 
‘the Brahmaputra,’ are masculine. 

138 . As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no 
general rule can be given, further than this, that the 
majority of such names, especially of large trees, are 
masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as 
jalaj, mroruh, kamal, etc., are all masculine. But the 
names of a large number of plants and fruits are 
feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it 
is not necessary to enter into further detail here. 

139. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every 
case. In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common 
term has determined the gender of the individuals included under it. 
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Tims, names of mountains are probably masc., because the generic terms, 
parbatt giri, etc., signifying * mountain,’ are masc. So, probably, names 
of metals, stones, etc., are masc., because the common terms, dhiHu^ *a 
metal,’ pattkar^ pd^dfi, etc., * a stone,* rofn, ' a jewel,’ are masc. In 
the case of the exceptions, chdndi^ and the compounds of mrittikd and 
mak^ikd^ the fern, terminations, d and /, have occasioned the deviation 
from the rule. So, also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., because 
the words, din, divas, etc., * a solar day,’ are masc. ; but the names of 
the days of the month are fern., as following the gender of tithi, *a lunar 
day.’ Still, the ultimate reason for these rules must be found in the 
imagination of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate 
objects, according as masculine or feminine attributes were fancied to 
be predominant in them. 


140 . The following rules have respect to the termi- Nouns Ma«c. 

by Termina- 

nations of nouns. tion. 

Nouns having the following terminations are masculine \ 
viz. : — 

(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in ^ a or an final : as, 
ghard^ ‘an earthen jar;’ derd^ ‘a tent;’ 
fholdj ‘ a wallet ; ’ dhudn^ ‘ smoke.’ 

JEiXC, Diminutives ending in are feminine ; as, e.g., 

thailiydy ^ a small bag;^ chipiyd^ ^ a small bird;^ 

phuriyd, ^ a boil.^ The following are also feminine : 
viz., ‘betel nut;’ jhingd, ‘a shrimp;’ 

(od, ‘ the act of feeling ; ’ biriyduy ‘ time.’ Vidu^ 

‘ a place,’ is masc. or fern. 


JV.B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their 
uniform infection of d to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 


(2) Most nouns in ^ t 4 or ^ w, in their diphthongs, 
0 or aw, or in the cognate semivowel r, whether 
with or without Anusvdr : as, madhu^ ‘ honey ; ’ 
kaleu^ ‘ a luncheon ; ’ charkdo^ ‘ an ascent ; ’ 

mahyau^ ‘ buttermilk ; ’ bhdv^ ‘ an emotion ; ’ irrt 

gdnw^ ‘ a village.’ 


Cdleg<^ oj 
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The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 
a. Nouns fem. in ^ u, 

^1^^ achakshu, ‘ spectacles.’ ^^jambu,* ‘ the rose-apple.’ 
wg dyu, ‘ age.’ tarku,* ‘ a spindle.’ 

^ ikshu, ‘ sugarcane.’ sng bastu,* ‘ a thing.’ 

chahchuy ^ the beak of a mrifyUy^ ^ death/ 
bird/ renUy ^ sand/ 

b. Nouns fem. in ^ Uy ^ un. 

^T^dphuy ‘ opium/ ^ a louse/ 

xsm or ulu or uluy ‘ a kind. ddruy ^ ardent spirits/ 
'’"of grass/ or WRf bdlu or bdruy 

If gUy ^ excrement/ ^ sand/ 

^inRrr^ cAamaw/ shoes fixed to bhuy ‘ the earth/ 

pattens/ pehuy ^ abundance/ 

^r^cAamUy ^ an army/ WT^idvUy ^ a pumpkin/ 

champdy ^ a work in alter- luy ^ the hot wind/ 
nate prose and verse/ iTTlf sdruy ‘ a starling/ 
wr^jdgUy ^ a place/ 

^a tear/ is both masculine and feminine. In the 
Shdkuntald it is masculine. 

c. Nouns fem. in ^ o, irV on. 

chhdon, * shade.’ salno, ‘ the full moon in 

tft^jokbon, ‘risk.’ Sdwan.’ [mustard.’ 

ido, ‘wind.’ .sarson, ‘a kind of 

bhon,-f ‘ the eyebrow,’ ^ son, ‘ an oath.’ 

d. Nouns fem. in ^ au, ^ aun. 

gaun, X ‘ opportunity.’ tfV pau, ‘ the ace in dice.’ 

dauHy ^ flame/ lift’ lauy nhe flame of a candle/ 

e. The following in ^ v, are feminine: viz., ihl nevy 
foundation;’ feVy ‘habit, custom;’ rdv chdvy 

* merriment/ 

* Also, rarely, xnnsculine. t Also bhaun and bkaunh. 

X Occasionally masc. 
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/. The following are of either gender: viz., khardun^ ♦ 
^ wooden sandals ; ^ thdoHy ^ a place sahduy ^ help.^ 

Retn. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of 
these cognate letters : as, e.g., or OP VfV^; ^ or 

or etc. ; but as this docs not affect their gender, it has not hern 
thought necessary to repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in w tva and ^ yc final are all 

masculine : as, ishvaratva, ‘ godhead,’ from 

ishvar, ‘God;’ ttW rdjt/a^ ‘a kingdom,’ from the base 

rdjan. 

a» These are all Tatsainas and are all derived from concrete nouns. 
When, in any case, a Tudbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, 
its gender is commonly determined by tliat of the Tatsama, according to 
§ 134; as, e.g., rdj^ for rdjya^ masc. 

(4) .!Nouns formed with the suffixes vmpan, vcmpand^ 

or wr pd, — English, ‘ -hood,’ ‘ -ness ;’ also, ^^5 or and 
'’UT'l, are all masc. : as, larakpan^ ‘childhood;’ 

burhdpdi ‘ old age ; ’ murakhpan^ ‘ foolish- 
ness ;’ or ‘ height ;’ irmpi, ‘ length.’ 

Rem, 1 . A few of these are sometimes used as feminines ; probably as 
following the analogy of most abstract nouns. Also, the anomalous form 
luchchpani is fern. 

Rem, 2. These terminations are all corruptions of the Sk. suffix 
(Ved. ), used to form neuter nouns ; whence, like the Tatsama forms 
in they become masculine in Hindi. 

(5) Nouns formed with the suffix n Ja, ‘ bom,’ are 

masculine: as, 'wnmjalaj, ‘a lotus,’ from ‘water,’ 

lit., ‘ the water-bom ; ’ 'apwro ukhamqf, for visjmaja^ 
from usjman, ‘ heat,’ lit., ‘ heat-bom,’ a general 

term, comprehending gnats, mosquitoes, and all other 
insects of that class. 


In the E. always fern. 
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(6) Nouns in FT « (n ») are both masc. and fern. ; but 
the majority are masc. Among masculines in n may 
be particularly noted the following ; viz. : — 

a. All nouns of agency: as, dahan, ‘a consumer;’ 
simif gaiijan, ‘ a destroyer,’ etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas (Sanskrit neuters) : as, 

ayan, ‘a place;’ ddti,‘ a gift,’ ‘aims; darpariy ^ a 

mirror;^ (pronounced ^ knowledge/ 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in n final in 

a conjunct : as, commonly pronounced, and often 

written, as a Tadbhava, Jatariy Mabor;^ svapn, 

^ sleep/ 

d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in if w 
(Tadbhavas): as, if^fif chalmiy ^ going, ^ ^walk;^ karan^ 
^action/ ‘deed;^ H T^i f rndmuy ^slaughter/ 

Exc, The following list comprehends most common 
feminine nouns in if n : — 


advdn^ ^ braces for 
tightening a bedstead/ 
^IfififTif dnvdnj < spirit,^ ^ pro- 
per pride/ 

^^if^ifif dvandvauy ‘ tidings 
of arrival/ 

^fnpf utrany ^ fragments,’ ^ cast- 
off clothes/ 

^if uriy ‘ wool/ 

HTT^ kduy ‘shame/ 

kain, ‘ a bamboo twig.’ 
khirkiriy ‘ a window/ 
t^gfif ghiriy ‘ disgust/ 
jfm chhdfiy ‘ a bamboo frame 
for a thatch/ 


dharatiy ‘ a beam,’ ‘ ac- 
cent/ 

propensity,’ ‘ardor/ 
i|^if phufariy ‘ a quarrel/ 

bakdyatiy ‘the name 
of a tree/ 

If rahariy ‘ method/ 
rairiy ‘night/ 

sutkwiy ‘ a rod/ 
sdnghan, ‘act of smell- 
ing.’ 

suthmiy ‘drawers/ 
saiUy ‘ a hint,’ ‘ a wink/ 
irif Imuy ‘ name of a coin/ 


To which may be added all feminines in ffif, which faU under 
the specifications found in §§ 145, 147, 148, 150. 
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141 . Nouns which have the following terminations 
are feminine ; viz. : — 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in ^ a final. Under this 
head, we may note especially : 

a. Nouns in TUT d and »IT nd (m nd), from roots either 
unaltered or affected with gtin : as, from the root 
ichchhd, ‘ desire;’ from gup tfishid, ‘thirst;’ froinfut^, 
iNrt lekhdy ^ a line/ 

h. Abstracts in ^ Id, derived from nouns and adjectives : 
as, from ^courteous,’ ipSTlTT namratd, < courtesy;^ jpj, 

^ lord,^ prabhutd, ^ lordship/ These are very numerous. 

JEsc, A few Tatsama nouns in mf d, from bases in mt, 
are masculine, according to § 134. The principal of these 
are; ^fiWT animd, ^the faculty of becoming invisible; 
murddhd, < the head ; ^ ISHW yakshmd, ‘ pulmonary con- 
sumption ; ^ shleshmdy ‘ the phlegmatic humor.’ 

Rem. But the following, from bases in an, have become fern, in 
Hindi : viz., i^^plihd, ‘ the spleen mahimd, ‘ majesty.* 

tdrii, * a star,* is sometimes masc. and sometimes fern. 

(2) Many nouns in i final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract 
nouns in f?f ti and ft nix as, ifft ynati, ‘the mind;’ 
saTigati, ‘intercourse;’ l^nft gldni, ‘weariness.’ Under this 
class come also such nouns as vriddfu, ‘increase;’ 
huddhi, ‘wisdom;’ where the final aflSx ft ti has become fi| 
dhi by sandhi. 

Exc. But the following nouns in i are masc. ; viz. ; — 

a. Names of animals : as, ^fift kapi, ‘ a monkey ; ’ lift 
krimiy ‘ a worm.’ 

b. All compounds with ft dhi ; as, trftft paridhi, ‘ circum- 
ference;’ ftft nidhiy ‘a treasure;’ ^ftft vdridhi, ‘the 
ocean.’ 


Nouns Fern, by 
Termination. 


9 
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c. To these add all nouns in the following list, viz. : 


atithi, ‘ a guest.* 
akshiy ^ the eye/ 

"Hftr agnij ^ fire/ 

aniy ^ the edge of a 
weapon/ 
archif ^ a flame/ 
asi^ ^ a sword/ 
asthif bone/ 

"WTrfif drdtiy ^ an enemy/ 
dadhly ‘ curd/ 
vrfif dhvaniy ^ sound/ 


pdniy* ^ the hand/ 
mani^^ ^ a jewel/ 
yashti^ ^ a stick/ 

Ufti rdshi^ ^ a heap/ ^ a 
quantity/ 

vahniy ^fire/ 

^Tft ran* or Mn/ water/ 
Tftff vrtki, ‘rice.* 

'jjTftr shdli, ‘ rice.’ 
sacfii, ‘ intimacy.’ 
surabhi, ‘ nutmeg.’ 


(3) Most nouns in % I final are feminine : as, 

‘ bread ; btnUj ‘ supplication ; ’ ffdlly ‘ abuse/ 


Exc. Except those included under § 136, ( 8 ) b, and the 


following ; 

amly * nectar/ 
arf, ‘an enemy.’ 

^ ghi, ‘ clarified hutter.’ 
Eft ji, ‘ life,’ ‘ soul.’ 


•^^daht, ‘curdled milk.’ 
pdnl, ‘ water.’ 
motly ^ a pearl/ 
hdthiy ‘ an elephant/ 


Rem* These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions 
of Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, and ^ are 
corruptions of and and ^ 5 ^, of 

and ’sft and xjt^, of and xtrH; 

of They thus all come under the general principle 

laid down at the beginning of this chapter (§ 134). 

(4) All nouns in fz hat, WZ wat, or ^ wat, are 
feminine : as, chanchandhat, ‘ a throbbing ; ’ 

iulahdt, ‘ a calling ; ’ bandwat, ‘ a fabrica- 
tion;’ ’QirnUT ‘relationship.’ 


* Soinetiinei also fern. 
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Rem. 1. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are all derived 
from verbal roots in d final, and are,, for the most part, alliterative and 
imitative words: and (2) that the If and the are in some dialects 
frequently dropped. 

Rem. 2. The original of these terminations is the Sanskrit fern, noun, 
* state,* * condition ; ’ which has determined the gender of these 
derivatives. 

N.B. It is to be observed, in the application of the above rules, that 
each rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even 
though words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.g., 
dhobi, *a washerman,* is masc., though not explicitly excepted from 
§ 141 (3), because it is already included under § 13(i (8) b. 

142. The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part 
of the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of 
such Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in 
Hindi, the following principles will enable the student, 
in most cases, to determine their gender. 

(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in ^ d or f A 

( Ar . ' or ), are masc. : as, daryd ‘ a river ; ’ 

^81*1: khdnah ‘ a room ; ’ FpTTf gundh ), ‘ sin.’ 

.Exc. The following common words are fern.: viz., Bnn 
khata (Uas;.), ‘a fault;’ tarah ‘manner;’ 

dawd (Ijj), ‘medicine;’ ^■'81 dud (Vcj), ‘a prayer;’ 
dunyd (UiJ), ‘the world;’ nin bald (lb), ‘a calamity;’ ^ 
ruh ‘ spirit ; ’ ’BWTf saldh ‘ counsel ; ’ 55 ^ 

‘ morning.’ 

(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which ta 

is the first syllable, and «, the vowel of the last 
syllable, and which have the medial radical doubled, 
or the vowel preceding it in the second syllable length- 
ened, are masc.: as, taalluq ‘connexion;’ 

taldwat (cy^lb), ‘reading.’ The word iTTiyi 


Gender in 
Arabic and 
Persian Words. 
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lawajjuh (^y)> is an exception. But words of this 
form, though common in TJrdd, are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in tt if (cj) and 

ah are fern. : as, hukumat ‘ govern- 
ment;’ ndlish ‘ a complaint.’ 

Ea;c. The most common exceptions to the above rule are 
the following: viz., ‘meat;’ ?n@RT takht, 

Mdr. nanr ‘a throne; ’ darakht often 

mispronounced darakhat, and even darkhat, ‘a tree;’ 
dost ‘a hand;’ dost ‘a friend;’ iltf 

naksh (tJiAj), ‘a picture,’ ‘a print;’ but (euy), ‘an idol;’ 

wakt (ciA.), often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht, 
‘ time ; sharhat ‘ a drink/ 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with 7T ta (cj) for 
the first syllable, and f as the vowel of the last syllable, 
are generally fern.: as, tadbir (j-jJOi), ‘an expedient;’ 

tajwij ‘a plan.’ tdwlj ‘an 

amulet,’ is masc., but will scarcely be met with in Hindi, 
except, possibly, in the extreme west. 

143 . Most compound words follow the gender of the 

last word : as, ishwareehchhd, fern., ‘ the will of 

God ; ’ wtxflwiw goplndth, masc., ‘ lord of the milk-maids.’ 

Exc, But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most fre- 
quently take the gender of the first word : viz., , 

‘walk,’ ‘behaviour.’ 

144 . In the Naipdlf Gospel, many nouns which, according 
to the above rules, are feminine, are masculine. This is 
especially to be noted as regards a large number of Tatsama 
nouns in Examples are: ?nnj ‘kindness;’ WHTj ‘com- 
mand ; ’ i;^, ‘ desire ;’ etc., etc. ; all which, although by the 
above rules feminine, are masculine in the Naipdll Gospel. 
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Formation op Feminine Nouns. 

146. Tadbhava masc. nouns in ^ final * usually 
form their feminines by the substitution of I; i for UT d.'\ 
Thus ghora, ‘ a horse,’ makes ghori, ‘ a mare J ’ 
betdf ‘ a son, beti, ‘ a daughter.’ 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or 
trades, make the fern, in >■»; as, e.g., kaserd, ‘a 

brazier,’ fem. kaserin ; ^7^ dulhd, ‘ a bridegroom,’ 

fern. dulhin, ‘ a bride.’ But thatherd, ‘ a brazier,’ 

makes the fern. 3%^ piatheri ; and bhatiydrd, ‘ an 

innkeeper,’ makes its fern. bhatjgdri or 

bhapydrin. 

146. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination f; L Examples are, of Tatsamas : — devl, 
‘ a goddess,’ from dev ; putrl^ ‘ a daughter,’ from 

putra ; brdhmani^ ‘ a Brdhman woman,’ etc. : 

of Tadbhavas : — bheri^ ‘ a ewe/ from hher\ 

bandarl, ‘ a female monkey,’ from bandar, etc. 

147. Masc. nouns in t; f commonly form their feminine 
by adding n, the final vowel being previously short- 
ened ; as, dhobi, ‘ a washerman,’ fem., 

wia/f, ‘a gardener,’ fem., malm ; Wit ndi, ‘ a barber,’ 

fem., Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, 

and commonly denote professions and occupations. 

148. Other masc. nouns denoting occupations or 
trades, if ending in a consonant, form the fem. by the 


• Vid. § 140 (1) N.B. 

t Always, where the a represents an original akah. 
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suffix in or iJV : as, e g., ^hWTT ion&r^ ‘ a gold- 
smith,’ fem., aundrin or aundrni\ wstt: 

kaldr^ ‘a distiller,’ fern., kaldrin or 

kaldmL 

a. So, also, some Tatsama and Tadbhava names of 
animals form their fem. in Ff » or ift' Mi : as, 
stnhani, ‘a lioness,’ from t«f sink ; F|TFt*i^, bdghani, 
‘ a tigress,’ from ftr bdgh, Sk. 

Retn. In some cnses, i tnkes the place of a before the termination : as 
from Ffni. ‘a serpent,’ the fem., Frrfjpi. nf7|, ‘a husband,’ makes its 
fem., 

A. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) 
the fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in ^ f: as, fftWiT^ 
hitkdri, ‘ a friend,’ fem., hitkdrir^l. 

149. The suffix ^ni is added to Sanskrit nouns, to 
denote ‘the wife of’: as, e.g., pandit dni, ‘the wife 

of a pandit,’ from patfflit ; indrdtj.i, ‘ the wife of 

Indra.’ This usage is extended to a very few Persian words; 
as, especially, mihtardni, ‘the wife of a sweeper,’ 

from finpiT ( 

160. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form 

their fem. by adding the suffix Farr*! vowel 

being rejected. Thus, dube, ‘ a class of Brahmans,’ makes 
its fem., dubdin ; pdnx«> ‘ a brahmanical title,’ 

fem., paxdin. 

161. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many 

instances, quite a different word from the corresponding 
masc. term. Examples are : sdux, ‘ a bull,’ fem., 

gdo, ‘a cow;’ purush, ‘a man,’ fem., : 5 ft stri, ‘a 

woman ;’ bhdi, ‘ a brother,’ fem., ifflpr bahin, ‘a sister;’ 
fqinjaiVif, ‘a father,’ fem., FliHT mdtd, ‘a mother.’ 

162. Nouns of agency in fit retain the same form in either 
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gender: as, e.g., it^Nt ‘a singer;^ lapatiyd, 

‘ a liar/ niasc. or fem. 

153. In tlie fem. term., f, as found in Tatsama nouns, w« have simply Origin of Fem. 

Terminatious. 

the regular Sanskrit fem. teriniimtion. But the same termination in tiie 
fem. of Tadbhava nouns in d will be foiimi to represent the Sanskrit fem. 
term., ikd. Thus, as, e.g., ghcfd^ ‘ a horse,* is for the Sanskrit ghotakah ; 
ghorU ‘a mare,* is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, through an intermediate 
fovm, ghorii/d. Tadbhava feminities in n,in,ni, have, in most cases, arisen 
from Sanskrit inasc. bases in tn, fem., inL Thus, e.g., mdliny ‘ a gar- 
dener’s wife,* from rndli (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., mdl{\ is for mdlini\ 
dhobirit * a washerman,* masc., dhob(, for a form, dhdvini ; iundrin or 
mndrni, *a goldsmith’s wife,’ points to a Sk. masc. base, svar^akdri^ 

(fem. svarriakdri^i), for the more common svar^akdra. 

Declension op Noons. 

154. Declension (fwfw) respects those modifications 

of the noun by which are expressed the relations of 
number and case (uriT^)* 

a. Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, 
has lost the dual, and only recognizes a singular 
and plural If, very rarely, we meet a Sanskrit 

dual form, as, e.g., pitarau, ‘ parents,’ from ttjg, ‘ father,’ 
such forms have no organic connection with the language. 

165. The distinctions of number and case are marked, Method of 
in part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by 
certain inflectional changes; and in part, and more 
precisely, by the addition of certain particles to the 
base. Practically, Hindi has but one declension, from 
which certain classes of nouns exhibit slight variations, 
to be noted below. The following four rules cover 
all the inflectional changes to which substantives are 
subject in High Hindi. 

(1) Most Tadbhava mmc. nouns in ^ d, inflect the inflec«on in 
final vowel to n e, and those in 'Vt to e» or u e, 
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throughout the oblique singular ; all other nouns, masc. 
or fem., are inflected in the singular. Examples of 
inflected nouns are the following : grar kutia^ ‘ a dog,’ 
obi. sing., kuite ; gkomi ‘ a horse,’ obi. sing., 

ghore', tdmhd, ‘copper,’ obi. sing., tdmhe\ 

Htwt baniydn, ‘ a shopkeeper,’ obi. sing., baniyen 

or baniye ; dhudn, ‘ smoke,’ obi. sing., 

dhuen. Examples of uninflected nouns are ; mdll^ 
‘ a gardener,’ ^ ghar, ‘ a house,’ Wl’it larU^ ‘ a girl,’ 
»!T7rr mdtd^ ‘ a mother,’ biriydn, ‘ time,’ Tin rdt^ 

‘night,’ etc., all which fonns are used alike in the nom. 
and obi. sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in 
d, as, TT^rr rdjd^ ‘a king,’ Trran dtmd, ‘spirit,’ ftmr 
pita, ‘father,’ etc., retain the same form unchanged 
throughout the singular. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure o A, follow 
the analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obi. sing, 
in n f?, as, e.g., handahy ^ a servant,’ obi. sing., bande, 

Exc. L The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain un- 
changed in the sing. : viz., kdkdy « a paternal uncle ; ’ 

cAacAa, « a maternal uncle;’ WM\ldldy «a schoolmaster;’ 
«a title of respect;’ and a few other nouns expressive of 
relationship. 

Exc. 2. Occasionally the voc, sing., even of inflected 
Tadbhava masc. nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ^ son ! ’, is 
either b€^e or ifeT ketd. 

Rem. It is diflScult to give any rule or rules, by which the 
beginner, unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly 
to distinguish Tadbhava masc. nouns in from Tatsama 
nouns having the same termination. It will, however, be of 
service to observe, that 

1st, All nouns of agency and relationship in ttF? and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in including especially a large 
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number of common fern, nouns in and a few in wi (IQI), 
are pure Sanskrit and are never inflected ; while, on the 
contrary, most common concrete terms in ^ are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected, as al)ove, to T[ throughout the 
obi. sing. 

For example, the following, viz.: data, ‘a giver,’ 

liVsrenn komaltd, ‘ softness,’ ichchhd, ‘ desire,’ waSTT 

frisked, * thirst,’ are thus indicated as Tatsama nouns and 
uninflected. But, on the contrary, the concrete terms, 
ghard, ‘ an earthen jar,’ larkd, ‘ a boy,’ ghutnd, 

‘the knee,’ are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to u in the 
obi. sing. 

(2] All such masc. nouns as are inflected by the above inflection in 

^ ^ ^ Masc. Xom. 

rule to H c or «n in the obi. sing., retain the same I’l”- 
i n flection in the nom. plur. In all other masculine 
nouns, the nom. sing, and plur. are alike. Thus, vi^tiFr 
larkd, ‘ a boy,’ obi. sing., larke, makes its nom. 

plur. also larke, ‘boys;’ garhd, ‘a ditch,’ obi. 
sing., garhe, nom. plur., garhe, ‘ ditches.’ i^finrT 
rupiyd, ‘ a rupee,’ makes the obi. sing, and nom. plur., 
rupige, or rupae. On the other hand, 
ghar, ‘a house,’ yoddhd, ‘a warrior,’ bhdt, ‘a 

brother,’ have in the nom. plur. also, ghar, ‘ houses,’ 
yoddhd, ‘ warriors, bhdi^ ‘ brothers.’ 

Rem, Although, thus, in mnny nouns the number is not apparent from 
the termination, yet, practically, this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. 

As ill the use of such English words as ‘ deer,’ ‘ sheep,’ etc., the number is 
generally quite evident from the context. 

(3) All fern, nouns in f; / and t; L make the nom. “ 

plural in ^ an ; all other fem. nouns, in ^ en. It is to 

be observed, that fem. nouns iu ^ d, occasionally, and 
those in i, or t; i, commonly, insert a euphonic et y 
before all such added terminations, i final before this 
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being regularly shortened. Examples are, of the first 
class : larhi^ ‘ a girl,’ nom. plur., larktydn ; 

vidhi, ‘ a divine law,’ nom. plur., vidhiydn : 

of the second class: wpf hdt, ‘a word,’ hher^ ‘a 
sheep,’ iastu^ ‘a thing;’ nom. plur., bdten, 

hheren, bastuen. 

a. fichd, ‘a sacred ode/ and trZT gha^d, ‘a heavy 

cloud/ make the nom. plur. either v’chden, 

g/iatden, or Tichdyen, ghatdyen. ‘ a wife/ 

makes the nom. plur. 

&. ST V is rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of 
ly y ; chiefly after a labial vowel, as in bhauwen, ‘ eye- 
brows/ nom. plur. of bhaun ; and, very rarely, after i, 
as in ^TTf^rart putliwdny for Utyfbyart putliydn, ‘ dolls/ ‘ puppets,' 
from putli. 

c, A number of fern, nouns in iydf chiefly diminutives, 
form the plur. by the addition of Anusvdr only ; as, 
tiliyd, ^a young hen,’ nom. plur., tiliydn; 

dibiydf ^a small box,’ nom. plur., f^f^ipart dihiydn\ 
chiriydj ^a bird,’ nom. plur., chxrxydn. Similarly, 

f^niWT vidhvdj ‘a widow,’ makes the nom. plur., 
vidhvdn. 

d* gde or gdoy ^ a cow,’ and rom, ^ fine hair,’ 
^down,’ both reject the final letter before the plural termi- 
nations ; as in the nom. plur., iftd gden^ ftii roen. 

Rem* 1. The nom. plur. termliiRtion of feminine nouns is sometimes 
omitted, and the tendency to this omission seems to be increasing. 

JRent. 2. The numerals, when used collectively, either ns substantives 
or adjectives, make the nom. plur. in otherwise, the nom, plur. 

and sing, are alike;* as, tlnon, nom. plur., * the three;’ ’ifTTV 

isft^ chdroii ghofe, * the four liorseg ; ’ but gbofe, * four 

* These numeral forms in on are all Aggregatives, and the termination 
is not to be identified with tlie affix of the obi. plural, with wliich it has no 
connection. The form is explained in the chapter on Nutnerals, 
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horses, ‘ four fftme.' But do, * two,* used collectively, 

innkes the uom. pliir., donout ‘ the two,* ‘ both.* 

(4) All nouns wliatever, masc. and fern., terminate in inflection i. 

' OW. I’lur. 

on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvdr being 
dropped in the vocative only. 

In the case of nouns inflected to n c in the obi. 
sing., this termination on is substituted for the final 
vowel. If the noun end in t ^ or V *> the vowel, if 
long, is shortened, and a euphonic H y is inserted before 
the termination. A long final ^ m is shortened. In 
all other cases the termination is simply added to the 
nom. sing. 

Examples are, of nouns inflected to u in the sing. : 
ghord, ‘ a horse,’ obi. plur., ghoron, voc. plur., 
eft'll ghoro ; kuttd, ‘ a dog,’ obi. plur., ipiff kutton, 
voc. plur., gniV kutto ; of nouns in and X.' 

‘a cat,’ obi. plur., bilUyon, voc. plur., ; 

dhohi, ‘ a washerman,’ obi. plur., dhobiyon ; 

l^vi vidhi, ‘ a law,’ obi. plur., vidhiyon ; of other 

nouns : pmtak, ‘ a book,’ obi. plur., pustakon ; 

TPI rat, ‘ night,’ obi. plur., TPif rdton : Joru, ‘ a 

wife,’ obi. plur., joruon ; fqwT pita, ‘ a father,’ 

obi. plur., IxjTTTBt 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obi. plurals, devton^ Irregular Obi, 

rdjon, dtmorty from devtdy ^ a deity/ 

rdjd^ king/ '^SVT^n dtmdy ‘the spirit;’ but these forms are 
incorrect, and have not tiie sanction of good usage. They, 
correctly, follow the usage of all Tatsaina nouns, and for the 
obi. plur. add the termination to the nom. sing., making 
devtdon, rdjdon, ^HrarPSt dtmdon. 

h. But the following nouns, viz., wntgacj ‘a cow,’ rom, 

‘ down,’ gdnw, ‘ a village,’ v|t^ ndnw, ‘ a name ddnrv, 

* a time,’ irbg pdnxo, ‘ the foot,’ drop the final letter before the 
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obi. plur. termination. In the last four, the Anusvdr before 
the final consonant is also often dropped, so that the obi. plur. 
of these nouns becomes S||^' gdon, roon, goon, 

ndon, ddon, pdon. 

Postpositions 150. The elaborate inflectional system of the Sanskrit 

of Declension. , . , i 

having become reduced to the few inflections above 
noted, the necessity for a more precise definition of 
the various relations of the noun than these could 
afford, was met by the addition to the oblique form 
of the noun of certain particles, commonly called post- 
posHiom.* Although the relation of the noun to these 
postpositions is less intimate than that of the Latin or 
Sanskrit case-terminations to the stem, still reasons of 
practical convenience have led grammarians to arrange 
the declension of the Hindi noun after the Sanskrit 
model, in eight cases, as follows : Hominative (^), 
Accusative (^), Dative Agent 

lative Genitive (^V), Locative (^ifvw^), and 

Vocative No postpositions are used with the 

Nominative and Vocative. Those which are assigned 
to the remaining cases, in High Hindi, are as follows : 
Ace. and Dat. Agt. %, Abl. %, Gen. ^ (%, 

Loc. “If, x(x, or All of these are appended to 

the oblique form of the noun, where such a form exists. 

Hem. The same postpositions are used for the several cases, whether 
the noun be in the singular or plural. is. sometimes substituted for 
in the accusative of the reflexive pronoun, 


) ♦ These are similar in character to prepositions in English ; hut as tliey 
always follow their noun, they are more accurately termed ‘postpositions.’ 

t What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But 

[ as, in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it 
seems better to drop a term which can only mislead. 
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167. The accusative appears iu Hindi under two Formation of 

Accusative and 

forms, the one identical Avith the nominative, the other Dative, 
consisting of the noun in its oblique form Avith the 
appended postposition In this last case, Avhen the 
accusative is the object of a transitive verb, ?iit is in- 
capable of translation, and merely gives a certain 
definiteness to the noun. But with an accusative pre- 
ceding a verb of motion, it is to be rendered ‘ to ; ’ 
and when the accusative denotes the time at which, 
it will be translated ‘ at ; ’ as, ^ flit ‘ go to the 
house *«t, ‘ at night.’ flit is also used as the post- 
position of the dative, when it is always rendered ‘ to.’ 

168. Strictly speaking, % is the English ‘by,’ but Formation of 

OdrS0 o£ tlio 

in rendering into English idiom, it will be found ne- Agent, 
cessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as 
the nominative. The full exposition of the use of this 
case is of necessity deferred to the chapter on Verbs. 

159. The ablative postposition, %, is sometimes to be^?™?*’®"®^ 
translated ‘ from,’ but sometimes also, ‘ by ’ or ‘ with.’ 

160. The genitive postposition, flir, is, accurately 
speaking, an adjective particle, equivalent to such Eng- 
lish phrases as ‘belonging to,’ ‘pertaining to,’ etc.* 

The noun, by the addition of this particle, is in reality 
converted into a possessive adjective; hence this post- 
position, as will hereafter appear, follows the regular 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in a, 

* The following remarks of Lassen, concerning the corresponding 
Murd^hi genitive in chd^ apply equally to the Hindi genitive in kd» 

** Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt ^patris equum, ^ oppidi cives/ sed 
*patemum equum/ * oppidanos ewes* Adjectivum autem quum sit ^ facile 
opparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur." — Inst. Ling, 

Prac. p. 54. 
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and is made to agree with the noun which the genitive 
defines, in gender, number, and case. 

Gen**rMtpLi- following rules regulate the use of the three 

forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) ^ H is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as 
the nom. sing. 

(2) % he is used before all masc. nouns when in any 
case but the nom. sing. The only exception has been 
stated under rule (1). 

(3) ifft M is used before all fern, nouns in any case 
whatever, singular or plural. The following examples 
will illustrate these rules. Thus we say : 

dhobi kd beta, ‘ the washerman’s son.’ 
mdli ke betCy ‘ the gardener’s sons/ 

XIX baxhal ke laxke paVy ^ on the carpenter’s 

child/ 

TTWT % ^ raja ke gdon men, ^ in the king’s villages/ 

Wr xrx paniiton kd ghavy ^ the house of the pundits/ 
hrdhmarj, ki pothiy ^ the Brahman’s book/ 

TT5IT ^ rdjd ki dgyd par, ‘ on the king’s command/ 

ishwdr ki bdten, ‘ the words of God.’ 

^ 'IT pahdxon ki chorion par, ‘ on the peaks 

of the mountains.’ 

N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or 
number of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, 
has nothing whatever to do with the inflection of the particle. 
It is determined solely by the gender, number, and case of the 
following noun. 

The Locative 162. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned 

Poetpositione. locative case, ^ is the English ‘ in ; ’ tit is ‘ on ; ’ 

WW and iirni alike denote the limit to which, ‘ up to,’ 
‘as far as.’ For nn, the Sk. Tpihii is occasionally 
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used, as in the ShakuntaU ; thus, iriw, ‘ as far 
as the ocean.’ 

a. It should be observed, that, iu fact, the locative, like the 
accusative^ has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique 
form of the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative 
postpositions attached ; and the other form consisting of such 
oblique form only, the postpositions being omitted. In the 
case of uninflected singular nouns, the latter form will of 
course be identical with the noni. sing. Thus we may say, 

^ % or ^ ‘at that time;’ inn: ^ or, 

more rarely, inn: % ‘ in the midst of the city.’ This 

latter form is used in cases where the noun has almost or 
quite lost its substantive character, and has become practically 
equivalent to a preposition or adverb. 

Rem* That the oblique form alone, in this last instance, is a true locative 
rase, is plain from the fact that the d final of the genitive postpositions aii<l 
of adjectives, is always inflected to ^before the form in question, even when 
it is identical with the nominative singular. Nor is it correct, with some, 
to represent the postposition as in such coses arbitrarily omitted. In 
reality, we have lierein a remaining trace of the old inflectional system 
of declension. The inflectional ending has indeed, in all nouns except 
Tiidbliavas in d, entirely disappeared, leaving the noun in form like the 
nominative, but tlie real character of such w’ords is still discernible from 
their power to occasion the inflection of an attributive adjunct. 

163. The word ^ii hg (Sk. and Garh. iPrn) is ap- Periphroifie 

. . . .. Plural, 

pended to plural nouns when it is desired to indicate 

the plural as a class. The plural inflection and the 
several postpositions are then added, not to the noun 
itself, hut to this appended In the case of in- 

flected Tadbhavas in d, the noun is inflected to e before 
whether in the nom. or the obi. plur. In all 
other cases the noun before ift*I remains uninflected. 

Examples are the following: nom. plur., 
rdj'd log, ‘kings,’ as a class; ^41' ilWt ^ dkoH logon 
mm, ‘ among washermen ; ’ irfw wWf ^ kavi logon ko, 
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‘ to poets ; ’ If haniyen logon se, ‘ by shop- 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, twrr ^TH! daa rdjd dCy 
since there is no reference to kings as a class ; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’ — a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’ — ^must be translated, 
raja log dhani hote hain. 

а. This usage of the word wtif is properly confined to nouns 

denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar log, much as we would say, 

^the monkey folk/ It has indeed been denied that is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons ; but ex- 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the Ramdyan : ffH, 

^ (they) killed deer with the arrow/ 

б. The word is often used alone, where in English we 
have ‘they’ in the sense of ‘people, in general;’ as, 

, = French, ‘on dit,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

B.em. has also a feminine form, ‘woman,’ but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides the word aitu or »nr, ‘ a host,’ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class ; as, e.g., ^ ^t nnm , 
‘the gods;’ THTHni, ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz. : as, 

‘mountains;’ as, mn ‘worshippers;’ 
as, fwiT* ‘sunbeams;’ as, ‘animals;’ 

KVK, as, 'taftr tmr, ‘ sages ;’ as, xm , ‘ sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 
whole of my sins;’ IRTHI, as, ;thl| ^PRTV, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good;’ 4|%.«|, as, ^^iq, ‘warriors;’ 
as, ^ ‘young Brahmans;’ as, 
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YHTj ^the monkeys;’ as, ^sins.’ The word 

is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line ; as, 

^ the line of hair along the breast bone 
^ a flock of cranes,’ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 
fif^ ^a multitude of demons.’ 

Mem,' In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

^ assemblage,’ ‘ multitude,’ ^ flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

166. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 
English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always 
be expressed in Hindi, may be either ^a horse’ or 

^ the horse ; ’ may be ^ women ^ or ^ the women.’ The 

indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, ‘ some,’ ^ any ; ’ 

but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, In the case of 

nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with as, 
which may mean, ^the horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understand that the acc. with is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 


166- In exhibiting the declension of nouns according Classification 

- , ft , , *^01 Declensions. 

to the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. (1) The First Declension will comprise all mascu-Masc. Declen- 
lines. Of this declension the First variety will include Variety, 
all Tadbhava * nouns in or ^ which are inflected in 


* For definitiou of * Tadbhava ’ nouus, see § 70- 


10 
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‘ to poets ; ’ % haniyen logon w, ‘ by shop- 

keepers.’ To illustrate further, such a phrase as ‘ten 
kings came,’ we must render, ^ tWIT vm das raja de, 
since there is no reference to kings as a class ; but the 
phrase ‘ kings are wealthy,’ — a general statement with 
regard to the class ‘kings,’ — must be translated, 
raja log dhanl hole hain. 

а. This usage of the word is properly confined to nouns 

denoting persons, though it is occasionally used, somewhat 
jocosely, in reference to animals, by the common people, who 
might say, e.g., bandar logy much as we would say, 

^tlie monkey folk/ It has indeed been denied that is 
ever used except with nouns denoting persons ; but ex- 
ceptions occur to this general rule, even in literature, as in 
the following phrase from the Rdmdyan : iVif f|pq[, 

^ (they) killed deer with the arrow/ 

б. The word is often used alone, where in English we 
have *they’ in the sense of ^people, in general;’ as, 

, = French, ‘on dit,’ ‘they say.’ But often, in such 
cases, is omitted and the verb stands alone. 

Item, has also a feminine form, ‘woman,* but 

this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

164. Besides the word aim or ajar, ‘ a host,’ is also 
often added to nouns to denote a class ; as, e.g., ^ ' H Wi am j, 
‘the gods;’ inTT’l’fj ‘the stars,’ etc. Many other words 
are appended to nouns in like manner, in prose as well as 
in poetry, as indicative of plurality or multitude. Among 
these, the most common are the following, viz. : as, aiVT 

‘mountains;’ t^af, as, arm nai, ‘ w'orshippers ; ’ fajair^, 
as, ‘sunbeams;’ as, ^ ‘animals;’ 

Wm , as, aaftl tlTH, ‘ sages ;’ , as, tjto , ‘ sins,’ i.e., ‘ the 

whole of my sins;’ ^jarni, as, ^ wra, ‘the good,’ i.e., ‘the 
assemblage of the good;’ aj^^', as, ant ^^<9, ‘warriors;’ 
as, aj^ ‘young Brahmans;’ TJtT, as, 
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^the monkeys;^ as, ^sins.’ The word 

is added to a few nouns to connote order in a line ; as, 

^ the line of hair along the breast bone 

< a flock of cranes,^ as always flying in a line. Two nouns of 
plurality are occasionally appended to a word; as, 

multitude of demons.^ 

Mem. In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, 

< assemblage,’ ‘ multitude,’ ‘ flock,’ etc., but very often it will 
be found that English idiom will only admit the translation of 
the noun as a simple plural. The above words are by no means 
all equivalent to nor are they all used interchangeably 
among themselves. 

166. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in The Article 
English by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always 
be expressed in Hindi, may be either ^a horse’ or 

^ the horse ; ’ may be ^ women ^ or ^ the women.’ The 

indefinite article may be sometimes rendered by the numeral 
nil, ^one,’ or the indefinite pronoun, ‘some,’ ‘any;’ 

but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite article, 
occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, nf • In the case of 
nouns in the accusative, the force of the definite article may 
be often expressed by the use of the form with ^ ; as, 
which may mean, U/ie horse.’ But the student must not 
therefore understaind that the acc. with ^ is always to be 
rendered with the definite article. 

166« In exhibiting the declension of nouns according ciassincation 

in. 1 • *11 T • oi Declensions. 

to the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify 
them according to gender in two declensions, each of 
which has two varieties. 

I. (1) The First Declension will comprise all mascu-Masc. Decien- 
lines. Of this declension the First variety will include Variety, 
all Tadbhava * nouns in ^ or ^ which are inflected in 


* For definition of * Tadbhava ’ nouns, see § 70. 


10 
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the obi. sing, to n or if, and the Second variety, all 
other masculine nouns. Nouns of the first variety are 
declined like 


ghord^ ‘ a horse.^ 


Singular. 


N. 

ghord, ‘ 

a horse.’ 

Ac. 

gf^ord or ^ 


ghove koy ‘a 

horse/ or 


‘ to a horse.’ 


D. 

^ ghore koy ‘to a 


horse/ 


Ag. 

% ghor^ 

ne. ‘by a 


horse.’ 


Ab. 

% ghoxe i. 

‘from a 


horse.’ 


G. 

m (1 or 

ift), ghoxe 


kd {ke or 

ki), ‘of a 


horse/ ‘ horse’s.’ 

L. 

V, v;k, 



ghore merty 

pary tuky 


talakj ‘ in. 

on, to a 


horse,’ 



V. f he ghore , « O horse/ 


Plural. 

N. ghore^ < horses.^ 

Ac. ghore or ^ 

ghoron ko^ ‘horses/ or 
‘to horses.^ 

D. lilt ghoron ko^ ‘to 

horses.^ 

Ag. % ghoron we, ‘ by 

horses/ 

Ab. % ghoTTon se^ ‘ from 

horses.^ 

G. ^ or g-Aoron 

kd {Ite or Ar«), ‘horses,^ 
or ‘ of horses.’ 

L. %, vj:, im, Tw™ 

ghoron men, par, tak^ 
talaky ‘ in, on, to horses/ 

^Aoro,‘0 horses/ 


Mwc-^P^ien- ^2) The Second variety of masculine declension in- 
Variety. cludes all other masculine nouns of whatever termina- 
tion, and may be represented by vr: ghar^ ^a house.’ 
It differs from the above, only in that the inflection of 
the noun is confined to the oblique plural. As the 
postpositions are the same with all nouns, it will be 
unnecessary to give the remaining paradigms in detail. 
It will be remembered that the second form of the loc. 
is like the nom. 
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‘a house.’ 

SlNQULAB. FlFBAL. 

N. gftor, ‘ a house.’ N. ghar, ‘ houses.’ 

Ac. ghar or ^ ghcir Ac. ^^ghar or T^gharon 

ko, ‘ a house,’ or ‘ to a Ao, ‘ houses,’ or ‘ to the 

house.’ houses.’ 

So also is declined the Tatsama* noun, 

Tm rdjdf ‘ a king.’ 

SlNGtrLAB. PuTBAt. 

N. 7;t^ rdjd, ‘ a king.’ N. »■“/«> ‘ kings.’ 

Ac. ryd or "^TWr ^ rdjd Ac. ^4/d or iBt 

ko, ‘ a king.’ rdjdon ko, ‘ kings.’ 

So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other 
vowel, as the following : 

mdli, ‘ a gardener.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ttNiV nidll, ‘a gardener.’ N. mdl'i, ‘gardeners.’ 

Ac. mdli or ^ Ac. ^ndl'i or 

mdli ko, ‘ a gardener.’ mdligon ko, ‘ gardeners.’ 

bichchhu, ‘ a scorpion.’ 

Cs 

SiNGULAK. Plural. 

N. a scorpion/ N. scorpions.’ 

Ac. bichchhu or tiff Ac. bichchhu or 

bichchhu ko, ‘a scorpion.’ t|t hichchhuon ko, ‘ scorpions.’ 

167. II* (1) The Second Declension comprises all femi- Fem. Decien- 
nine nouns. The First variety includes all feminines Variety. 

I'l T t; ^ or ^ w ; the Second variety, all other 
feminines. 


* For detinitiou of * Tatsama ’ nouus, see § 70. 
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Fern. Beclen- 
•ion : 2nd 
Variety. 


As an example of the First variety^ we may take 
potMy ^ a book.’ 

SiNGULAE. Plural. 

N. poth(f « a book.’ N. pothiydn^ < books.’ 

Ac. pothi or Ac. Ajy <£« or 

pothi ko, ‘a book.’ '^pothiyon ho, ‘books.’ 

Like is declined 

sdru, ‘ a starling.’ 

SlNGULAE. PlUEAL. 

N. ‘a starling.’ N. ‘ starlings.’ 

Ac. or ;5inf ?Rt sdru Ac. sdrudn or 

ko, ‘ a starling.’ ijt sdruon ko, ‘ starlings.’ 

And after the analogy of the accusative are declined 
the remaining cases in these and all similar nouns. 

(2) The Second variety of feminine declension may be 
illustrated by the word 

‘night.’ 

SlNGULAE. PlUEAL. 

N. X'PT rdt, ‘night.’ N. J^rdten, ‘nights.’ 

Ac. xrnf rdt or '^T!1 ^ rdt ko, Ac. tTTI rdten or ^ rdton 
‘night.’ ko, ‘nights.’ 

As an example of fem. nouns in w we take 

?n?TT mdtd^ ‘ a mother.’ 

Singular. Plural. 

N. JTifil nidtdy ^ a mother.’ N. ilTTnxt radtden or inriT 

mdtd^ ^mothers.’ 

Ac. ?rnrr Wia/a or ^ Ac. iRTTmt nidtden or 

mdtd ko^ ^a mother.’ mdtdon koy ^mothers.' 


* The more common form in both nom. and uninflected acc. 
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In like manner are declined all other nouns of this 
class. 

N.B. For the indefinite article, the definite article may be 
substituted throughout the above tables. 

Dialectic Substantive Declension. 

The Western Dialects. 

168. In the Braj dialect, ^ is rarely substituted for n in Braj and 
the obi. sing, of Tadbhava nouns in iifT; as in %% for 

more commonly the inflection of the singular agrees with 
High Hindi. A voc. sing, in from masc. nouns in is 
occasionally found; as, gardener;’ 

Lord,' from Iw the nom. plur. of Tadbhava 

masc. nouns in the termination is as in High Hindi. 

An irregular noni. masc. plur., ^ a class of servants,’ 

occurs in the Prem Sdgar. In the nom. plur. of fem. nouns, 

often appears for H.H. as in for ‘nights.’ 

The nom. plur. of fem. nouns in ^ is often formed by the 
simple addition of Anusvdr; as in for ‘ books ; ’ 

for ^ friends.’ In the obi. plur., is sometimes 

vriddhied to iff, as in inff? for isn0f> ^houses;’ but more 
commonly the obi. plur. is formed by the termination it or 
A final long vowel is shortened before this i, and a 
euphonic ^ is sometimes inserted after a final Tf. Examples 
are, «a sinner,’ obi. plur., xnflir, trrftrfiT, or 

« a woman,’ obi. plur., iTTfTl, or tree,’ 

obi. plur.,%|f^; vmi, "a foot,’ obi. plur., xrRn. The Kanauji 
does not differ from High Hindi in its inflections, except in 
the obi. plur., which terminates in 

169. The Mdrwdri, as also the other Rajputana dialects, inflection in 
exhibits instead of irr> as the sign of the nom. sing, of 

strong Tadbhava masc. nouns ; which, again, is inflected in the 
obi. sing, to instead of Xt> in all the dialects in question. 

Thus, e.g., for the High Hindi, ^ a horse,’ we have 
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obi. sing.j^tTf* other nouns agree with the High Hindi 
throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Mdrwdri nouns of this class, 

ends in and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus 
we have In all other nouns, the case of the 

agent sing, is like the nom. It never takes a postposition. 
All Mdfwdri nouns have also an inflected loc. sing, in ^ ; as, 
e.g.,'qt, « in the house/ ‘ on the horse.' 

b. So also, according to Beanies,* Chand sometimes uses 
an inflected form in n, or occasionally for the case of the 
agent. Gujardti and Mardfhi also both preserve this inflected 
case of the agent, the former making it imj, the latter in it. 

c. The nom. plur. of all Mdrwiirl Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

ends in '<irT* Thus, from ‘ a horse,’ we have the 

nom. plur., ^1^, ‘ horses.’ Other masc. nouns are unchanged 
in the nom. plural. All Mdywdri fern, nouns make the nom. 
plur. in ^ ; t final, before this termination, is hardened to ^ . 
Examples are; ‘a mare,’ nom. plur., ‘a 

word,’ nom. plur., ^TPlt- The obi. plur. form of aU Mdrwdri 
nouns terminates in t ^nal being hardened to as in 
?nwtfr=H.H. ‘of the gardeners.’ The above 

rules for Md^wdyi declension apply to all the Rajputana 
dialects. 

170. The Garhwdli and Kumdoni dialects agree with the 
Rajputana dialects m the inflection of the sing., except that, 
so far as I know, they have not the inflected case of the 
agent and the locative.f In the nom. sing, also, like Mdywdn, 
they have the termination 'W; but differ from the Rajpu- 
tana dialects in inflecting the obi. plur. to instead of • 
In Naipdli, all noims have the same form in the nom. and 


* Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 212. 

t I surprised that I have not found such forms, as, from tlie 
arcliaic character of these dialects, I should have exjiected such survivals 
of the old inflections. Very possibly they may yet be discovered. 
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obl. sing., with the exception, as in High Ilindf, of strong 
Tadbhava nouns in (H.H. which inflect the obl. sing, 
to Both the nom. and obl. plur. in NaipdK are formed 
by adding to the nom. sing, the termination or fH; as 
child,' nom. and obl. plur., or 

But often this plural termination is omitted, and the noun 
appears in form like the singular; thus, WtfT ^ 

^ other fell among thorns,' and in the Gospel, passim. 

Rem, This pliirnl termitiation is sometimes added to participles used 
adjectively, and even to wliole phrases. Examples are given in the secthm 
on Naip^H conjugation. 

171. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use The Braj Post- 
of the postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the 
corresponding postpositions iif the western dialects, as ex- 
hibited in Table II. or y, and , is used as the post- 
position of the accusative and dative. The abl. postposition, 

or Tlf, used in the Braj and other dialects, must always 
be translated ‘ from ' or ‘ by,' never, ^ with.' The Braj form, 
is almost always rendered ‘on,' but is occasionally used in 
the sense of ‘by,' where, in High Hindi, we would have 
or are e.xactly equivalent to 

172. The M^rwafi forms call for little remark. The gen. Postposition* 
postpositions, TT. "Oj correspond in usage respectively 

wr, in High Hindi; with the single exception, that 

when the gen. denotes possession or duty, ^ is used before 
masc. nouns in the obl. sing., instead of The same re- 
marks apply to the use of etc., in MewdrI. 

Examples are: ^ ^ 'the ruler of 

Bathotli is Dung Ji ; ' ^ t ^ ' lie went to the 

Brahman's house; , ‘ten thousand of 

treasure.’ tji, for t|?f ( = mr), is occasionally found ; as, 

‘the god of gods.' The gen. postpositions, Ttuft and 
lift (=^), so far as we are aware, are used only in poetry. 

Examples are, ^ ‘a steamer;’ 

TTUft ’WW, ‘the Nawdb of Delhi.’ (for 
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occurs, in one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar, with the 
2nd pers. pron., ‘your,’ for ?pfTKT. »rtff> often 

(=%•), ‘in,’ in Miiy. is regularly used as a postposition, 
as, Xlf^, ‘dust on the turban’ ; but it more rarely 

occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in construction 
with a preceding genitive ; as, % ?rtff > ‘ in the country,’ 

for Erttf “if ; ^ ‘in captivity,’ = W. 

The same usage with the dialectic equivalents of "ij occasion- 
ally occurs in the Ramdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. 
In the colloquial, ( = 7 ^) is often treated as a predicative 
adjective, and is then made to agree with the subject of the 
sentence in gender and number. Thus they say, ’TPR 

‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village;’ 

‘the washerwoman went as far as the 
lake.’ The following sentences illustrate the remaining 
postpositions: ‘he has seized and 

caiTied off pdngar Sing;’ fWT ‘having climbed 

upon the fort.’ is sometimes construed with the 

genitive, like Titff ; as, ‘on the horse.’ ^is 

used like %; as, M WTlt, ‘he fought with the 

English.’ 

173. In Western Hindf, I have met an acc. and dat. post- 
position = It is evidently connected with the cor- 

responding Mdy. %, Panj. ^ as the gen. postposition, 
the regular substitute for tjrr, in Panjdbi, is also found, very 
rarely, in Western Hindf. Beames gives from Chand an 
instance of an inflected instr. singular of a feminine noun 
in from 

o. although in reality a conjunctive participle from 

‘to do,’ or ‘make,’ is colloquially used as a post- 
position with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges Valley. It is nearly equivalent to % 
in the sense of ‘from’ or ‘by;’ it is never to be rendered 
‘with.’ Thus we may say, tnq ‘free from sin,’ 

for qrq % or XtW- 1“ the following from the 
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Rdmdyan, is equivalent toU, ‘in ; ’ ^ 

^fastened like arrows in (his) mother^s breast.’ 

b. and ^ are sometimes found for the abl. postposition 
% is sometimes colloquially added to thus, % % ; it 

emphasizes the idea of ^ source,’ ^ beginning ; ’ thus, % 
% ^ quite from the mountain to the river.’ 

very rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for 7|^ ; it properly 
belongs to Hdfoti. 

c. The Himalayan postpositions, as will he seen in Table II., differ very 

consideraI)ly from those used elsewhere, but call for little special remark 
in this connection. It is well, however, to note the very frequent use, in 
Nnipalf, at least, of the conjunctive participle, of the verb 

(H.H. ‘ to see,* as a postposition, in many instances where High 

Hindi w’onld have % * Thus, inwr= h.h., 

whosoever sliall be ashamed of me.* The gen. 
postposition in all the Himalayan dialects is which is inflected to 
IKJ for the masc. obi. sing, and the pliir., and to for the fern, 
througiiout. The use of the postposition %, assigned to the ablative, 
is confined to tliose cases in which in High Hindi, bears an instru- 
mental sense. 


The Eastern Dialects, 

174. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan, as in many eastern Declension in 

, , , , « « 1 1 , , the Rhmhyan. 

dialects, a short vowel takes the place of a final long vowel in 
Tadbhava nouns, masc. and fern. Thus, for ‘ a bride- 

groom," we have ; for ^ an earthen jar," ^ ; for 
woman," etc., etc. Also for the inherent 

a final of nouns in High Hindi, we often find u, sometimes 
lengthened, metri gratia; as, for ^body;" or 
for ‘a hero etc., etc. 


* Compare the analogous use of karke, above referred to, § 173, a. 
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175* All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in 
precisely the same way. The class of (High Hindi) Tadbhava 
substantives in ^ does not exist, and all nouns arc unchanged 
ill the sing., except that for the acc. or dat. the termination 
ff or is often added to the uninflected base ; thus, 
or ^ Ham/ or ^ to Ham ; or ' the 

or ^to the sage/ In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl.: ^ ‘the king, 

having made inquiry of his Gum and performed the family 
rites/ Occasionally, at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, 
we find the termination commonly represented by Aumvcir, 
It may be added (1) to a iiom. sing.: as, if ^^9 ^to-day 
there is no doubt/ in which case it is to be regarded as a 
neuter termination; or ( 2 ) to an acc. siiig.: as, 

‘ together with Sugriv/ where it represents the masc. acc. sing, 
termination. But it is often added only for the sake of metre 
or rhyme. The voc. sing, is regularly like the nom. 

176. The nom. plur. of all nouns, masc. and fern., is like the 
nom. sing. ; the obi. plur. is formed by adding if, ^ or 
to the nom. sing. : as, from igfir, ^ a sage,^ obi. plur., ; 

gr:, ‘a god,' obi. plur., ^nrfK^ 'a woman,' obL plur.. 

In some instances, "'iFf is added after a vowel- 
termination, the euphonic Uf being characteristically omitted : 
as in ^to the eager,' dat., from 

a. 111 a single instance, we find in the Hdmdyan a masc. 
nom. plur. in in ^musicians;' thus, 

^»rn»rT l ^ ‘the servants all, and 

the diflTerent musicians, he loaded with gifts and honour.'* 


Compare the similar form from the Prem Sdgar, 
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177. The following Sanskrit case-fonns occur: viz., masc. 
instr. sing., ^with an arrow also used adverbially, 
‘joyfully;’ ncut. acc. sing., ‘Brahma-,’ inasc. abl. sing., 

from (their) rank;^ iieut. loc. sing., ‘in the 

heart masc. nom. plur., inj (for Sk. ‘men;’ masc. 

voc. sing., ‘ O king ! fern. voc. sing., ^1), ‘ O Sitdl\ 

178. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termi- 

nation , added to substantives and words used substantively ; 
as, etc. This, however, is not a case- 

ending, but serves merely to emphasize the noun, and is 
therefore equivalent to the High Hindi emphatic particle,^;* 
e.g., ^ ^ ‘even one blind or deaf wopid 

not speak thus/ 

179. In the Rdmdyan the postposition for the acc. and dat. Postpositions 

^ ^ in tlie Ram^' 

is : thus, ^ ^ ^for you Brahma yan. 

has sown the seed of trouble.’ Variant forms are 
and (^^rrsr) 5 ^ ^ also occur. None of these, how- 

ever, are of frequent employment ; the obi. form in or fjj, 
mentioned above, is very commonly preferred. 

180. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under 
three different forms : viz., or obi. masc., fern., 

5ifT; inflected, before fern, nouns only, to and in, to 
which we may assign the feni. inflected form, %. As these 
are apt to confuse the beginner, we give the following ex- 
amples of the use of each form : 

‘the Lord said. It is the poison of the moon, brother;’ M 
^the pain of the creatures is not removed;’ 


* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form of this particle, 
/i(i, by the elision of h, and sandhi of the then concurrent vowels ; so that, 
e.g., ekau is for ekahu. 
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Declension in 
Eastern Col- 
loquials. 


^rni tVf ‘ whose gain is the injury of others’ 
well-being;’ ‘guard SUd> or ‘keep 

a watch of Sitd ‘the first (form of) 
devotion is association with the good.’ ?ini; is also used before 
masc. nouns or pronouns in an oblique case : ^ 

^ BTT^, ‘ I may not be killed by any one,’ lit., ‘die, killed 
by any one;’* ^ ‘that immortal 

One, whose handmaid thou art;’ ^5 ‘the welfare 

of Tulsi ;’ ‘ Umd, this is the greatness 

of the good.’ Besides the above, the regular inflections, % 
and tjt, are also found in the Rdmdyan ; so also, rarely, the 
Kanaujf gen. sign, and the Braj, but all these are 
foreign to the dialect. 

181. The usual form of the abl. postposition in the Rdmd- 
yan is '^f. The loc. postposition is with seven variant 
forms, given in Table II., all of which = H. H. 1i. The other 
postpositions assigned to the locative call for no special 
remark. The Sanskrit corrupted to int?!, is occasion- 

ally used in the sense of the H.H. ‘ up to ;’ as, Tit* 
IT^TI, ‘for as much as one yojan’ also becomes 

and 


182. In Avndhf, Bhojptiri, Mllgadhf, and Maitbilf, strong Tadblmva 
masc. nouns in ^ are unindected in the .r^bl. sing. But in the gen. sing., 
before the postposition a final or is shortened, giving, e.g., 

VlltjJ, insteiid of ^\||«||, In S. Bhiigalpiir, how- 

ever, a final long vowel is retained in this case also. Weak nouns ending 
in a silent consonant, as ghar^ may be inflected to e in tlie obi. sing. 


♦ ilf^ is here the nom. plur., agreeing with as plural in form, 
though singular in sense. 
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in M%adhi, or to a in the Maithili of S. Bhngalpdr, gfiving^ ghare, 
ghara. In the other eastern dialects, nouns of this class are un- 
changed in the obi. sing. 

a. Verbal nouns in in Bhojpurf, Mdgadbf, and Maithili, make the Inflectioti of , 

^ V Verbal Nouns. 

obi. sing, in ; as, ‘ seeing,’ obi. sing. Verbal nouns 

which consist of the root, either alone or with an added |[, make the 
obi. sing, in e in all these dialects ; as or ohl. sing , 

But in the centre and extreme east of the Maithili country ^ ai is some- 
times used for this e, and on the border of the Mdgadhi, a; as in the 
Mt. Mg. Tlie verbal noun in ’ll in ,the central part of the 

S. Maithili area, makes the obi. sing, in as obi. sing. 

In Bhojptiri, the nom. and obi. plur. terminate in VT, f9f, or Besides 
tliese, in Sdran and Champaran is used a non-honorific plural in sa. 

Avadhi, Riwai, and Magadhi have ^ in the nom. and obi. plur., and 
M%adh-Maithili, f^. The other Maithili sub-dialects make the plural 
throughout like the singular, or use a periphrastic form with etc. 

Sufficient illustrations will be found in the Tables. 

d. Bhojp6ri, Magadhi, and Maithili present in the singular true in- Inflectional 
dectional instrumental and locative cases, which terminate respectively 
in and T[. Variant forms of the instr. are, in W. Bhojpiiri, and 
in S.E. Maithili, and In general, these inflectional cases are con- 
fined to weak nouns, except in Bbojpdri, where they occur in strong nouns 
also, a final d being first rejected. Other final long vowels are shortened, 
and the cognate semi-vowel is inserted before these terminations. Illus- 
trations are : from instr, and ; from instr, 

from xit^f 

183. In ah ihe Eastern Hindi dialects is added to the noun, as Eastern Peri- 
in High Hindi, to term a periphrastic plural. But when the noun denotes pkrastic Plural, 
other than rational heings, is used instead of In the Maithili 

dialects, spoken on the border of Bangdl, occur the following variants : 
in S. Bhagalpfir, and tu Central and Western Puritniyd, 

and In the former district, 'VTKffn and 
and in the latter, are used in like manner. Usually, the plural 
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termination of the noon is omitted before these appended words, as before 
in High Hindi; but in Bhojpfiri, Mdgadhf, and some forms of 
Maithili, it is pleonastically retained, giving, e.g., such forms as, 

‘ books,' * houses.’ But the postpositions only follow 

the second word. 

Postoositions 184. Tlie several cases are formed in all the Eastern dialects, as in 
in EaBtern 

Colloquial^. High Hindi, by means of postpositions added to the oblique form of the 
noun, sing, or plur. These are given for the several cases in Table 11., 
and for the most part require no special remark. It should be noted, 
however, that of the acc. and dat. postpositions, the forms are used 
both for the acc. and diit. ; the remainder for the dative only. The gen. 
postpositions lack for the most part the inflections which they take before 
nouns masc. and fern, in High Hindi. The following statements indicate 
usage in the various Eastern dialects. 

Gen. Postposi- 185. In Avadhi and Riwdi, kar is used unchanged before all 
Dialects. nouns. In Bhojpdri, ^ and ^ Aral, are used without inflection 
before both muse, and fern, nouns in the direct form, about as H.H. IgT 
and ^ ; before masc. nouns*in the obi. sing, and the plur., the inflected 
form*l|iT is used, nearly as H.H. In Mdgadhi and Maithili, i|i, ^'5^, 
k, k4, and ker^ are used before all nouns without change for gender or 
number. In the M^adhi near Patnd, is rarely used before masc. 
nouns, and before fern, nouns in all cases. In Avadhi, Riwdi, and 
Mnithil-M^adhf, ^ir^, as also, in the last named, and ^'^,are used 
without change before all nouns. In the Maithili of South Bhngalpur, 
is used without change for number before all masc. nouns, and 
before all fern, nouns. 


Case of Ager.t 186. The remaining postpositions call for no remark. It will be ob* 
Wanting. 

served that the case of the Agent is wanting in all the modem eastern 
dialects. The construction of the verb with tlie case of tlie Agent in % 
is distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech much 
east of Cawnpore. The instr. case, mentioned § 182, b, takes a different 
construction from that of the case of the agent with i) in High Hindi. 
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187 . It should be noted that in most Hindi poetry the Omission of 
. . , , . , .. . 1 lostpoRiUons, 

postpositions^ though sometimes used^ are oftener omitted^ 

and the oblique form of the noun^ if there be such, or if not, 
the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The 
same peculiarity appears, though to a more limited extent, 
in some Braj prose. This omission of the postpositions is not 
to be regarded as mere poetical or rhetorical license. The 
classic poetry, which is still held as the model of poetical 
composition, presents the language at a much earlier stage 
than the modern High Hindi. T\ilsi Das, whose Rdmdyuu 
is regarded by the people as a model of poetic merit, wrote in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. Kablr, whose writings 
arc also highly esteemed, wrote over a hundred years earlier. 

In its last stage of decay the ancient case- terminations had 
been almost all lost, so that one form — commonly the ancient 
genitive — had to express all the various relations formerly 
distributed among six cases. It was out of this state of things 
that the modern system of declension by the aid of post- 
positions gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by 
the progressive abrasion of the old forms. The old Hindi 
poetry presents the language to us near the beginning of this 
period of grammatical reform. Postpositions are indeed used, 
but sparingly, as compared with modern Hindi prose, and- the 
Prakrit system of declension still to some extent maintains 
its ground. But this latest form of Prakrit declension, so 
worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accurately repre- 
sented, not by eight, but by two, or — if we count a vocative, 
which now and then appears, — three cases only. The recog- 
nition of this state of things is essential to the grammatical 
understanding of classic Hindi poetry. 


188 . The following tables present a comparative view of 
the chief peculiarities of declension in fourteen dialects, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them. Table II. gives the 
postpositions to be severally appended to the oblique form of 
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the nouns in the different dialects. Table III. gives the 
declension of a strong masc. Tadbhava noun, with the post- 
positions properly appended. A few are omitted for lack of 
space, but they may be readily supplied from Table II. It 
has been judged sufficient in the other three Tables to give, 
with the nominative, only that form of the noun in the oblique 
cases, to which the postpositions are added, and the inflectional 
cases which occur in a few dialects. Those stems are called 
‘ close,’ which terminate in a consonant, or the silent a ; those 
which end in a vocalized vowel, are called ^ open.’ In Table 
VI. the Naip^K is omitted, as the word does not occur in 
the only Naipdli that I have seen, the translation of Luke’s 
Gospel ; in which, for we always have the masc. Tadbhava 
obi. sing., ^5^. But if the word mn is used in Naipdlf, 
we may infer from analogy that its declension will not 
differ from that of other masculine and feminine nouns un- 
inflected in the singular. In fact, in Naipdli, all nouns, 
except masc. Tadbhavas in are declined exactly alike. 
In all the dialects the accusative may have the same form as 
the nominative, even though this is not always given in the 
Table. Where alternative forms are given for the nom. sing, 
or plur., either may be declined throughout. 



S^ndi Seminat 

flijiiwiiA uiiivttsiiy 



( — 
p{. 

RiwdU 

RliojpdrL 

1 

MdgadhU j 

MaithiK, 


Ac 

i 



^•11 



wnT>^rT>^* 

> ^TT* 

1 

i 






fFanting, 

Wanting, 

Wanting. 




j. W*»,%- 

i 


%C. ^T. 
fern. %ct- 


wi/^*'5RT- 


It, 


wnfy.%w.%,% 


Jvantlng, 

%,% 

I ¥ 5 , if. 


%»:• 

«in5, 15. 




i^. »nj. r!fv(, and ^FTW. § Also, among the moderns, ^pif. 
iflected to only before names of female living creatures. 





TABLE II. POSTPOSITIONS. 



High Hindi Kanauji BraJ, MufwdfU Mewdri GarhwdlL j Kurndoni Naipdli Old Baiswuri, Avadhi Iliwdi. Bhojpdri. Mdgadhi 


Acc. Dat "ift, 7^- 


Ag. %. 

Abl. %. 


Kanauji. 

Bmj. 

iff. 


% 


%. %(ff. 

iff. 

H. il. 

n. 


— 

Tff,iayf.%, 

ff. 

1, ff. 

%■. fff . 

II. 

^■ 


iff. 

iff. 



n- ^11 It ii 

^ wr^»wr»^* ^ ^ i* 

^arf^T- ^TTK- 

%. %. Wanting. /Faw^'n^. I /Fan/w^J Wanting. Wanting. 




WT^. H- 


50^, %,% 

.... 


Maithili. 


Wanting. 

iilfi 


injl. 

95T»9o^»^- 

pi- iwt- 




%fT- 

?ST. /'■"*• • • 

T^,fvm.^. 


iff . »i- *rt- "^r. iff. m- *?• 


ijiTT, 

/cm. 


H, iff. ff.if. iff. 


^i:, %i:. 

'll. iff. 


inffl.iff^.wt 
HIT, mirff-j 


% ^jnt. i»T. in;. irc m:. irfr. 

7fm^- TrqiH.^f^-§ 


* Also, in the Bhalfi dialect of Cband, t Among the Maira, also iff , in> etc. 

0 The TV forms are dat. or accusative ; the others dative only. 
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X Also, in Clmnd, ifft- ^ 

IT In S. Biiagalpur inflected to %T^, only before names of female living creatures. 











High Hindi. KmunyL Bny. MifwAfi. 


'^^'1. 

^ ^ ^ iff- iftTI ^• 

iftfiff- ^*rfT%- 

^i|. 

’4*f^ HT- ^ iff- ^ #- ’ft- 

^1^- ^T^- ^iinr- 


N. 

^- 


Ac. 


l^%- 

t^t^ift- 

l^Htfiflft 

D. 

^t^iff- 

^Hifr- 

Ag. 


llf-f H % - 

Ah. 

t- 

%- 

a. 

^titHR- 

’^ffinfr- 




a 


*^’'i>n:. 


^- 


^- 

r^%- 

to- 

W- 

/ 

^ir/^- 


^tffiT 

^ Irff 


^'41- 

\^t%- 

^t- 


;^fft. ^fff- 
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Naipdli. I 0. Bais. I :4vadhl. 





Maithilt. 


^Vff- ^t^r- 


♦ Also gMranif gMranhf gMvAsa* 1 1 


^m- 1 iftTf ’srrt- 


flTT^- 

_- ^ <■*" 

^TTT f . etc. 


fl^T ^• 


:ifi^T.) 


wr- 

irrf^- 


t. «*'• I 


t^rf^in. 

^iniR- 

’^t^TT HI. 

Wanting. 

tff^HT %• 


Wanting. 


^HT HIT- 


^IHT. et‘ 

t^>|iT. 

«il'f HH HI 

^f^Hi 


*v{%; 

iff^- Wanting. 


^H-* 

f ^ 

'Sqtf H ^i- 

n'anting. Wanting. 


^fTT- 


’^H. 


^’’{aw. 


Wanting. Wanting. 


i^HH H 
Hrf^HHHH:- 

s f^RT* 

^nnpnRi— 


«v**/ 

1*^1 fa. 

nff.un. 


Wanting. 

(■hJ^h^- 




1 lo several sub-dialects, plur. like sing. ; and in all, the periphrastic plural with aabh, etc.. Is preferred. 


HTtirfH-t 

s ^ 

Wantit 

wf^fOr- 


















TABLE IV. DIALECTIC DECLENSION : Weak Mascclixe Norx. 

‘a house.’ 



♦ Used alone for the case of the Agent ; = H. H. ghar ne. t In S^ran and Champ^ran. % In S. MHitliili, also ghaur throughout 
§ Several of the Maithill sub-dialects have no separate form for the plural; and in all the periphrastic plural with «a^A,etc., is preferred. 
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TABLE V. DIALECTIC 


SINGULAR. 


H. Hindi 


Bruj. 

Mdr, 

Mew. 

Garh. 

Kum. 

Nom. 






’ittI- 

»nft. 

Obi. form. 






«rr<I. 


Infl. Inst. 





’nft* 



Infl. Loc. 








PLURAL. 









Nom. 
















Obi. form. 




»n^t. 













* Used without a postposition, = H. H. ndrl ne, 
t In Saran and Champaran. 

X An inflected loc. form occurs in a few words only, especially in phrases. 
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DECLENSION : Open Feminine Noun. 
^ a woman.’ 


Naip. 

Old Bais, 

Avadh. 

Riwd, 

BlioJ, 

Ma's"- 

Mait/i, 


’nfr- 

l«>TOTr- 

«n'd- 

^tO- 


^tO- 

wrft- 

1^- 





















Nt-0- 

«lTfT- 




«TTfT*»- 

’rrfi;^.§ 


[^TfT’T- 


^Tf^. 





§ Several MaithiH sub-dialects have no separate form for the plural ; but the 
periphrastic plural is preferred iu all. 




TABLE YI. DIALECTIC DECLENSION: Close Feminine Noun. 

WTH, ‘a word.’ 



t So in the only hook I have seen ; I should suppose, from analogy of contiguous Garhwdli, it would be pronounced hdUu 
ij; In Saran and Champdran. 

§ Several Maitbili sub-dialects have no distinct plural form. But the periphrastic plural is preferred in all. 
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Origin of the Declensional Forms. 

189. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbliavas, the distinctive termi- Origin of Xom. 
nation of the Sanskrit iiom. sing*, has entirely disappeared from modern 
High Hindi. But in archaic and poetic Hindi, as also in Naipali and 
other Himalayan dialects, u final often remains in rnasc. nouns, where it 
represents the Prakrit termination o, for the Sk. ah ; as, e.g., in denUy 
for Pr. de^Oy Sk. deshah, H. H. desh ; and Mhu, Pr. Mho, Sk. Mhhah, 

H. H. Idbh.*^ This form is common in the Rdmdyun, with the final vowel 
often lengthened metr, grat, ; as in Idh^i for Idhu, H. H. Idbh, 

a, Tadhhava masc. nouns in d. Mar. o, inflected to e in the sing., 
usually represent Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed hy adding tlie affix 
ka to bases in o.f This added k was first rejected, and then the con- 
current vowels were combined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghata, we have 
a Prakrit theme, ghataka, nom. sing., ghatakah, whence, hy §§ 79, c., 89, 
k being rejected, and the final ah changed to o, we have a form ghardo, 
which by sandhi, yields first a form in au, the common Braj termination ; 
which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as in Mdrwari and in most western 
dialects, and is finally reduced to d in the High Hindi form, ghard. By 
a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah, for 
melah, the forms, meldo, Mdj*. melo, H. H. meM, 


♦ See §§ 79, c,, 85, a., 99 ; the change had already taken place in the 
Apahhransic Prakrit. In the dialect of the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Dds, this 
filial u is added, from analogy, even to Arabic and Persian nouns, where 
it does not belong ; as, e.g., niwdju, for the Pers. niwdz ; tarwdru, for 
talwdv, and in the Baghelkhan^i N.T., in shaksu, shahru, for Ar. 
Bhakhs^ shahr. 

t See § 100, and foot-note. Lassen (Inst, Ling. Pracr., p. 475) explains 
this termination as due to the elision of the affix k, ‘ of very frequent 
use ’ in the Apahhransic Prakrit. Beanies, while accepting, in general, 
with Hoernle, this theory as to the origin of these Hindi nouns in o and d, 
adds the suggestion that an original accent of the ultimate in such words 
may have had much to do in the preservation of this Prakritic o. (Comp, 
Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 4-15.) But the lists of words which he gives will 
hardly warrant us in assigning to this factor a universal influence, and I 
am inclined still to regard the addition and subsequent elision of this 
Prakritic k as at least the chief cause of the conservation of the long 
termination in this class of Hindi nouns. 
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h. Tadl)hava fem. nouns in i commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit 
nouns ending in the fern, affix ihd, whence have arisen, successively, forms 
in id and By a similar process are explained the Avndhi fein. nouns 

in ivd ; as, e.g., nadlvd (H. H. nadl)^ which presupposes a Prakrit theme, 
nadihd. After tlie same analogy are derived fern, noiins in dy as, e.g,, 
bdlity for Sk. hdlukdy whence the Pr. bdludy Av. bdluydy H. H. bdld. 
Similarly we explain many Tadbhava masc. nouns in i and (i ; as, e.g., 
from Sk. dhdmkaliy H. H. dhobty through intermediate forms, dhdvioy 
dhobujH ; motiy masc. from Sk. neat, mauktikamy through Pr. mottiam ; 
and also, H. H. bichchhdy for a Prakrit form, vinchhuoy for vulgar Sk. 
vrishchukah (?), for vruhchikalu The Sk. fern, termination, a, has dis- 
appeared ; as, e.g., in bdty for Sk. vdrttd. 

Origin of Obi. 190. In the /«’, hirjy which mark the obi. sing, of all nouns in O. B. 

and other archaic Hindi, we have a last surviving remnant of the Sk. sing, 
declensional system. These appear to stand respectively for the gen. 
sing., hCy and the loc. sing., /a'a, of the Apabhransic Prakrit. Of these, 
the former is derived from the termination of the Sk. gen. sing., syu ;t 
the latter from that of the Sk. loc. sing, in sminy which in Sk. appears 
only in certain pronouns, but in Apabhransic Prakrit was transferred also 
to nouns. In archaic Hindi, the ease distinctions were so far obliterated 
that these terminations stand not only for the gen. and loc., but also for 
the dat., acc., and abl. as well. 

a. From this obi. sing, form in hiy when added to Prakritic themes in 
akoy dOy by the common elision of h we should have «i, which by con- 
traction gives us the e which in High Hindi marks the obi. sing, of nouns 
of this class. In unaugmented themes, as in ghar (Sk. gn/ia), the hi has 
wholly disappeared, leaving the obi. form like the nom. 

b. The Mdr., Mw., Kan., and G. (also Guj.) obi. sing, of this class of 
nouns, points back to another Pr. gen. sing., in ssa, for Sk. sya ; whence 
Prakrit terminations, hay ahOy which, added to stems of this type, by a 
similar elision of h, and sandhi of concurrent vowels, would yield the obi. 
sing, termination, a, of these dialects. Hence also the Avadhi form in rd, 
where, however, v has been inserted because of the hiatus caused by the 
loss of the original suffix, k. 


* Vid. §§ 82, 88, a., Rem, 1. 
t Vid. Lassen : Inst, Ling, Pracr, § 175, 6. 
X Vid. ib. §§ 175, 7 ; 106, 6. 
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c. The Md|*'vdH and Mewdri have preserved an inflected case of the Inflected Instr. 
agent, in ai, derived apparently from the Sk. instr. case termination i?ia, 

Ap. Pr. ewa and en, whence, with the loss of the nasal, the form in 
question. The same termination is to be recognized in the Bhojpuri, 

Mdgadhi, and Maithili inflected instr. case in en, as in daleUf ‘ by force ; ’ in 
which, as also in the same case-ending in Marathi, Anusvar represents the 
original n of ina. Gnjerati retains this same case-ending, though Anusvdr 
has been lost, as in the Rajputana dialects. The same Hindi dialects 
retain also an inflected loc. sing, in e or ai, in which we have the Sk. loc. 
termination L 

191. The nom. phir. termination, c, of Tadbhava nouns in r?, as also the Origin of Nom. 
dialectic termination, rf, finds a parallel in the same termination in the 1^^^* 
nom. plur. masc. of the Magadhi Prakrit,* and one might be inclined to 
adopt this view of their origin, except that the Magadhi was an eastern 
form of Prakrit, wliereas these terminations are chiefly found in the 
w'esterii dialects of Hindi. The western Apahhransic Prakrit, which so 
often helps in tlie elucidation of Western Hindi forms, apparently furnishes 
the original of the Marivari (also Kum., G., Mw.) nom. plur. in d, ns a 
weakening of the Apahhransic termination dof du ; but this gives no light 
as to the termination e. As regards this last termination, tlierefore, 

I still incline to prefer Hoeriile’s suggestion that the inflected nom. plur. 
of these nouns is in fact identical with the obi. sing. ; i.e., it is originally 
a gen. sing., and thus an elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some 
such noun of multitude, to he understood. This hypothesis would not only 
explain both of these nom. plurals, but also explicate such rare and now 
vulgar idioms as kutte log, etc. An analogy to this supposed transfer 
of a gen. to the nom. is found in the Baghelkhandi N. T., where the gen. 
plur. form of the 2nd personal pronoun, tihdnre, similarly appears as a 
nominative. In the archaic nom. plur. in n or ni, still preserved in 
Avadhi, we have the Sk. neut. nom. plur. termination, transferred to masc. 
and fern, nouns. This change had already taken place in Prakrit.f 

o. The various fein. nom. plur. terminations, ain, dn, en, and n, have 
arisen from the same neut. termination, ani, by contraction from the 


* Vid. Lassen : Imt, Ling. Prac. p, 430. So also Beames : Comp, 
Chramm. vol. ii. p. 205. 

t Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 309. 
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Prakrit «m, or by rejection of the final i and softening: of n to Anusvar; 
an, indeed, already appears as norn. plur. in Sliauraseni Prakrit.* 

6, Nouns not included under the above heads, have lost the norn. plur. 
termination, and thus liecome in form like the singular. 

Obi. 192. Of the oblique plural, the earliest Hindi form that I have found 
is given by Beanies from Chand, in dnan, Pr. dnam ; from which last are 
readily derived, through Prakrit gen. forms in /lun and hdn, the Hindi 
terminations, aun, on, and dn. In the obi. plur. forms in an and an?, we 
must again recognize the Sanskrit termination, awi, of the nom. and arc. 
neut. plural, wbirh, not unnaturally, appears to have been confused with 
that of the gen. plural. 

a, I am unable to account for the hi which is added to this final n in 
some Eastern Hindi dialects, except it be that, from the need of a clearer 
ind!cution of the oblique than this an alone could give, the termination hi 
(Sk. 8ya\ already the sign of the oblique in the singular, f was made to 
serve the same purpose in the plural also. The plural termination, w/i, 
is probably to bs explained, with Hoei nle,J as representing the nn of the 
Prakrit gen. plural, wdiich already in some Prakrit dialects had be- 
come 7|A.§ 

193. The Naipdli termination, heru or haru^ of the nom. and obi. 
plur., is made up of two elements ; the first, he (or ha) is the termination 
of the Ap. Prakrit gen. sing., for Sk, sya\\\ to which has been added, in 
the second place, the affix kerako^ whence kerdo^ kero, keruy giving, e.g., 
such a form as ^hodahakeru, whence by elision of A:, etc., ghordheru. 


Origin of the Postpositions of Declension. 

194. The origin of the genitive postposition has long been one of the 
vexed questions of Hindi philology ; but Dr. Hoernle, of Benares, may be 
regarded as having at last reached a solution of the problem. •[[ For the 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst, Ling. Prac. p. 379. 
t Vid. § 18. X CJomp. Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Vid. Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 271. II Ib. p. 462. 

^ Vid. op. cit. § 377. Since the first edition of this work, Beames has 
published his acceptance of essentially the same theory; see his Comp. 
Gramm. voL ii. pp. 276-287. 
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exhibition of his arg'ument we refer the reader to his Comparative 
Grammar, and here briefly note the conclusions to which his investigation 
leads. 

a. The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kau^ koy 
/fo, kar, kard^ kerau, kero, kerd:, ker, go, ro, /o, are all corruptions or 
Prakrit modifications of krita, the Sk. past part, of krU ‘ to do.’ This 
participle received in Prakrit tlie addition of the common affix Ara, so that 
by the elision of and change of ri to or, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with 
which it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. 
Thus it came at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself 
a sign of the gen. case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerakah we obtain 
the Hindi postpositions, kero, kerdy kery key precisely as we have ghoroy 
ghordy and g/ior, from ghotakah ; and — ar, instead of or, being substituted 
for the ri of krita — through shorter Prakrit forms, karitoy karioy may be 
derived the eastern colloquial forms, karay kavy ka. These are thus the 
oldest forms of the Hindi gen. postposition. In the case of the 1st and 
2nd pers. pronouns in High Hindi, and in Marwdri and Mewari uni- 
versally, the initial k and the final k of karako or kerako having both 
been elided, the forms rdOy raw, ro, and rd remained. From the forms 
above given may easily be derived the Braj, Kanauji and High Hindi 
forms, kaUy Aco, and kdy as also the Mdrwari, go. The Mewari, /o, in like 
manner, points back to another Prakrit form of this same word, kelakoy 
for kerako y as its original ; unless, indeed, it be connected with the 
M^rwdri dd (?). 

b. The Mdr. gen. postposition ddy G. doy I now regard as abl)reviated 
from the arcliaic Mar. gen. postposition, handoJ* This last has been 
connected by Beames, througli the common Mdrwari change of s to A, 
with the Sindhi gen. postposition, sando, and thus with the Sk. pres, part., 
santOy from the root o^.f Thus, e.g., the Mdr. ghord dd (archaic, ghord 
hando) would be, lit., * being of the horse,’ i.e., * that which is of the horse,’ 

c. The rare Mdy. gen. postposition, tanau (Guj. wo), already appears, 
as tanoy in the Apabhransic Prakrit, and later, in Old Gujerdti. It is 
connected by Beames with the Sk. affix, tanOy as in sandtanoy purdtanay 


* Vid. § 172 . Hoernle, however, would connect it with diydy ‘ given,’ 
perf. part, of dend. See Comp, Gramm, p. 239. 
t Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 290, 291. 
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n&tanat from sand, purd, nd (nava),* If this origin be granted, then the 
lieavy termination in o would seem from analogy to point toward a 
Prakritic form of this affix, tanako, whence tando, etc. ; a supposition the 
more probable in tills case, that to this day the Mafwdfis are specially 
fond of adding k and other meaningless letters to various words. Yet in 
view of the fact that the postpositions generally are demonstrably Prakrit 
forms of individual words, originally regarded as in grammatical con- 
struction with the preceding noun, some doubt would seem to attach to 
the above derivation, as making this tanau unlike other postpositions, and 
an exception to this rule. On this we must wait for more light. 


Origin of Dat. 
and Acc. Post- 
positions. 


195. In the former edition of this work I was inclined, with Tnimpp, 
to seek the origin of the objective postpositions, ko, kaun, etc., in this same 
Sk. participle, krita, which has been the original of the gen. postpositions, 
hds etc. Further study of the matter, however, has led me to accept the 
theory suggested by Hoernle,t and worked out also by Beanies, J which 
connects the various objective postpositions which have an initial k, with 
the Sk, loc. sing., kdksjie, from kdk^a, * armpit,’ * side,’ whence the loc. 
Bang, form, kdchhe, ‘near.’ From this word comes the O. H. kdkh, 
acc. kdkham ; whence, by the common attenuation of kh to h, and its 
subsequent elision, may easily be derived the various forms of this post- 
position, kdhan, kahan, kdhun or kahun, kaun, and ko. An apposite 
instance of an identical series of phonetic changes is given by Beames, in 
the case of the Sk. paksha, ‘ side,’ which has become, in Hindi, pdkhan, 
pdhun, pahun,^ This accounts in a simple way for the medial h in the 
archaic forms of this postposition, as the older theory does not ; while the 
meaning, ‘ to,’ ‘ towards,’ may be easily derived from the earlier sense of 
the word, as illustrated in the Bang., kdchJie, ‘ near.’ 


a. The origin of the objective postpositions, nen, nai, and na, used in 
Western Hindi, is suggested by the Naipdli substitute, len, which, by a 
simple and common phonetic change, has probably arisen from lagi (from 
the root lag), still used in dialectic Hindi, as a postposition meaning ‘ to,* 
‘ up to.’ II This change of I to ne is well illustrated by the Mdp., ndnat. 


* Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. p. 287. t Sc® Comp, Gramm, § 375, 1. 

X Comp, Gramm, vol. ii. pp. 252-259. § Ib. vol. ii. p. 258. 

II Another possible derivation, however, is that suggested by Hoernle, 
from Sk. lahdha (H. H. liyd), * received,’ ‘ obtained,’ loc. sing., labdhe, 
‘ for the benefit of.’ See Comp, Gramm, § 375, 2. 
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for Ar., Wnat^ * curse,* and Nandan^ for ‘ London,’ ns found in the 
Maf . Khydli. 

b. Of the Himalayan objective postpositions, kani is an old loc. sinjif., 
from the Sk., karne, ‘ at the ear,* or ‘ side.* It is to be identified with 
the Br. and Kan., kane^ used in a distinct prepositional sense, as in mere 
kanc do, ‘come to me.* Sani, found also in other Western Hindi dialects, 
is derived by Hoernle from the Sk. aange, in the sense, ‘ in attachment to.* 

With tills he also connects tlie abl. postpositions, san, sen, san, sane, and senL 
Tlie origin of the Kum. hunt is not so clear ; but I am inclined to connect 
it with the noun of agency, hunyd (from hunu, ‘ to be*), in the contiguous 
Naipali, the usage of wdiich sometimes closely approaches that of an 
objective postposition, as in the following : mero hunyd arts, ‘ the part 
which is for me* (Luke xv. 12.) 

c. Talm, sometimes used for ko, as in apne taifi for apne ho, is from 
the Sk. loc. sing., sthdneJ^ 

198. The facts brought to light by Beamesf since the former edition of 
of this Grammar was published, appear to settle the long-debated question Postpositions 
of the origin of the postposition ne, in the case of the agent, and de- ^ ® Agent, 
monstrate its connection wdth the n forms of the objective postposition. 

a. Against the old theory of the connection of this ne with the Sk, 
instr. affix, ina, stand the following facts. First, unlike that, it is but 
loosely connected with the noun, in which respect, however, it evidently 
resembles the other postpositions, as men, par, etc., which are known to 
have been originally separate words. In the second place, it is impossible 
thus to account for the final e. The natural effect of long use, as in all 
similar cases, would be to shorten, rather than to lengthen, the affix. 

Thirdly, its very late appearance is against such an origin ; it cannot he 
traced back further than two or three hundred years. Lastly, in older 
authors, where the subject is a pronoun, and the construction in modern 
High Hindi would require the case of the agent with ne, they often use 
simply the obi. form of the pronoun, thus showing that already the dis- 
tinctive termination of this case had been lost. And so in the Rajputana 
dialects, where a relic of the Sanskrit termination of this case has been 
demonstrably preserved, as in Mdj*., ghofai, for ghore ne, the n has 
already disappeared. 

h. The clue to the real origin of this postposition is furnished by the 

* See, however, § 198, b, 
t Comp, Gramm. voL ii. pp. 262-272. 
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Origin of the 
Abl. Post- 
positions. 


Origin of the 
Loc. Post- 
positions. 


Gujerati, which, in many cases where High Hindi would use the case of the 
agent with employs instead the dative, which case, in Gujerdti, is 
formed by the postposition ne. Remembering now that the use of ne for 
the agent belongs exclusively to Western Hindi, with which Gujerati is 
historically and geographically connected, one cannot well resist the con- 
clusion that the ne of the agent in Hindi, is identical with the ne of the 
dative in Gujerdti and Panjdbi. But while Giijerdti used this particle for 
both the object and the agent, Hindi, having already an objective ])ost- 
position, naturally restricted the use of ne to the case of the agent. 
If, now, we inquire further what was the origin of this we, we are thus 
at once led to connect it, — like the wai, nain^ and wo, which in some 
Western Hindi dialects are substituted for ko , — through the Naipdli le<, 
with the root lag \ the order of derivation being as follows : Sk. past 
part, act., lagya^ Pr. laggio, H. lagi, lai, le, ne. The Anusvdr, which 
sometimes occurs, appears to be inorganic. 

197. The postposition, se^ with its variants, sauy sen^ sain^ sane, san, 
and aenly as already suggested, may be connected with the Sk. loc. sing , 
sangc. The form /lai, is easily explained by the familiar change of s to h. 
The forms son and how’ever, are more naturally explained as having 
arisen from the Sk., sam, * with,’ the m of which would account for the 
labial diphthongs, o and au, 

a. Ten, te, and tan, may j^osslbly he connected, ns has been suggested,* 
with the Sk. abl. affix, tas, which may be added to any noun in Sanskrit, 
giving it an ablative sense. It may be noted that under the form to, this 
tas had become the regular abl. termination in Prakrit. But the analogy 
of the other postpositions as being separate words, requiring the inflection 
of the stem of the noun to which they are attached, casts doubt upon this 
derivation, and suggests that the origin of these postpositions also must 
be sought in some individual word. I am thus inclined to accept the 
suggestion of Hoernlef that the original of te and ten is the loc. of a Sk, 
past part., tarite, root tri (for the regular form tlrna), ‘to pass over.’ 
From this w'ould come a Pr. form, tarie, or tiiie, whence, te. The Anusv^r 
would then be inorganic. 

198. The various forms of the loc. postposition, men, are all referable 
to the loc. sing., madhye, of the Sk. madhya, ‘middle.’ The various 
forms, madhya, madhi, mahi, mdhi, mah, all exhibit successive processes 


* Beames : Comp. Gramm, vol. ii. p. 273. 
t Comp. Gramm, pp. 225, 226. 
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of derivation, dh becoming /i, and y, by § 00, first l>ecoming i and then 
disappearing. In the forms mdnjhj mujhif jh is substituted for the con- 
junct dhy (§ 107). The long foim, mdhai, suggests an increased Prakritic 
form, madhyake. The various forms with Anusvar, mdhin, mahan, men, 
mon, majjham, are possibly to be referred to the acc. form, madhyam. 
Men or main lias arisen from mdhin, and rndn from mahan, by rejection of 
h, and sandhi of the concurrent vowels.* 

а. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from 
the. Sk. upari, * on.* The Marw^ri, always tenacious of old forms, has 
retained the initial vowel to the present day. From this original have 
proceeded in succession, the Bh. pari, H. H. par, Br. pat, and Urdu pa, 

б. The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Monier-Williamsf with 
the Sanskrit affix, daghna, used in the same sense ; thus, w^e may compare 
the Hindi, ghutne tak, ‘ up to the knee,* with the Sk. jdnu~daghna, of the 
same meaning. But the analogy of the other postpositions again leads us 
rather to seek for the original of tak in some separate word ; and 1 am 
inclined to accept the opinion of HoernleJ that it is to be found in the Sk. 
past part., tarita, — from tlie root trf, — ‘passed to,* hence, ‘ up to to which 
has been added the dat. affix, ku, r and t having suffered elision. In the 
form talak, the I would represent the r of tarita, w hich in the shorter form 
has disappeared. With tarita Hoernle also connects te and tain, 

c. The postposition lagi or Idgi, having the same meaning ns the above, 
is to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Pr. laggio, from 
the root lag, * to be attached.* The forms Ion and laun, may be derived 
from the other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz. lagiuna, for the 
Sk. lagitvd, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and sandhi of the 
vowels, n final passing into Anusvdr, w'e have the forms, laun and Ion. 
Unless, indeed, with Hoernle, § we trace it to the Ap. Pr. loc. sing. Idiahun, 
for the Sk. loc. labdhe, lit., ‘ for the benefit of* (?). 

* Notwithstanding the high authority of Professor Weber, with this 
series of forms before me, I cannot agree with him when {Jena Literatur 
Tjeitung, 1877, Nr. 33), he would derive men from the Sk. loc. affix, smin. 
Still less can 1 accept his alternative suggestion that, when used in com- 
parisons, men may represent the Ar. min, Arabic particles are very rarely 
used in modern Hindi, and min, I think, never. Moreover, when min 
is used, even in Urdd, it is not found by itself, but always in Arabic phrases, 
like min jumla, min jdnib, etc., and is never transposed from its proper 
place at the beginning of a word. t Sansk, Gramm, 80, xx. 

X Comp. Gramm, pp. 225, 226. § Comp, Gramm, p. 224. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

ADJECTIVES 

199 . The Hindi adjective is exceedingly simple, and 
presents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives 
fall into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected. IJn- 
inflected adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged 
before all nouns and under all circumstances, like the 
English adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected 
adjectives all terminate in ^ d, and correspond in all 
respects to Tadbhava nouns of the same termination, in- 
flected to n « in the oblique singular. The niles for the 
inflection of such Tadbhava adjectives are the same as 
those given for the inflection of the genitive post- 
position, viz. ; — 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., ^ d final 
is unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, 'W d final 
is changed to ii e. 

(3) Before a fern, noun in any case, sing, or plur., ^ d 
final is changed to t; L 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of 
adjectives : — 

IJninflected Adjectives. 

phul, ‘a beautiful flower/ or ‘beautiful 

flowers.’ 

^ phul par, ‘ on a beautiful flower.’ 
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WT sundar phulou kd, ‘ of beautiful flowers.’ 
sundar larkiy ‘ a beautiful girl/ 
sundar larkxyan^ ^ beautiful girls/ 

WJ sundar larki kd, ^ the beautiful girl’s/ 

^ sundar larkiyon ko^ ^ to beautiful girls/ 
dharmmi jiurushy ‘ a virtuous man/ or ^ virtuous 

men/ 

dharmmi purush kd^ ^ a virtuous man’s/ 

3^5^ "if dharmmi jnirushon men^ ^ among virtuous men/ 
dharmmi stri^ ^a virtuous woman/ 
dharmmi striydn^ ‘ virtuous women/ 

WjfT ^ dharmmi stri ko^ ^to a virtuous woman/ 

dharmmi striyon ko, ‘ to virtuous women.’ 

Inflected Adjectives. 

VTWr kdld ghord, ‘ a black horse.’ 

«irr% kdle ghore, ‘ black horses.’ 

WI% Wl kdle ghore kd, ‘ the black horse’s.’ 

ghofotj par, ‘ on black horses.’ 
kail billiy ^ a black cat/ 
kdli hilliydn, ‘ black cats/ 

bull par, ^ on a black cat/ 

^ kdli billiyori ko, ‘ to black cats/ 

a. Very rarely, adjectives in ^ f are inflected to ^€(1 iydj for the 
feminine : as in dukhiyd, from dukhiy ‘ afflicted.* 

200. A very few adjectives terminate in "iRt a?? ; these 
follow the analogy of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same 
termination, and are inflected to it en^ obi. masc. and 
^ In^ fern., according to the rules above given for 
adjectives in ^ a.* The same rule applies to all 
ordinal numeral adjectives ending in wan. Examples 


♦ Vid. § 199. 
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are : layen liath^ ‘ on the loft hand ; 

(lamhi ghari par^ ^at the tenth hour;’ 
htsiven mahuie men^ ^ in the twentieth month.’ 

Rrm, Adjectives do not, as a rule, a*isuine the plural terminations, X[, 
Tsff. \Vaien the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they are 
very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of verbs, when 
used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflected adjectives. 

201 . The affix sankJid (also and 

Sk. Pr. is soinotimcs added to the inflected 

base both of substantives and pronouns, to express 
likeness. It is then inflected a(!Cording to the rules for 
the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in ; as, ^ 
^ turn sankhe purushon kd^ ‘ of men like 
yon ; ’ ^ ^ ^ us surikhe ko mat mdno, 

‘ do not mind the like of him.’ 

202 . The affix ?jt sd is added to adjectives to express 
resemblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree 
of the quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to X[ c and i according to tlie 
rules for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in The 
adjective preceding set, if capable of inflection, must also 
be inflected. Examples are : sd p/idl, ^ a 

reddish flower ; ?iili St c/tirif/dn, ‘ blueish 

birds ; ’ pHe se patte^ ‘ yellowish leaves.’ 

h. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing like- 
ness ; the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. 
Thus, e.g., we may say: W{ Jeharag sd hathydr^ 

^ a sword-like weapon ; ’ imjJi sdpdpi^ ‘ a sinner 

like me ; ’ g?T wi turn sd mitr^ ^ a friend like you.’* 

* With such expressions a.s the above, compare such English colloquial 
forms as ‘ sick-like,’ * weak-like,’ etc. 
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Item. These compounds with arc sometimes used in a substantive 
sense ; in which case is intlected to airree with the. noun to \>iiicli it is 
appended ; as, ‘ soinethiuo; like a sorrow is 

overspread.’ 

c. sd is also added to the geuitive hoth of nouns 
and pronouns, Avlion the likeness inttaided is not, os in 
the previous ease, to the person or thing itsedf, l)ut 
to something pertaining to the person or thing. Both 
the genitive and the appended are then intlected to 
agree with the following noun. 

Tims wc say : ^ ^ hi si Jtoli, ^ spceeli 

like that of a pundit;’ hathi kd sd iniajh, 

face like an elephant’s ;’ ^ kdi^/i kc se ddtjf^ ^ teeth 

like tliose of a tiger.’ 

d. This idiom is to he explained by supposing an eliijisis of tlie sub- 
stantive after tlie genitive. Thus, huthi kd sd mtinfi is for hut hi kd munfi 
sd mnnh ; as we say in Englisli, ‘ a face like an elephunl’s,’ for * a face 
like an elepliant’s face.’ 

e. Sometimes the noun qufilified is omitted, as in tlie following : pnrhat 
hi kuiuUdd si dikhdi parti haiy * something like a mountain cave appears.’ 

Here we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, e.g., bastii. 

203. Identical in form, but of different origin and Affix ot 

. . Inteiisiity. 

meaning, is the particle sdj whicli is added in like 
manner to adjectives, to denote intensity or excess. 

Examples of this usage are ; hd/ntf sd dtd^ 

great deal of dour;’ ///or/ si roti, “ a very 

little bread;’ d/jc/id sd pithdry ‘ a very high 

mountain;’ ^ hare se ^/lorc, ^ very large horses.’ 

o. Sd, as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix, skris, 

‘-fold,’ through the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come 
from the Sanskrit soma, ‘ like,’ through the intermediate Braj form, 
saun, as the H. H. inf., karnd, has come through the Braj karnaun. 

204. The dialeetie forms of adjeetives eall for little rc- Bialcetic 

. / . . Forms of 

mark. Tadbhava High Hindi adjeetives in iudeeted^ in Adjectives 
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Braj have the termination and in Kanaiiji, the Rajputana 
and Hinicilayan dialects, The inflection of such adjectives 
in each of tliese dialects is the same as that of the corre- 
sponding class of nouns. Occasionally Anusveir is added to 
the Braj ohl. inasc. inflection. Examples are the following : 
for H.IL, Br., Mar., Mew., Kan., etc., 

Oittle Br. or "with a pleasant 

word,’ for II.H., MJinvdn illustrations are : 

‘ II large liorse ‘ a large mare;’ 

"large horses’ (II.II. ft 

" the throne of the great king.’ Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry ; as, in the Rdmdyan, ^^ft:> for 
H.II., " sallow.’ 

a. In all the Himalayan dialects, these same adjectives have in the 
norn. sinj^;’. the termination "^ft* indected, as in nouns of this class, to 
in the masc. ohl. sing-, and the plur. ; and to for the fern., throughout: 
as, N. "great,’ iidl. masc. the possessive 

adjective, H. 11., appears in Naipali in the weak form, '411 ; 

it is inliected, however, after the analogy of the strong forms, to 
and 

205. In the dialect of the Rdundyauy the class of Tadbhava 
adjet^tives in is wanting, and all adjectives alike are un- 
inflected; except that, as noted below, they occasionally assume 
the Sanskrit fern. nom. sing, terminations. But sometimes 
X is added for the fern. Thus, we have great 

king,’ and 1 |TOt or (fern.), "a great injury.’ 

is the usual substitute for e.g., i?[XIX;xr XTXI 

" a king like Dasarath? 

a. In the modern eastern colloquials, adjectives of every type remain 
nninliected before masc, nouns in the oblique singular and nom. plural. 
The only exception mentioned by (irierson is in the case of Tadbhava 
adjectives in in A^zaingarh and Benares, which are inflected to IJ, as 
in High Hindi. These Tadbhavas in ^ are inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in High Hindi, except in the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, in 
which they suffer no change for gender. In this dialect, however, they 
have a strengthened form in a, which is inflected to before feminine 
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nonns. In N. MaithiH, some close adjectives are inflected before feminine 
nouns to as in the Old Baiswari of the Rdmdyan. 

206. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tat- 
samas, assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of 
case and gender. Thus we often meet adjectives with the 
Sanskrit fern, terminations, t; (after bases in or and 

Such forms occur most fretpiently in the latter part of 
compound words. The final is often shortened for the sake 

of the metre. Examples are : 

^beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Itati;^ 

devotion most holy;’ ^VcTT ^ Sitd, the 

pure;’ % OlTT f^ ^cTT^ modest speech of Gartir.^ 

More rarely, we meet with the termination Il(*) of the Sk. 
acc. sing., masc. or neut. ; as, e.g., ‘ Itdru, 

the unborn, I ever adore;’ ‘destroy all my 

doubt.’ 

CompariBon. 

207. The Hindi adjective has no separate form Degrer^' 
indicate the degrees of comparison. The Comparative 

degree is expressed by simply putting the noun or pro- 
noun with which comparison is made, in the ablative 
case, thus : ^ f yati ghar us se bard hai^ 

‘ this house is larger than that ; ’ % Tltn 1 

wah vriJe^ d?n he per se undid haij ‘ that tree is higher 
than a mango tree shahad se mithd^ ^sweeter 

than honey.’ 

a. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the 
words aur and adkik, ‘more,’ and sometimes, 

with the same signification, the Persian ziydda, corrupted in 
Hindi to j7ya(/a, or, colloquially, in the Dodb, <5|T^ 

jdsti, N. 

208. The Superlative degree is expressed by using The Superia- 

tive Degree. 

with the adjective, the ahl. of sab, ‘all;’ thus, 
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Forms. 


% sab se hard^ ^thc greatest i.e., ^ great with all;’ 
sab se nlcli^ ‘ the loAvest ; ’ 

^ machlili sab machhlijjon se sundar liai^ ^ this 

fish is the most beautiful of all fishes.’ 

r/. Where no comparison is intended, a higli decree of any 
quality is expressed by prefixinji!; various words to the adjective, 
as in Eiii^lish and other languages. Most commonly, the word 
^ much,’ ‘very, Ms prefixed; as, '^^r[ bahuf 

gahri nadi^ ‘ a very deep river.’ Sometimes, colloquially, 
hard^ ‘ great,’ is used instead of ; as, bard 

bhdri patthar^ ‘ a very heavy stone but this use of is not 
considered elegant. The intensive affix, (§ 2()»‘b has the 

same force. Other words thus employed, especially in literary 
Hindi, are (///, ‘very/ atj/ant, ‘extremely;’ as, 

‘ very beautiful ;’ atijant 

hliaydnak^ ‘ exceedingly terrible.’ The word parani (cf. 
Lat. primus), is often prefixed to Tatsama adjectives in the 
same sense as the above ; as, e.g., '’^TS'c! param adbhiit, 

‘ very wonderful;’ paramsbudd/i, ‘ supremely holy.’ 

b. Sometimes the superlative degree of eomparison is 
elegantly expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the loc. case with ?r men, either 
with or without sab prefixed ; as, e.g., 

^ sab budd/dmdnon men baddhimdn thd, ‘ he 

N0 _ _ 

was the wisest of the wise;’ f in peron 

men bard yahi hai, ‘ of these trees this is the greatest.’ Com- 
pare the similar English idiom, ‘brave among the brave.’ 

209 . A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, 
the former often in a superlative sense ; as, e.g., puny a- 

tar, from punya, ‘ more holy,’ or ‘ very holy.’ But 
superlative forms are much more common ; as, uttam, 

‘best;’ shreshth, ‘most excellent,’ from 7>r/- 

yatam, ‘ dearest,’ from pdpiMi, ‘ most sinful,’ 

from pdjd. 
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a, Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no 
place in Hindi, unless we except the word which 

one occasionally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of 
using much Urdu. 

210. In Naipiili, the comparative degree is expressed by affixing to the Compa ison in 

Xaipuli. 

oblique form of the noun with which comparison is made, the word 
which is the oblique form of imperfect participle of the verb 

(H. H. ‘ to say.’ Practically, in this instance, it is used as 

a postposition. Examples are : ^ ^ 

sft. * ye are of more value than many sparrows ; ’ •«ft ^ 

^’1’^ >T^T 5?nf»sr f T^. • this poor widow cast in more than they.’ 

Much more rarely, conj. jiarticiplc of takes the place of 

with the inflected form of the noun or pronoun ; as in 
VTjff, * more righteous than that (man).’ The superlative degree is 
expressed by ])refixing to the adjective the adjective ‘ all,’ with ^tfW * 
thus, garment;’ 

who is to be accounted the greatest ? ’ 

211. The same general principles of derivation which have been indi- 
cated (§§ 18!)- 11)2) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in 
regard to adjectives. Thus Tadbhavji adjectives in a, o, and aUf have 
always arisen from Prakritic bases increased by tbe addition of a conso- 
nant, usually k ; and all Tatsamas ending in u or the silent a, from the 
simple (Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective kdldy ‘black,’ must be derived, 
not directly from the Sk. kdla^ but from an increased Prakritic base, 
kdlaka. On the other hand the Tatsama, .vMwr/«r, ‘ beautiful,’ has arisen 
directly from the Sk. sundaruy with only the loss of the case-termination. 

Tatsamas in i commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhani, from the 
base d/ianin.* 


* Vid. § 153. 
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NUMERALS (^t). 

212 . The Ilindf numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to 
commit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in hooks, especially in 
numbering chapters and sections. 

Both the Ilindf and Sanskrit numerals, with the 
figures corresponding, are given in the following table : 

TABLE VII. NUMERALS. 




Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

0 

0 

Os 

shunt/ a. 


shunya. 

1 



ek. 


ek. 

2 



do. 

fi 

dwi. 

3 



tin. 


tri. 

4 

8 


char. 


chatur. 

5 

M 


pdheh. 


pahehan. 

G 


W 

chho. 


sjiasji. 

7 



sdt. 


saptan- 

8 

t: 


dth. 


asJitan. 

9 

Q 


nau. 


navan. 

10 

90 


das. 


dash an. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit, 

11 



^ydrah. 


ekadasltan. 

12 


^Tf 

bar ah. 


died dash an. 

13 

3? 


ter ah. 


trayodashan. 

14 



chaudah. 


chaturdastnm. 

15 



pandr ah. 


pah chadashan . 

16 



solah. 


sjiodashan. 

17 

c^vO 


satrah. 


saptadashan. 

18 



athdrah. 


aslitddaslian. 

19 

<\Q. 


unis. 


unavinsliati , 

20 



bis. 


vinshati. 

21 



ikkis. 


ckavinshatL 

22 



bdis. 

gtlfW^lffT 

dwdvinshati. 

23 



teis. 


trayovinshati. 

24 



chauhis. 


chuturvinshati. 

25 



pachis. 


pa u c/i a vi n sh a t i. 

20 



chhabbis. 


j^advh±shatL 

27 



satdls. 


saptavhishati. 

28 


wrt^ 

atlidis. 


asJitdrinshati. 

29 



untis. 


unatrinshat. 

30 

^0 

cfNr 

tls. 


trinshat. 

31 

39 


iktis. 


ekatrinshat. 

32 

39- 


batis. 


divdtrinshat. 

33 


*ct^?f 

tentis. 


trayastrinshat. 

34 



chauntis. 


chatustrinshat. 

35 

3M 


pamtis. 


pah chatrinshat. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

1 

3(> 



cli/iutth. 


.sliaftrins/tat. 

37 



saintls. 


saptatrimliat. 

38 



art IS. 


asjddtrimhat . 

3!) 



unfitlU. ■ 


d n aril a tvdri n sit a f. 

40 

80 


(‘It dlls. 


cliatvdrinshat. 

41 1 

8'1 


iktdl Is. 


ekacli a t vd rin sit at. 

42 

8^ 


hat/dlis. 


(hvi ('ll a t vdrin sit a t . 

43 

83 


tetltnlts. 


tri cit a t vdrinsli a t . 

44 

88 


chandlis. 


ch (dusk chatvdrt nsliat. 

43 

84 

xjm^?r 

panda Us. | 


pa it oil a ch a fra ri ns It a t . 

4(; 



cliliit/dlfs. ! 

sJi a frit a t vd ri n sit a t . 

47 

8^ 


sat td dlls. 1 


saptacliatvdrinshat. 

48 

8^= 


art dlls. 

* 


ash fa ch a t vdrin s hat. 

40 



nnchds. 


d n a pait ch dsh a t . 

50 

40 


pachds. 


panchdshat. 

51 

44 


ih divan. 


cka pait ch dsh a t . 

52 

44 


bdivan. 


dwdpahchdshat . 

53 

4? 


tirpan. 


tripait did shat. 

54 

48 

1 

chauivan. 


chatuh pait ch dsh at. 

55 

44 


pachpan. 


pait chapaii ch dsh at. 

56 

4^ 


ch/iappan. 


shatpaiwh dsh at. 

57 

q-Q 


sat divan. 


sap tnpaiich as h a 

58 

4 ®: 


athdwan. 


a.^ tapaiichdsh a t. 

50 

MQ 


unsirth. 


unu.sjimjiti. 

60 

^0 


sdth. 


.shat^ti. 
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Flindi. 

Sanskrit. 

(>1 



iksdth. 


ekasJiasJiti. 

C2 



bdsfith. 


dicdi^asJiVi. 

(i3 


fnT^H 

tirsaf/t. 

f^fs 

trhJiasJiti. 

(U 



chaunsath. 


ch a tu h s7t ash t i . 

65 



poiiisfifh. 


pah ch asji asji f i . 

(>6 



chhiydsath. 

N, 

sJiatshashti. 

67 



sarsat/i . 

^Hafa 

sapfa.^ashN. 

68 



(lysatk. 

’saaafa ! 

t 

asjitn^nsjit ' ‘ 

6:) 



unhattar . 

^qqafrr j 

unasaptatL 

70 

v^O 


mttar. 

’afiTfa 

saptati. 

71 



ikhnttar. 


ekasaptati. 

72 



hahattar. 

^reKfH 

dwdsaptati. 

73 



tihattar. 


trisaptati. 

74 

'oB 


1 chauhattar, 

\ 


chatuhsaptati. 

75 

VOM 

tt^TlT 

; pachhattar. 

\ 

a'qarrfw 

pahchasaptafL 

76 



I 

chhihattar. 

aaairfTf 

sJiat saptati. 

77 

'O'O 


sathattar. 


saptasaptatL 

78 

NO^ 


1 atlihattar, 

I 

■^aanf^ 

ashtasaptati. 

70 

v^e 

'3«ITO\ 

iindsi 


uiidshlti. 

80 

rzo 


assl. 

■^ifVrrt 

ashfti. 

81 


T^rr^ 

ikdsi. 


ckdshlti. 

82 


^r«rr^ 

bayusi. 

sn^f^ 

dvydshlti. 

83 


fTITT^ 

tirusi. 

^snr^fTi 

try ashfti. 

84 



, clunirdsl. 


chaturashfti. 

85 



pachusi. 


pahchdshfti. 
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Hindi. 

Sanskrit. 

80 



1 

chhiydsi. 


sJiadashiti, 

87 



satdsl. 


saptdshiti. 

88 

TC 


athdsi. 


ashtdshiti. 

89 



nav(Ui. 


navdsklti. 

90 

^0 


navve. 


navatx. 

91 



ikiinave. 


ekanavati. 

92 



hdnave. 


dwdnavati. 

93 



tirdnave. 


trinavati. 

94 



chaurdnave. 


chaturnavati. 

95 ' 

QM 


paohunave. 


panchanavati. 

sdiannavati. 

96 

chhiydnave. 


97 

1 ^'9 


satdnave. 


saptanavati. 

98 

QC 


athdnave. 


asjitdnavati. 

99 

QQ. 


nindnave. 


navanavati. 

100 

SOO 


sau. 

1I7T 

shata. 

1000 

<1000 

I 


sahasra, 

hajur. 


sahasra. 

100000 

<100000 

wra 

Idkh. 


laksjia. 

1000000 

10000000 

<1000000 

<10000000 


niyut, 

karor. 

^tfz 

niyuta, 

koti. 



a. The following are of less frequent occurrence, viz. : 
arb or arbiidy ^ one hundred millions ; ’ khai'b, ^ one 
hundred uvby = ^ ten thousand millions ; ’ nil, ‘ one 


^ This is a Persian word, but it is common in Hindi. Etymologically 
it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. t Also, 
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hundred A*/i«rV = ^one million millions;’ padm, ‘one 
hundred = ‘one billion;’ smikh, ‘one hundred 
= ‘ one hundred billions.’ 

213 . A special notation is employed to denote the sub- 

divisions of the rupee. It is to be observed that the rupee is 
subdivided into sixteen diie, and each d7td again into four 
paise. These are denoted as follows : — One paisa, _)i; two 
paise, three paise, ; one and, ^ ; two d?ie, 

three dtie, ^ ; four d7te, ; eight d7ie, ; twelve dne, HIJ. 

These, again, are combined, after the following manner: — 

Five d 7 ie and one paisd, ; six d7ie and two paise, |^|| ; 
eleven dne and three paise, ll^||| ; fourteen d7ie and one paisd, 

; one rupee, ^ ; thirty rupees and four d7ie, . two 

hundred and thirty-five rupees, seven diie and two paise. 

Dialectic Variants of the Cardinals. 

214 . In the Braj, we find, for ‘two,’ %, and Braj and Ka- 

^ ./ 1 11 • nauii Curdmala 

and for ‘four,’ TltT- Kanauji presents the following: 
for ‘ four,’ ; for ‘ nineteen,’ and ‘twenty- 

one,’ and ^1;^; and for ‘one hundred,’ %. 

215 . In Marwan the cardinals are the same as in High M^rwkn Car- 

dinals. 

Hindi, except that ^ is characteristically changed into 
Thus, for ‘sixteen,’ Mdrw^n has for 

‘twenty,’ for ‘sixty,’ ?T3; etc. This f, when 

final, is sounded very lightly. In Rar/dhtr aur Prem Moham, 
we find xi»lTTj for H.H. ‘ fifteen.’ 

216. The Mewari Cardinals present many peculiarities. is regularly Mew&ri Car- 

— — . — ~ — dinals. 

used for initial, medial, or final : as in 7 ; 00 ; 6*2 ; 

20; 40 ; etc. lt.it for -inti, 7, tlie common people often 

say In the twenties, thirties, and forties, this final If often dis- 
appears, so that, e.g., for ^Vlfi 26, 34, 44, we have 

etc., etc. For the ^ of If^, ^ is substituted in 
the following; 31 ; 'HJimWtll. 41 ; 61 ; 
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(also ^5r^f!T») 71. The same substifution has taken place in the ninth 
of each decade after 9, except in , 89, and 99; 

where the represents the of the full Sanskrit form (as, e.g*., 
29,) from which the forms of Hi^h Hindi, etc., have been 
derived. Thus we have the followinjr series : 

29; <»• 39 ; ^TU’g'nT. -t9: 

59; 69; ^jfxinn^. 79. In the sixties, Z final is changed to 

Z tliroiighout ; as in ^IJZ. 63, 64, etc. Otlier Meu-fir! forms, 

the most of whicli are peculiar to that dialect, are as follows : 


4, 

6, 

9, 

10, 

11 , jjnTT - 

12, mTT- 

13, 

14 , 

15, tl^ITT. 

, IWT,. 

If^T. 
18, ^ZTTT- 

21 , 


24, 

26, 

34, 

42, 

43 , finn ^ hr - 

51, 

54, ^q^T. 

55, q'qtq*!. 

66, ^Tl[Z. 

67, ^flTTZ- 
70, 

72, ^rl^. 

73, But- 


74, 

75, 

76, fl^rlT- 

77, TpfraT- . 

78, ’?izfr<!?:. 
80, 

81, qiWTlt. 

82, fqtntft- 

83, 

84, ’^TSf^. 

85, q'ssrr^. 

87. 

88, •^zrnfY- 

90, 

91 , ^ qqrqi - 


92, qtl^. 

93, qTTXff . 

94, 

95, q^Tlj. 
9C 




97, 

98, mzrnj: 


99, qjqmr 

Os. 




1,000, ignT- 
100,000, qrrw. 


10 , 000,000 


fqifrf . 


217. The cardinals in the Himalayan dialects do not in general difl'er 
much from those in High Hindi. Tlie following variants occur in the 
NaipiiH Gospel: viz., 

sing, of ‘one,’ we find TJcjiT, apparently when it is desired to give 
special definiteness : as, Tfcfff ^ ^ 

Ipsi^y ‘of (the) one house, five persons shall he at enmity among them- 
selves ; * and so especially in contrast with ‘ other:’ as, Xt^TT 

^ ^ T ^ fHrf, ‘J»e will be an enemy of the one, and 

a friend of the other.* 
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a. In Naipali, a sitips of numerals is formed from tlie cardinals by tlie 
addition of the affix infl. thus, or ‘ ^ certain 

one,^ ‘certain two, certain seven/ Tliese appear to 

he used when it is desired to desijrnate a number with a certain definite- 
ness, as in the following : , ‘ there were seven 

bretliren ; * Luke xx. 29, where the reference is to a particular seven. 

218. The followhicr variant forms occur in the Udmaijan : f^ardimls in 

^ llamayan. 

1 , 4 , 16 , • 

2, 9, ?i^. 25, 

3 , 14 , 1660 , 

To these may he added the anomalous form, lit., 

^ nine-seven,’ i.e., ‘ sixteen.’ The Prakritic form, or 

for ^sixteen,’ also occurs in the Itanidt/an, and 

even in Hi^h Hindi. It is chiefly used in certain jdirases of 
a technical character: as, ^ the sixteen digits’ (of 

the sun’s or moon’s diameter), is occasionally substituted 
for ‘ten,’ as in the phrase, ‘the ten points of the 

compass.’ Many of the above forms merely present differences 
of orthography. 

219. The following’ are the cardinals in Bhojpuri, Magadhi, and Cardinal in 

Eastern Col- 

Maithili, so far as they differ from Higli Hindi, up to 18. luqumLs. 



lihojpM, 

Miigadhi, 

MaithiU. 

1, 

n’fr- 

Ji^, naft- 

Ti%, p^fr- 

2, 




3, 



W- 

4, 




«, 




8. 




9, 



^o. 

11, 

T’nTf , 

pilT^. 

15, 



vx\x°- 

16, 
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a. By the operation of the law, mentioned § 117, a short vowel in an 
initial syllalde, not penultimate, is often, though not invariably, shortened ; 
as also in some other cases, given below. Illustrations are : in Bhojpun, 

21 ; 31 ; 61 ; in ]V%H(ll.i, 1 ; 

71 ; in Maithili, 1 ; PJIKTS, 11 ; JJ%H, 21 ; 31 ; 

41 ; 42 ; 51 ; 53 ; or 82. In 

like manner, becomes p ; and as in the following : 

in Maithili, W?lTf%?r, 43; q7nf^,45; 47; 84; 

94 ; in Mag.adhi, 41X^11^, 89 ; ^ 1 » 74:5 and in Bhojpun, 

’^1^, 94. 

b. In Bhojpi'iri and Maithili all compounds of 20, 30, and 

40, shorten the vowel of the ultimate, giving, e.g., such forms 
19, 33, 44, etc. But in some Maithili sub- 

diiilects, this i is combined with the preceding vowel, as in the following : 
pISH, 21, 23, 27. 

c. In Bhojpun, the penultimate d in 00, is shortened in all its 

compounds: as, e.g., 61, 62, etc. In the nineties, the 

of in all its compounds is softened to Anusvar : as in 92, etc. 

In Mdgadhi, the ^ of in all its compounds, becomes as in 

6tc. 

d. The following Maithili forms of the cardinals are also to he noted : 

vi/.., 27; qit^, 28; 39; qrrf%9, 42; p^4T. 51; 

^51, 52 ; and 57 ; and 38 ; 

an<l fBt^.63; 64; 66; ^-S, 100. 

In the eastern dialects, in the numerals, as in many other words, 
is optionally written for ; and sometimes, again, the diphthong is 
resolved ; as in or for H. H., 24 ; or 

for H. H., 54. 

220. The following forms also occur, many of which are to be re- 
garded as presenting, not dialectic variations, but merely differences of 
spelling. 
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43, 

61, 11^3 • 

90, 

2, ^>!T. 

44, 

63, 


G, ?5:. 

40, 

68, 

OljuWT^^. 


48, 

71, 


19, 

49, 

73, f^ITfTn:- 

05 1 

2i,ii€hr. 

iT^5rnT*i- 

75, 


27, ^TTTrt^. 

76, 

96, 

31, 

53, 

81, 

97, 

32, 

54, ^U?T. 

82, ?|T^. 

»»], - 

•33,'^jftH. 

55, 

87, 

38, 

41, 

57, wr^- 

58, '?!r|T?r«i. 

88, 

100, 


221 . The numbers above one hundred proceed as in Numbersabove 

English, except that the copulative conjunction is 
omitted. Thus, ek sau ck, ‘one hundred 

and one ; ’ tin sau sdth^ Hhree hundred 

and sixty;’ thR eJe hajdr bis ^ ^one thousand 

and twenty.’ 

a. But tlie copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even 

in the lower numbers: as, ^ seven and 

twenty kalpas passed.^ 

b. The numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes ex- 

pressed by writing the smaller number first, with the affix d : 
as, e.g., hundred and forty.’ • Other modes of 

expression will be noticed in the sections concerning fractional 
and denominative numerals. 

222 . The numeral Ji's^ is added to other numerals in the Idiom.s with 

sense of the English ^ about:’ as, e.g., ^ about 

forty;’ X[^, ^ about a hundred,’ — not which is 

^ one hundred and one.’ But to itself the word (Sk. 

is added to give this sense: as, ijcR 
seer or so of flour.’ 
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a, is also soinetiinos used where in English we would 
have the indefinite article. But the English student must 
beware of thus using it too freely. It should only be so em- 
ployed^ where there is a distinct emphasis on the idea of 
unity: thus, 'a half seer of fioiir;' TJBR 

half kos.^ 

Aggregative^. 223 . Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the 
inflected plural form. But when they arc used to 
denote a totality, as Aggregatives, they may take, both 
ill the nom. and obi. cases, the termination Thus, 

char per is ‘ four trees,’ but charon per^ 

‘ tlu^ four trees;’ so also hts de is ^ twenty came,’ 

but hhou dcj ‘ the twenty came.’ In donor ^ 

^ the twm,’ dou is the substitute for ^ do, 

a, Tliis termination ^ on^ added to the numbers ^ one 
hundred,’ ^onc thousand,’ etc., always denotes an indefinite 
nund)er of these aggregates. In this idiom, saikret is 

substituted for san^ ^ one hundred.^ Examples are : 

saikron per, Miundreds of trees;’ h/pdrou, ^thou- 
sands;’ Idkhon rupue, ^ lakhs of rupees.’ 

Dialectic 224 . For ^ in these aggregative forms, Braj has 

Aggrt;g.itives. Bikancri, and Ilaroti have Special Braj forms 

are also: for ^Ihc two,’ ^both,’ for 

‘'the three,’ fr!^; and for the four,’ 

and In Naipali, these forms tei;^.^te in^ h^ 

^both,’ ^the two;’ ‘the sevei’, ^he ten;’ etc. 

But the form Ji%, ^ one,’ for XTpR, is emphatic, by elision and 
contraction, for . In Bhojpiiri and Magadln, aggrega- 
tives terminate in in Maithili, in or In the 

ltd mdyein, for ‘the two,’ we have ^^“d 

in Bhojpilri, hi INIagadhi, and in 

jVlaithili, and 

^ For the origin of these terminations, ow, a/w, etc., see § :i3a. 
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o. Wlien ail iiulofinite minilK'r of such ajrffrofi'atcs is 
(Iciiotod, Bliojpun adds S!i«i to flic scries, KM), KMM), etc., and 
It to other numerals; as, ^thousands;’ 

^ seventies.’ iMac,adhi, in such eases^ adds ^ or before 
which, ^oiie hundred,’ is luirdened to ; and Maithili 
adds cither iff or 

h, X[^ exceptionally takes the ohl. plur. form , in a 

few places in the Itdmai/tui, 

225. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as 
^onc or two,’ ^four or five,’ differs slightly from the 

The numbers, except in the case of ‘one’ and ‘two,* arc 
rarely taken consecutively, and the larger very often jirecedes 
the smaller. The disjunctive conjunction is always omitt(‘d. 
'I'hus we say, ^ tj^r, ‘one or two;’ ^ ‘ four,' = 

‘ two or three;’ ^ten or twenty.’ 

Okdixals. 

226. The Ordiiutb^ up to ^ sixtli,’ areas folhovs, viz : — 

pnhld, pahiUu ‘ tirst/ vhtiutlidy ‘ loiirth.’ 

(iusrd, ‘second.’ pdiidiU'diu^ ‘ fifth.’ 

rlt^TT t'lsrdf ‘third.’ cli/i(ifflidy clihufli irdh , 

‘sixth.’ 

The ordinals above ‘sixth’ arc all forint'd by tiddiiit;* 

wan to the cardinal numbers, liotli tlie d and 
an fintd of the ordinals are inilected, like Ttidbliava 
adjectives of the same t('rminations, to and Tj for tli(^< 
obi. masc., and t and i;* in for the ban. Tints, fi*om 
das^ ‘ten,’ is formed daswdn, ‘tenth;’ from 

pachdsj ‘fifty,’ jmc/id^iodnj ‘fiftieth,’ (de. 

Further examples of the use of the ordinals are : 

5^^ pahili pmtah^ ‘the first book;’ ^rf^* suhren pttrhh 

mcriy ‘in the seventh chapter;’ dasivdn /na/ttnd, 

‘ the tenth month.’ 
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227.. In Marwdn, the ordinals are as follows: — ‘first;’ 

Ordinals. and (this last peculiar to Mdrwdri), ‘second;’ ‘third;’ 

'^T^, ‘foiirtli,’ ‘fiftli;’ and ‘ sixtli.’ From 

‘ sixth ’ onward, the ordinals are formed by adding* to the cardinals 
tlie termination »fr- The Mewari forms essentially agree with the 
Marwuri. Jiefore the termination a final is shortened; as in 

1 ’2th, etc. Jhkaneri agrees with the above, except in 
‘first;’ as also Ilaroti. All these inflect to for the obi. masc. 
sing., and the plural; and to for the fern. sing, and plur., except 
Ilaroti, which has In Naipiili, the series runs, ‘fi'’^t,’ 

‘second,’ ‘third,’ ‘fourth,’ ‘fifth,’ ‘sixth;’ 

fi'orn w’liicli oinvard, with the exception of if^, ‘ninth,’ the ordinals are 
formed by adding to the cardinal, The inflection throughout, 

for the ohl. masc. sing, and the plur., is, and for the fern., 

Ordinals in E. 228. The eastern colloquials, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
present the following variations. For ‘first,’ Bh., Mg., and Mt. 

have > fi*r ‘ second,’ Bh. and Mt., IMt., 

*■«>■ fiY^TTT. ‘tliiid,’ Bh. and Mt., '’'Ig- a'*d Mt., 

for "^Y^. ‘fourth,’ Bli. and Mg. "^3, Bh. also Mt., and 

^rfY/R- In nil tliese, except on the border of Bangfil, the forms for 
‘ first,’ ‘ second,’ and ‘ third,’ are inflected to before nouns, in an ohl, 
case ; in S. Bhagalpur the inflection is to n. Bliojpiiri inflects to for 
the fern. All three dialects present alternative forms with the pleonastic 
suffix as ^’EIW or For ‘sixth,’ 

^3^, Bh. lias ^tor ; Mg. or Mt., 

All other ordinals in these dialects are 
formed l)y adding to the cardinal, in Bh., or ^T; in Mg., or 

in Mt., ?T, ’SB??, ’?|?n or ^?r5. Thus, ‘ tenth,’ 

is in Bh., ^?rt; in Mg., in Jlt., etc. In all the 

E. Hindi country a long final vowel is very commonly shortened before 
these terminations. 

229. Tlic following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmd- 
yan, viz., ‘ seventh,’ ^3^, ‘ eighth,’ ‘ ninth.’ 
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230 . When referring* to the lunar days, anotlier set of^^amrsof 
ordinals is used. The month is reekom'd as eonsisting of 
two parts, each of 1.5 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing 
and waning half of the moon. The waning half is commonly 
called or ; the waxing half, or The 

month is reckoned to begin with the full moon, and the lunar 
days arc counted twice in a month from one to fifteen. 
Although the names of these days are, stric^tly speaking, 
numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
lunar day,’ this noun is rarely written, and they are 
practically used as nouns. They arc as follows, the Marwari 
variants being given in the second colunin : — 


Names of the Days of the Month, 


H. IL 

Mar. 

ILH. 

M,lr. 

1st, pariwd. 

Tl^TT. 

8th, asJitami. 


2nd, ^51 d(ij\ 

or ^31 . 

9th, naumhi. 


3rd, tij. 


lOth, flasmfn. 


4th, cliauth. 


11th, ekiklasL 


5th, paiichaml. 

Vi^^- 

12t!i, dwddasL 


(jth, chhatth. 


13th, terus. 


7th, sattamf. 

^TrOI. 

14th, ahaudas. 



15t!i, amdvaSj or rnuvas. 


a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the 

same way, except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is 
called or Br- Maj-. or Tj;g, 

O'. Ov O'. Ov ^ 

b, Mewdn employs not only the forms above given for MiirwaH, hut, as 

alternative, the following : ”0^*, 1st; 2nd; 4tli ; Tjt%, •'>th ; 

^3. 6th, llfw,7th; 8th; 9th; or lOtli ; 

IJTTTIX. nth; 12th; 13th; 14th; 

loth ; and for the 15th of the 1st fortnight, full moon, To the 

final vowel of these forms Anusvar is occasionally added; as in 
7th, etc. 
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(, Sonu^tiiiK's the lunar <lays are denoted hy the Sanskrit 
ordinals tiiroii^hout. In m) far as th(‘>e diller from the above, 
tli(‘y are a^ follow s: — 


Istj TfejJtT pnfthaniu. 

</// itn/n, 

3i(l, 

(til, rfuiturtht. 


7di, sapfamf. 

9th, navuml. 

10th, dashaml. 

l.'ith, trayodusli 1. 

14th, c/iatiu'das/d. 


F|;A( TIOXAL Xl'AHSKltS. 


U!=ia"o of 
Fractioiiuls. 


231. 1'he fractional nninhers are very irregular. The 

nioiai coioMKm arc th<‘ followini!^ : — 

^ j qi'^ pno- h q*^^ lit., ‘ a quarter less than.’ 

rhauthd'u I}, ^qqj 

h . '%S 'A.'-/'- 

’SRIVT «'///«. 2l, "Ml, or Sit. •Jl’nl- 

'I, ’tf’l pann. +1, HT? sdr/if\ 


232. Of the above, qT^it is often used by itself to 
denote ^ a (quarter of a seer so that <tmt; e/iauthdi should 
be preferred where there is any chance of aTnbij[>:uity from the 
use of the former word. tft% pf/i/zte, prefixed to any numher, 
or noun of measure, denot(*s a quarter h‘ss than that numher 
or measure; ^qT sard, similarly prc'fixed, denotes a (juarter 
mon* than that numher or measure. der/i is similarly 

used, to denote one and a half times such number or measure. 
AV h('n (‘ither of these three stand alone, unity is to he under- 
stood ; hut in this ease xftq is the substitute for xff^; 

it is used with units only. arhd'i, used alone, is 2*; 

prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes two 
and a half times that number or measure. sdrhe is nevTr 

used alone. IVefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it 
denotes one lialf more than the followini^ number or measure. 
It is never used with ^one ’ or ‘two,’ where and qj^^takc 
its place. m//m, ‘half/ is very commonly shortened to 
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ddh before nuioorals; as ;Rt s(ni, 50, For 
the Sk. is sometiioes used. 

a. T!ie followiniV examples will ilhisfrate the use of these 
fractional numbers :— 

*x4 = i, (ifl/i pdo, (irJid't mu. 

iix]=iv, w m’aat savti pdo. 3 75, paunr char sau. 

l2x]==il, '/'V'/' /'««■ 

2ixi- S, l->:.’5, sura haja'r. 

2], ^ sar(( do. 1. ■)()(), drr/i hajdr. 

mrhc pih>rh. 1 7i’5, tfr^ ^ paunv do hajdr. 

T|, panne dth. :2r)00, arhd/ hajdr. 

75, ^ panne snu. 3500, ^5/ ///'(/V5*. 

150, d(‘i'h son. 15(U)0(), derh ld};h. 

h. They are used w ith nouns of measure, (juantity, ('te., as 

follows: (lerh h>s, ‘a hos and a half;’ xft% 

jxuntc (dfs ^'d/, ‘5; yards;’ ((vIku )n(tn, ‘21, 

xj pdo r/iiff((h\ ‘ 1 vinttdky 1|1^ sdrhe 

hdrah hath, '12^^ <'t(hits\' ^eff surd hunis^ ‘a year and a 
quarter.’ 

233. Marw ;iri presents but few^ and unimportant variations Dialectic 

. , 1 • I <• 1 r* 4 * 1 Fraciiona 

in the traetionals. lor the infle<‘ted U tinal of some ot the 
forms, it has as in nouns and adjectives ; as in xft^^ i? 

II. n. ift^. lint for 2^,, I have nu't, not only ns 

above, but alsin with the added J’rakritie tinis, 

^TTT ‘ years and a half.’ 

234. Mc'Miri exlnbits (lie followiiij;’ forms : T^T^, J ; 2 ; xjlTJ, ] ; 

w. I'l 5 1 h w ^5, 2\ ; 

eft^r , 3A, ftc. 

235. (iricr^on {T'ivcs the follou iiif);’ variant forms of thcj Fractioiials as 
orcurrioo- in the eastern coll()(|uial diahets. 

1. Hh., x|T, ifT^T, UI'-, tn^; iMt., rfr. PT, tft^- 

i, Bh., Mg., Mt„ ^fTt; Mt., frTfT^, f^t, 
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h Bh., mrer, Bh., Mg.,^f\narr; ’?rr^. 

I, Bli., rfrifT; Mj?., 3T^7; AJt., m- 

-I Bh., Tfh!T, ; Mg., 

U, Bh.. Mg., Mt., ^TTT! ^^T^T- 

1*. Mt., %^, %x:. 

2i Bh., WT; I3Ii.. Mg., Mg., Mt., WT. 

+i Mt., ;rt^. 

Pkoportionals. 

236 . To oxprc.ss proportion, ^•rr gund or ^ gun is 

added to the numerals, some of which then assume forms 
slightly difPereut. Illustrations arc the following : ^ 3 ^ 
dugund, ‘ two-fold ; ’ chaugund, ‘ four-fold ; ’ fa3*rr 

tigund, ‘ three-fold ; ’ satgund, ‘ seven-fold ; ’ 

dasgundi ‘ ten-fold ; ’ saugund^ ‘ a hundred-fold.’ 

n. Besides tlic affix is also sometimes added to a 
few numerals, in a similar sense : as, ‘ double 

‘ three-fold.’ 

b. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea 
of a string or cord is involved, niay be similarly added : 
as, f7P9l^, ‘triple;’ ‘quadruple.’ 

Denomin.atives. 

237 . Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice,’ and 
‘thrice,’ are not found in Ilindf. The Hindi idiom is 
illustrated in such phrases as the following, viz. : ^ 

do satte chaudah^ lit. ‘ two sevens, fourteen ; ’ 
t| 5 j^ Un panje pandrah^ ‘ three fives, fifteen ; ’ which 
correspond to the English idioms, ‘ twice seven is 
fourteen,’ and ‘three times five is fifteen.’ Numbers 
thus used may be termed Denominative numerals. They 
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have, in many cases, a form slightly different from that 
of the Cardinals. These si>ecial forms arc as follows ; — 


1 , 

1 ]-, 

n, 

2 , 

2i, 


3 , 


3 


1 


( "5^ t'kam. 
t ^ kam. 

4, 1 

( cliauka, 

c/ifiukd. 

sania. 


"^^X dliolU'/id, 

( diiurJid. 


Xlil pmijc. 

( fif'd r lid. 

5i, 

tJ^^X ponchd. 

dund. 


chhakkd. 

1 dhdma. 


T^^X khonchu. 

t^rnn dkdmd. 

7, 

satte. 



^7X1“ ’^X satouvhd. 

( tlna. 

‘S 

at the. 

j ^ dT huntd, 

1 ilZT fiontd. 

1 

[ naaia, 

( ^WfX nammd. 

10, 

dahdm. 



238 . The above are the only niunbers whieh present peculiar 
forms, and even these forms are not substituted in every case. 
The only way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the 
multiplication-table to memory. Meantime the following re- 
marks will suffice. commonly written is substituted 

for in the series of ^ one ’ only : as, ^ y 

ones four,^’ i.e., ^oncc four is four.’ In the first of the series, 
however, we have simply ‘once one is one,’ probably 

a contraction for ^ ; and in the second, ^ ^ In 

all other places in the table is the substitute, as, e.g., 

^ten times one is ten.’ From the series of ‘two’ on- 
wards, is used as the Denominative numeral for 

compare the Marathi form of the numeral, ^if. From twos 
to tens, the fern, form, ^^^5 is used; from tens onward, the 
masc. Thus, httI 7 X 2= 14, hut ^ilT 

12x2 = 24. is suhstituted for from threes to tens 
only; in all other cases, is used. Thus, 

4x3=12; 1 1 X 3 = 33. From tlirees 
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oinvard, (pronounml chauha before consonants), is the 

substitute for twos, the Ioniser form, is 

preferred. Tims 5 X 4 = 20 ; ^ 

2 X 4 =: 8. is the substitute for Xft^ throughout : as, 

10x5 = 50. The sin^. form, ‘six/ is used 

from eleven on ; from two to eleven, the plur., is 

])referrc(l ; as, 4 X 6 = 24 ; tTTj 

l2xG = 72. 3fr^, ‘ sevens,^ (as if plur. of ^tTT)? used 

tlirouu^hont, ex(*(‘pt in the elevens, ^where is employed ; 
e.i;-., ^ ^ Gx7 = 42; but TJn^f ^TfTfTtT:) 

11x7 = 77- Similarly used for ‘ eight,’ except in the 
elevens, where we have ; c-t?., 5 X S = 40 ; 

1 1 X S = 88. "iTwr is used for nine in the 
twos only; ^WfT, from the threes to tlie tens; is retained 
in the elevens ; is used from the twelves onward. Thus, 
^ 2x0= IS; «1WTT 4x0=06; 

^^TITf HT f%5|T51^, 11x0=00; ^TT? ^ 

12x9=108. is substituted for in every in- 

stance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are employed as 
denominatives. 

«. In the multiplication table the word utary ‘ over,’ is sometimes 
added to the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this 
case the word .sau always comes last, as, e.g’., bisotar sau, 120. Observe 
that bisotar ’=■ bisa -f- utur. 

b. The fractional DenominatiATs from to 7h are chiefly used in 

surveying;'. Sometimes is used for and ^3T, flraT, for 

ftZT- 

c. In numeration the words ^ITt and 

are used respectively for ‘units,’ ‘tens,’ ‘hundreds.’ 
In the licadintcs of the multiplication-table, for 1|, and 
2i, and nrc the forms employed ; i.c., — 

to imitate English idiom, — ‘the one-and-a-quarters,’ ‘the 
two-and-a-halfs.’ 
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239 Tlie following are the Marwiiri aiul IMewari forms ot tlie Dialectic 

Deiioimiiutives 

DcMiorninatives : — 

M(U\ Mew. Mar. Mew. Mar. Mew. 

1 , 5 , Tn^. xjgtT. 8 , 

2, JW[. ^ •iim- 

•'J, <ft, (ETt^- fit*!- ’’iltaj. ’C^%. 

4, 7, 10. 'vrr*?- 

«. The following* forms of the Fractional Denominatives are used in 
iVIewari : U, 1I^T?n; u, 21, fs^; 3<, 41, 

240. The eastern dialects present tlie following forms of the 
Denominatives : — 

lihojpuri. Mui^adUL Maithill. 

J vm\- ^T, ^t, ^tv- 

’ ( P^ii,* p%.* 

Ij, W- .h Mlr.aHd^^o, 

1 1, 1st, 1ft • ^ST • , 

#tST, 

I ftWTT. 

I’sst. wt > ylx Mu;-, find ^?T. 

fw, ftrmT- 

3, frl, NpiT, frlfc- 

31, :^3T, ¥3T. ^i:T,^3,¥WT,¥JT, 

^f. 

4 'fr%. lift. 

4i, \r?T^, wf^T. slf^T- 

“ON. ©s 

St^T- 

♦ Only used in pefi or p% ‘ once one is one.’ 
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BhojpArL 

5, TjT^. tr^,* 


Mdgadhf, Mail hill, 

q%, 1^%. Ti%, w- 

Af^., ?g%, IfT^. 


WT^- 
6J, f^TJT- 
7, wr<i> 


j4s Mg,, and 59%, 


7i, Wanting. 

8 , 

9, »Rt, ’IW. 

10, ?[ft, ^Ttt> 


?n«T^TT- 

’^ll', ^T, 

iW3, w, ’f^t, 

MTH, M%, 5!^®, 

«ft«rTT- 

^WIT. 

^?t. Vt. 


241. In Eastern Hindi, the numbers above 100 assume peculiar forms 
when used in the Multiplication Table, as follows. For 100, 
is substituted throughout. From 100 to 120, the smaller number is 
prefixed to the larger with the word ‘above,’ intervening as in 

High Hindi, ^ with a preceding becoming by sandhi ; as in 
101; 114, etc. From 120 to 160, and optionally from 

110 to 120, and from 160 to 170, the two numbers are connected by 
the vowel ^ instead of as in 130; 156, etc. 

In all these forms it is to be remembered that the rules for the shortening 
of antepenultimate vowels commonly take effect ; also in the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th decade, in most cases, the penultimate short vowel is lengthened ; as 
in 115; 126, etc. 


• Only used in the phrase ‘ five times five are twenty-five.’ 

t Only used when in the product we have the words qq* or^, ‘ five ;’ 
excepting however, , 15, and JV^, 25. 
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a. In the first decade is inserted before in tlie following' 

10^; 103; 104; 

106; 107. For 100, the form is n«'l for 

110, nineties, ^ becomes as in 190. 

Collectives. 

242. The terminations d and i are added to some 

of the cardinals, to denote collective numbers ; as, ^€T 
Usd, ‘a score;’ battisi, ‘a thirty -two ; ’ 

chdltsd, ‘ a forty.’ Besides these, the following words 
are used as collective numbers, viz. : — 

jord, I g'd/il , ) 

. ‘ a pair.’ , ' ‘ a five. 

^TT ganddj ‘a four’ (chiefly tif koriy ‘ a score.’ 

cowries). satkrdy ‘ a hundred.’ 

a. The cardinal niimbers are often used ns collectives, without any 
change of form. 

Derivation of the Numerals. 

243. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms ; and by referring to tlie column of Hindi and 
Prakrit numerals given below, and the general principles set forth in 
Chap. III., the student will be able himself to demonstrate the origin of 
most of the various forms. We only note a few particulars. 

The data for the Prakrit numerals are far from complete. I am 
indebted to Beumes for the collection of the forms given in the following 
table : — 

Prakrit. Hindi. Prakrit. Hindi. 

\, ekka, ik1m,ikyek. 5. pancha, pdnch, 

2. dOy (Sk. dva, dyi). doyaydoiyd(dy 6. chha (Sk. chhuy ch/ic. 

do. 7. sutta. sdt. 

3. final (neut. fr/»i). tiny tin. 8. attha. dth. 

4. chattfiriy (for Sk. cMriy char. 9. ndUy (Sk. navi't). navOy nau. 

neut. chatvM). 10. dasa. das. 
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Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

Praki it. 

Hindi. 

11. c dr aha. 

draft y 

19. efcunavisdiy 

nndlsy unis. 


^ffdrah. ^ 

anavisai. 


12. rdraha. 

hdrnfi. 

20. ri'iai. 

Ids. 

13. ter aha. 

ter ah. i 

30. tisd. 

tts. 

14. chauddaha. 

chdridasoy 

I 

40. chattdlUd. 

(•hulls. 


vhaadah. 1 

.)0. panndsd. 

pachas. 

ir>. iiannaraha. 

fjanaray jtau- | 

00. satfhi. 

sdthiy suth. 


drahy pan a rah. | 

70. sattari. 

sat tar. 

If), {mraha).^ 

soruhy sola It. 1 

80. as'ii. 

a SSI. 

1/. sat tar ah a. 

sattarahy 

90. na'ne. 

naee. 


sat rah. 

1 100. satUy sat/ a, 

sat/Cy sai, sail 

18. attharaha. 

afhdrah. 

1 saa. 



Derivnrion of Sanskrit j)res(‘nts for ‘ tn'o,’ <lva and dviy the former of which 

Car(hnal.s. yields the lliu;-!! Hindi doy and the latter, the dialectic forms, doijfiy d(d,duiy 
and drffl. In ////, ‘ three,’ the n represents the ft of the Sk. neiit. form, 
frhd'y'f 0.15. retains the iiiasc. form in fiurifn. Jn like manner the timil 
ri and r oi' c/idri atnl c/idr j)oints to the Sk. lamt. r/nitrurt ; while the 
Kanauji c/iuti repiesents the Sk. masc. chafin'. This prefereiice f(»r tlie 
nent. }dur. termination, reminds one of the common use of the same in the 
plural of sul)stantives. 

245. In the series fro?n ‘eleven’ to ‘eighteen’ inchisixe, the d of the 
Sk. hecomes r in niii;h Hindi, except in chaadahy 14, and so/ahy 1(>. 

A similar suhstitntion of r for a dental, occurs in the com})ouuds with 
sattai’y 7d, where r is for the last t of the Sk. sa/ifafi. In chuadahy the 
retention of the original d is due to the inlhieime of the r of chafardashaHy 
still retained in the archaic Hindi form, churidasay in which, however, the 
V of cJidtur has disappeared. In nolahy d has sulfered a further chang«‘, 

* Conjectural : Beames gives the conjecture, solahay hut as soraha is 
found uniformly in the older Hindi, and the r seems to he sustained by 
otlier Prakrit analogies, I j)refer to regard the change to / as the later of 
the two. 

t A similar neut. form, don for r/o, regularly u^ed in Marathi, is retained 
in Hindi, as the base of the Aggregative form, donoiiy § *223. 
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fliroiig'h r to L Tlie reg^ular form, sorah(ty is liowevcr usrd hy Talsi JhiSy 
hihI other nriter^^ in I'^astern Ilimli. Tiihi also uses an archaic form, 
i^oddsJidy in which r/ has hecome (/, thronj^h tlie inlliience of the initial 
cerebral. 

246 . In the twenties, the labial /y, for v of the Sk. vbishatiy has di^i- 
appeared in all compounds excej)t vhauhiHy ‘24, and vhahhUy 2(> ; so ;dso /> 
has vanished in U7i(‘/ids^ 411, for the older iota paitc has. On the other hand, 
the labial element of dvl is preferred to the dental in />/.s, *20, ami the whoh* 
series, hnisy 22, hattls, 32, etc., to (mnavry 112; as also in bunihy 1*2, for Sk. 
dvddashan. 

247 . The mimhers of the series, Kuisy 11), fud/s, *211, uittdl'iSy 311, etc., 
have arisen from the combination of the Sk. thidy ‘lessoned,* with the next 
hi<»her number. Thus even in Sanskrit, we have for ^lavatrinshafy tiie 
alternative form, (‘hamiU'hdtrdrhisItaty— II. II., inifads, lit., ‘forty less one 
and already in Sanskrit this c/ca was droppiMl, as in Sk. ihutviHshaib for 
na raddshnii , II. imaJs or unis. Xarasly 811, and ii'nidUdrCy Oil, are exceptions 
to tills role for the series, and follow the same law as tlie jirecedin**' 
numbers of each series. 

248 . The / which appears in the ('ompounds with <did//Sy 40, is explic.ited 
by a refereiKM* to the Prakrit form of this numeral, fhattali.siiy wherein tlie 
/ has been substituted for the r of the Sk. chatnirtashaf. It is tlno’efore 
inaccurate to say that I is substituted in these cases for the ch of chaliSy 
which letter in all this series has disappeared mitircly ; the hiatus, (‘an>ed 
by its elision being’ marked by the inserted // in hdifulUy for ddichatvai iyshdt. 

In the. fifties, the p of the pavv/idshat has been softened to ?c in ilidirnny 
51, hdirauy 52, (diaiuraiiy 54, satdwiniy 57, and afhduuniy TtHy though retained 
in the remainder, lleames is inclined to reg.ard the ?’ of tirpaUy 53, as also 
of tirsdfhy ()3, tirdsiy 83, and tirdnaivCy 03, as merely eu})honic. But I 
jirefer to see in it a survival of the r of the original Sanskrit forms, 
tripdhchdshat, etc., just as in chaurds't, 84, is retained the r of the Sk. 
chuturashUL 

249 . Sau or sdiy 10(1, has arisen from the Sk. shiduni ; the former 
through the Pr. sun, the latter through the Pr. snt/diiy in which p has been 
inserted to fill the hiatus after elision of t. The I of B.il. s((la represents 
the d of the IMg. Pr. sadaiiy for Sk. s/iatam, 

250 . The termination o??, dial., ihjy ahiy etc., added to the numerals to Derivation 

~ A^f’Te^'^sitiv 

form aggregatives, as in donoUy ‘the two,’ hlsoiiy ‘the twenty,’ Idkliorty 

‘hundreds of thousands,’ represents the teiniination partly added in 
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Derivation oi 
Fractional''. 


Sanskrit to form agfg^regatives ; so that ^/.sw, e.g., presupposes a Sanskrit 
form, vimhatayam. It is thus quite inaecurate to say, vvitli some, tliat in 
tliese cases the regular termination orj, of the H.H. obi. plural, has been 
asstiined into the nominative. Tlie coincidence of this foim uith that of 
tlie old. plural, is purely accidental. 

251. The irregular fractional numbers are probably derived as follows ; 
‘i»’ with its equivalents, comes from the Sk. paddy Pr., pduy pdo. 
PauVy 2, and patuipy are derived from the 8k. pudonut pdda -f undy 
Pr. pdoritty * a quarter less.* Adhdy ‘ ^,* is from arddhaka, secondary form 
of Sk. arddlui'y savd, * or, as a prelix, ‘ 4 / Pi*, savdu is from the Sk. 

mpdda {m -f pdda) ‘ with a quarter.* Sdr/iey * -f ^,* (obi. of sdrhdy 
not used, (is regularly formed from the Pr. saddhaOy Sk. sdrdhahay 
m -}- ardhakdy ‘with a half.’ The more diflitult problem of the origin of 
the series, 2i, 4;V, is explicated by the aid of the intermediate Prakrit 

forms furnished by Dr. Hoernle in his (jirammar,* by which he makes it 
clear that they liave arisen from the combination of the Sk. ardha with the 
ordinal next higher. Thus the immediate antecedent of darhy ‘ li,’ and 
its variants, is the Pr. divadd/iey derived, through transposition, from Pr. 
add/iadirie, easily connected with the Sk. arddha -f dvitiyuy lit., * half- 
second.’ Athdiy * 2-^y* has in the Pr. the antecedent form, addhdijjdy 
(for (iddhdiu)y a form which has arisen through contraction from Pr, 
r/dd/irt -j- trdjjya = Sk. arddha tritiyd. Similarly, hdntdy etc. ‘3^’ has 
for its antecedents, Pr. addhutthuy presupposing forms, addhottha^ 
addhu + autth(i=: addlia -f- ch'uuttha, for 8k. ardha -f- chaturtha. Again, 
dhonchiiy etc, is traced hack to a similar Sk. combination, through 
the Pr. adflhaunchdUy for addhuvavchdUy in wbi(*li v is for Sk. /;, as in 
several of the fifties, etc., pointing thus to a Sk. original, = arddha^ 
panchama. It is impossible, however, to carry this system of derivation 
further in this series, as evidently in pdnchdy ‘5^,’ hhonvhdy ‘ 6i,’ and 
satoiichdy * 7^,’ the first element is the numeral preceding. This is plain 
at sight in ponchdy satortchd ; and in khonchdy evidently the khy as often, 
is for the Sk. At of s^aAi. With the derivation of dhonchd so clearly 
made out by Hoernle, I now reject my former suggestion of a combination 
with tichchay and see no reason to doubt Hoeride’s theory that these are 
simply ‘anomalous forms,* ignorantly made up by the common j»eopIe, 
after the analogy of the foregoing dhoncha. The forms of the Collectives 
and Multiplicatives with a k termination, are directly descended from the 


* Grammar of the Gaudian Languages : pp. 269, 270. 
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Sanskrit, wliich forms Collectives by adding the suffix ka, or sometimes, hard, 
which latter is illustrated hy the Hindi suikrd and its equivalents. The 
forms in d (except dundy Sk. dvigunaka) are formed by the addition of the 
suffix « used to form abstract nouns. 

252. IMost of the ordinals are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit 
ordinals through intermediate Prakrit forms. Thus, e.g., daswan, 
pachdsivduy baxe respectively arisen from the Sk. dushama and pancha- 
shnttamii. Pahild, ‘ first,’ is connected with the Sk. prathama through the 
Mg. Vv. 2 )adhamilley d/i having (exceptionally) become h, after the analogy 
of other aspirates ; the I is simply a pleonastic suffix. The derivation of 
the peculiar forms dusrcL and tls7'o is not so clear, lloernle explains the 
srd of the teimination as having arisen from the Sk. sritay ‘moved;’ 
assuming, e.g., a Sk. form, dvisaritay antece<lent to the Pr. dusaliye, 

(i. The ordinals used to denote the days of the lunar fortnight are derived 
directly from the feminine of the Sanskrit ordinals ; the fern, noun, tif/iiy 
‘ a lunar day,’ being understood. Thus, e.g., pariwdy ‘ the first (day),’ is 
for priit/iamdy through resolution of the original conjunct, elision of thy 
and softening of in to w, Pitj ^^od tijy ‘the second* and ‘ the third, come 
respectively from dvitiyd and tritiyUy t in both cases becoming elided, and 
y being hardened to^. 
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Pronominal 

Genitives. 


CIIAPTETl VITT. 

rilOXOUNS AND PllONOMINALS. 

253 . Tlio pronouns in Hindi, as in all otlior languages, 

exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear 
in the regular system of declension ; although, indeed, 
the analytical forms, even in pronominal dechaision, 
largely prevail over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, 
except in some of the Kajputana diahicts, has (piite lost 
the distinction of gender, Avhich was still retained in the 
Prakrit. There is no distinctive pronoun for the third 
person ; the demonstratives jfah^ 

‘this,’ wah^ ‘that,’ and, after a relative pronoun 

expressed or implied, the correlative 
pronoun, ^ 6*o, supply its place. 

Rem, The Hindi teehiiieal terms for person are : for the 1st person, 
the 2ad person, ; the ard person, "^511 • 

254 . In the prononns of the 1st and 2nd persons, « 

main and turn, rd appears as the sign of the genitive, 
instead of ^ /c«, and is appended to a stem different 
from that which we find in any other case. The Itcfloxive 
pronoun, 'ssiT^ dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflec- 
tional gen., 'sanMT apnd, for the Sk. . In none of 
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the pronouns, except in the case of the ag. sing, of tlie 
1st and 2nd persons, is the base in the oblitpio cases 
identical in form with the nom. sing. 

265. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy Pronominal 
ill the declension of the diderent pronouns. In lioth Demon- 
stratives, the Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, 

^ appears as the inflec^tive sign of the ohrnpie singular 
throughout ; and if n, or, in the longer forms, ;///, as the 
sign of the oblique plural. A similar analogy will be found to 
run through each of the dialectic systems of declension. 

Observe, further, that throughout all the viirietics of declension, 
an initial palatal, viz., (rarely ^,) its long vowel, or its 
p;aa diphtliong, Tj, or the cognate semi-vowel, marks the 
Proximate Demonstrative 5 an initial /ahial, viz., its long 
vowel, its gan diphthong, or its cognate semi-vowel, 
marks the Remote Demonstrative ; ^ initial marks the 
Relative; H or 7{ initial, the Correlative; and the Inter- 
rogative pronoun. Thus the dc(dcnsion of any one of these 
live pronouns may be transformed into that of any other, by 
simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. Tims, to 
tabulate the abov'^e, vve have, in High Hindi, the following 
pronominal bases : — 




Item, ])cm. 

Rcl. 

Corrfl. 

Intrrr. 

Nom. 





1 

Ohl. 

T 



i 

ffT 



a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the 

interrogative inflected base, in High Hindi, ^ /, in other 
dialects, or or with the aspirate, f^, or 

b. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal 
bases six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chap. XI. 

u 
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256. Tlie First Porsoiial }>r()noiin is docliiu'd as follows : 


• / T 1 

TJ Didin^ ‘ 1. 

Singular. Plural. 


N. 

main, ‘ I.’ 

ham, ‘ we.’ 


Ac. 

CttS muj/iP, 

. ‘me, ‘tome. 

hampn, 


L). 1 

?*? \ 

► ham or ‘ us,’ ‘ 

( human ko. 

to us.’ 


main up, ‘by me.’ 

f ’T 1 

) hum or 

^ ‘by US 

^ human ne. 

i 

Ah. 

^ mujk Sip, ‘ from me.’ 

^ ham or 
^ ‘Iroin 

1 ) human ae. 

us.’ 

(i. 

mprd -^) (-re, -r'l). 

IflTTT (-T. -’0) (-' 

rr, -r!). 


‘ my,’ ‘ mine.’ 

i 

onr,’ ‘ ours.’ 


P. 

( mnjh niPn, ‘ in ^ or 

^ ^ ^ , or par, ‘ on me.’ 

?JT 

IWt 

) hum, human ‘in’ or 

) Xf^, men, m' par, ‘onus.’ 


257. Aftca* tlu^ same inodol is d('(*lmed the Sc'cond 
l\‘rsoiial proiKHiii, 

7f /?/, ^ tlioiid 

C\ 

SlNGUlOR. PlURVL. 


N. 

Ac. 

J). 


rT ‘ thou.’ 




‘ tlicc,’ ‘ to thee.’ 


Ajr. tu lie, ‘ hy thee.’ 

Ab. fI5f % tujh scy ‘ from thee.’ 

(i. terd -T^) (-re, -ri), 

‘thy,’ ‘thine.’ 


tutriy ‘you.’ 


tumhen 




O/wi or ‘yon,’ ‘to } oil.’ 


tumlion koy 

turn or 
tumhotj ne. 


‘ l)y you.’ 


g’T 

tnmhun se, 

g»?TTT tunihurd 

r/J, ‘ your,’ ‘ yours.’ 


turn or 


‘ from you.' 


L. 



%*, tujh rnen^ 
or par. 


‘ in * or 
‘ oil thee.’ 



Tf, turn, tumhon ‘ in ’ or 
men, or yvar, ‘ on you.’ 
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258. For souietinics find ; tis in Ittnidhir 

atir Prctu Mohun^ pnssiin. In the dat. and ace. sin^., we 
oeeasionally find the forms, rf^, rfit ; C‘X- 

ainple in I^ineott’s Hindi Manual, also ^ ; thus, 

^ ^ ^ask for yourself what you may 

desire.’ Hut this employment of the genitive in ^ as an 
ohrnpie st(‘m, although the eommon usage in the eastern 
dialects, is rare in Iligli Hindi, and is not to be imitated. 


259. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, and TRt, 
as in the eorn'sponding English pronouns, are often used for 
the siniiiilar. I'he singular of the 1st person is to he preferred, 
in High Hindi, to the plural used in a singular sense; although 
herein usage vari('s. The sing, of the 2nd Personal pronoun 
is u^('d to express familiarity, chiefly by women among them- 
selv(*s, and by a man to his wife and ehihlnm. Esed by 
a to his disei[)les, or by a man to his servants and 

d(‘j)endents, it seems to connote with this also a suggestion of 
the iiderior position of the person addresseil ; and lumce, as 
usetl by men to eijuals and superiors, it easily becomes ex- 
pressive of aversion and contempt. Indeed, it so readily 
suggests this, that one should be very cautious about using it, 
even to one’s servants. 


Use of Sin-, 
aud riur. 


260. The usage of the 2nd Personal pronoun in addressing Address to the 
the Deity seems to he as y(‘t somewhat unsettled. There can 
be, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the Honor i/ic 
pronoun, 'vould be regarded l)y Hindoos as the proper 

form in this case, but the pronoun requires words which are 
in regimen with it to be in the j)hiral. Hut, in the ETdu, on 
the contrary, under the powerful influence of the Muhammedan 
monotheism, the singular of the 2nd Personal pronoun is em- 
ployed, as in English ; and hence it has come to pass, that 


* A Hindoo religious guide, 
t Vid. infra, § 270 . 
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under this Urdu influence, missionaries and native Christians 
in India address God with even in Hindi, It seems likely 
that this latter usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed 
already, as correct in Christian Hindi. 

rt. It may be remarked, however, that when the reference 
is to the historic appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
narrating the incidents of his earthly life, is certainly to 
he greatly preferred. It is inconceivable, from a Hindoo 
point of view, that the mass of the people of that day, re- 
garding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed 
him as and I thus decidedly endorse the usage on this 
point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s admirable version 
of the Gospels. 

261 . The longer forms, arc restricted to a 

plural signification. They are not, ho^vever, extensively 
employed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, 
the word %, duly inflected for the several cases is 
added to the bases and Thus, in a plural sense, 
instead of the forms given in the paradigms, in High 
Hindi we preferably have, N., f?? Ac., 

G., ^ ; 

etc., etc. 

262 . When these pronouns are used appositivcly with 

any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the 
gen. forms given above, the base of the oblique cases 
must be used, and the postjiosition, or be 

appended to the following noun only. Thus we must 
translate, ^of unlucky me,’ ^t; ^of us car- 
penters,’ jpR ^of you wise men,’ 

; etc. WT would mean, ^ of our carj^enters;’ 

‘ of ?jour wise men.’ 
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263. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasion- 
ally used substantively, with the obi. plur. inflection, in which 
case the objects denoted must be determined from the context. 
The following example is from the Bhdgavat Purdn : 

^ ‘ in other countries there 

have been heroes and braves greater than yours.’ 

264. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
Avill best api^ear by exhibiting their declension in a 
tabulated fornij as follows. 
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TABLE YII. High Hindi 



Pkox. DE3I0NST. j 

RE3I. De3IONST. I 

i 

Relative. 


^ this.’ 

2P(ih^ Hliat.’ 1 

1 

sft y<9, Svlio/Svhicli.’ 

N. 


wuli. 

^ >. ! 

Ac. 

D. 

he, or 

^ ^ Ao. 

ivahy 

use, or 
^ us ko. 

^ >. 

f5J% or 

lio. 

Aff- 

^ % h 7W. 

wf US ne. 

^ i'» ne. j 

Ah. 

% h .VC. 

§ us se. 

% jix -le- i 

1 

(i. 

^ § h kd. 

Wl § us kd. 


L. 

( W is men. 

( ji us men, 

__ 

( par. 

l»'r. 1 

N. 

^.11 y^ft- 

tve, IV ah. 

1 

^ >• 

Ac. 

D. 

inheuy 

.W 

J inhon ko. 

unhen, 

l^wwor 

unhon ko. 

J^uhen, 1 

jinhon ko. 

Ag. 

1 -.V in or 

J inhon ne. 

^ ^ un or 

unhon ne. 

f^iT 1 

j jinhon ne. 

Ah. 

1 ^ mor 

J inhon sc. 

j -v un or 

unhon se. 

1 y^u or 

J jinhon se. 

G. 

"1 in or 

when ltd. 

1 ^ 2 m or 

^ unhon kd. 

1 i‘" *"■ j 

•' ^ ^ Jinhon kd. \ 

L. 

1 in or inhon 

tneyi, par. 

ww or i jin ov j inhon \ 

uieuypar. | ynen, par. j 


* Except in the nom., the Remote Demonstrative is very coinrnonJy preferred to 
belongs to Braj. X often collofpiiully used for and off'll lor 

according to § Ibl, H ^ is sometimes used, though less elegantly, for 
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?RONOM] NAL DkCLENSION . 


CORKEfiATIVE. | 

Inter ROd.vrivE. 

In I) EEIMTE. 

^ no, ‘ that.’ * 

kuuu, ‘Avho.’ 

^anyone.’ 

^ .to. 

c^if kaun. 

oftt koL 

fr(^ «"• 

f?I€ ^ 

A-m>, or 

/«<•■( ko. 

A W ko. 


ftw % kk nc. 

^ kki no. 

fTJlJ % S'*- 

^ /os se. 

% kki .w. 

grr § (is h<i. 

kk kd. 

AvV kd. 

r tls mr/jy 

_ r "w A:w metiy 

(HT: par. 

^ .to. 

kaun. 

\ 

! tinhni, 

kinheriy 


or 

f^r^J tinhov ko. 

kin or 

kinhon ko. 


^ tin or 

f^r^j tin/ion ne. 

^ kin or 

fcfjr^ / kinhon nc. 

1 h-^ 

f^lff ] ^ tin or 

1 tinhon .vc. 

^ kin or 
kinhon sc. 


-2 

1 

^ tinhon ko. 

j ^ kinhon ku. 


f^if 'I ■ ^ fin or tinhon 

km or kinhon 



’IT 

J 


the Correlative. t s also found in High Hindi books, hut properly 

but the forms are inaccurate. § of course inflected to % or 

the noin. sing. ; see IX^iudhlv uur Prcni Mohhiif passim. 
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The Emphatic 
Affix. 


Substantive 
and Adiective 
Use. 


265 . Observe, that the Relative pronoun, does not 

precisely correspond to the English Relative, ^ who,’ Mvhich.’ 
It is rather "the one who’ or "which,’ "that which.’ Tims, 
^ ‘ the man who came ; ’ 'It % ^ ^ 

" what I said, that I have done.’ 

266 . The plural of the Indefinite pronoun, is often 

expressed by repeatin^^ the pronoun; thus, 

" some (persons) came ;’ "Jj % ^ ^ I saw some, 

(or several) persons.’ This often has an intensive force, i.e., 
"some few.’ For the plural of may be the substi- 
tute; as, " some (a number) were sayini^.’ 

Rem. is in fact an interrofrativc pronominal, meaning ‘ how 

many,’ and its use as a j)Iural indefinite pronoun rests upon this fact. 
Compare the Englisli idioms, Miow many go? ’ and ‘how many go!’ 

267 . as also, still more rarely, is occasionally 

uninllec^ted in the olditpic singular, as in the following from 
tlic Pron Sngitr ; % fraJT ‘ in wliat manner 

Krish)ia was born.’ 

268 . The emphatic i)article ^ i or ft hi is soTiu'timos 
a(l(l('cl to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
^ in is substituted for the filial on. 

Examples are, i/n/ii, ‘this very;’ ^ wu//y hi, ‘I 
myself;’ ^ n.vi ko, ‘to that very person;’ 

luilitn )ie kahu, ‘ those same persons said.’ But, rarely, ^ 
also follows the plnr. inflection ; as, e.;r., ^ wthon hi se, 

‘ from those very persons,’ or ‘ that very person.’ 

269 . When any of the pronouns are used snbstan- 
tivi'ly, they take the proper postpositions as given in the 
tables. When they are used adjectively, i.e., Avith a noun, 
if in any oblique case, the indocted form of the pronoun, 
sing, or plnr., is placed before the noun, and the post- 
position is added to the noun only. 
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Tims we say, ?(s par, ‘on that,’ or ‘on him;’ but 

^ g^iore par, ‘ on that horse ; ’ ^ ^ 

/vis /tc g/iar lio gnyd, ‘ to whose house did he ^o but, 

^ liis g/iar /io, ‘ to what liouse;’ ^ us Ae desh 

lie log, ^the people of his country but, ^ us desh 

lie log, ^ the people of that country;’ ^ /^d, ^of 

whom but, Wr.;V// baniyon /id, ^ the shop-keepers 

whose;’ ^ Hu /mviyon /io, ‘ to those poets/ etc. etc. 

270 - Observe, that the longer plural forms, in can 
only be used in a substantive sense ; the shorter forms 
may be used cither adject ively or substantively. Thus, 

^of those horses,’ is — never 

but, on the other hand, we may say either ^ , or 

% ^fT, ^ he ’ or ^ they said.’ 

a. But the longer forms are imicli to be preferred when an 
hoiiorilic; sense is intended. Collo(piially, about Mathura the 
f of these forms is often dropped. 

271 . The ])lural forms of these pronouns are used for Rp^poctfui 

^ ... Forms, 

the singular, Avhenever it is intended to express respect. 

The l(mg(U’ forms arc considered more respectful than the 

shorter. Since, tlius, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 

the word is preferably add(^d to the pronoun, to 

denote plurality. In the oblicpic cases, this word, with 

the plural inflection, is inserted between the shorter form 

of the inflected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘ they ’ 

is ‘ in their village,’ if ; ^ those 

who came,’ ^ etc. 

272 . It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto 

considered, except the Indefinite, present two forms of the 
acc. and dat. in both the sing, and plur. ; the one, purely 
inflectional, in xr (sing.) or Tj (plur.) ; the other, analytic, con- 
sisting of the base of the oblique cases with These may 
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[§§ 273 . 274 . 


Neuter Indef. 
and Interrog. 
I’rououn. 


Usage of the 
Interrog. Pro 
noun. 


both be used as either dative or accusative ; but the forms 
witli are preferred for the accusative, and the otliers, for 
the dative. Sometimes the employment of one or the other 
is determined merely by a reu^ard to euphony, as, e.^., "ii % 
^ ^ .^ave it to the gardener where the 

immediate repetition of ^ would have been unpleasant to 
the ear. 

273 - All the above pronouns, wlien us(mI a(lj(H3tively 
with a noun in the accusatiyc witliout take the 
Horn. form. 

Thus, we may say, ^ ‘the house which I 

see;’ ‘saying^ this thing*.’ 8o also, when used 

substantively, the nom. form of the accusative may be em- 
ployed, but only when the reference is to things : as, 

i^ay this;’ ^ ^ ^ we say 

those very (things) which we hear.’ But with and 
this usage is not considered elegant. 

274 . Besides the Tiiterrogative, hiunj ^ who,’ and 
the Indefinite pronoun, kof^ ^ any one,’ ‘ some one,’ 
etc., it will he observed that another interrogative })ro- 
noun, ^ k//dj ‘what,’ and anotlier indefinite pronoun, 
kuchhj ‘some,’ ^ any,’ ‘something,’ ‘anything,’ is 
employed. The following priiiciph^s rc'gulate the usage 
of the two Interrogative pronouns 

(1) Imun may be applicnl both to pcu’sons and to 

things ; Jcyd^ to things only, except in expn^ssions 
denoting surprise, as, e.g., W[ miirakh^ ‘ wliat 

a fool ! ’ More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic 
particle, ^ /?/, is added to the pronoun, as, ^ ^ 

hi hard rdijd^ ‘ Avhat a great king ! ’ 

(2) kaun is used both substantively and ad- 
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jectively, in botli the nom. and obi. cases, but when used 
substantively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are : kaiin /tai, ‘ who is it ? ;^ giT if ^ 

tt(ni ne kh ha luihhu'u ‘whom did you call ?;’ ^ 

v» . - . 

hifi kd hai, ‘whose is it?;’ ^ kis htrke kd, ‘what 

hoy’s?;’ ^ turn ne kis mahdjan sc 

pdchhd, ‘of what banker did you impiire?;’ ^ H kis 
ghar men, ‘in what house?.’ 

(u For the plural is often used ; as, 

kann kaiin die, ‘ who came ? ’ 

(o) ean be used adjeetively in the nom. only : 

in the obli(pie cases it is always used substantively^ 

a. The dat., ^ kdke ko, ‘for what,’ is commonly used 
as the equivalent for the English ‘why.’ The gen., ^ 
kdhe kd, ‘ of what,’ usually denotes the material. Examples 
are: TT^ ^Tf ^ tnm kdhe ka de, ‘why have you come?;’ 

WT % J/^^h kijdi hai, ‘ what is this ?;’ ^ \ ycih 

kdhe kd band hai, ‘of what is this made?.’ 

275. The two Indefinife pronouns 
ko'i and kuchh, are both used either substantively 
or adjeetively, and of both persons and things. Eut 
■when used substantively, kot^ like refers to 

persons only, and kuchh, to things only. When us(‘d 
adjeetiv'cly, each may be used to denote both persons and 
things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used 
adjeetively, appears to be this ; that knchh always conveys, 
more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their 
use are ; koi hai, ‘ is there any one ?,’ or ‘ there is some 

one ;’ but, ^ kuchh hai, ‘ there is some ^ ^ ^ 

?nain ne kisi ka dekhd, ‘I saw some one;’ A:?^c‘A/i 

larke de, ‘ some boys came.’ 



The Honorific 
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276. WT is declined in the singular only : 
kuchh is indeclinable. 


a. The obi. form kisu, which many ^grammarians have assijrned to 
kuclihy is properly a dialectic variation of the old form of kol. It will he 
found in the tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly 
assigns to kuvhhy ohl. phir. forms, kinhmiy kinhihjy^ but these are to he 
regarded as mere variations of kinhon, the ohl. plur. of koi, 

Icyd is declined as follows : 

^ lajd, 'what?’ 


SlNGUL.\R. 


N. ‘what?’ Ah. % kdhe se^ ‘from what?’ 

Ac.l ^ G. cjfil? ^dhe kd, ‘of what?’ 

h ^ A'o, ‘ for what ? ’ ^ 

D. J ^ r H J^dhe meuy*’ in’ or 

L. 

Ag. Wanting, [■q’X] or pavy ‘ on what ? ’ 

277. The Honorific pronoun, WTH dp^ is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, h id or tum^ whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the pershn addressed. In 
tlie singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun 
of the second variety of declension ; i.e., TsTom., dp^ 
Acc. Dat., dp koy Gen., ^T, etc. 


a, Eut when more than one person is addressed, the 
plural is denoted by affixing the word log^ which is 
then regularly declined througliout the plural, the word 

remaining unchanged: as, dp log 

deJehige^ ' your Excellencies will please to see ; ’ h IJTH 
rTT ^ main dp logoii se kalitd hun^ ' I say to 
your Excellencies.’ 

b. The Honorific pronoun is also, much more rarely, 
used for the person spoken of, when that person is present. 


Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, p. 35. 
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so that the reference will be evident. But in such eases it is 
better to use, instead of '^T^, the proper title of tlie person 
addressed, as, ^TWT, etc. 

278 . The Reflexive pronoun, (ip, ‘ self,’ althonsli, 
like the foregoing, derived from tlie Sanskrit is 

differently declined. The singular number is declined 
as follows : — 


(ip, ‘self.’ 


N. dp. 

Ac. 

D. '^^^1 opne ko or 
apno tain, 
Ag. % dp nt\ 


SlNOULA R. 

Ab. ^ dp sc. 

O., qjq5n(-%,-^'V.) npnd [-nc, ~nL) 


L. 


^ "ii dp or apne 

J tc?;; meUy par. 


a. The plural forms are the same as tlio singular, with 
the exception of the gen., qST (ipds kd, and the loc., 

dpas men, ‘among themselves.’ 

Examples of tlieir use are ; ^ ^rf^TT djnis hi 

hdtrhit, ‘mutual conversation;’ % SRTH 

dp<is met± jhagrd kurte hahj., ‘ they arc quarrelling among 
themselves.’ 


279 . The genitive of the Tteflexive pronoun must The Rfflexive 

ini •• PI 1 (ii’iiitixe. 

always be substituted tor the gimitive of tlie otlu'r pro- 
nouns, wlieu the jirououn refers to tlie subject of the 
verb, and also hi certain otlier cases, Avhieh will be duly 
noted in the chapter on Syntax. For the present one or 
two examples will suffice. 

Thus, qf ^ gn<n 9 tvnh apne ghnr ko j did hal^ 

^ he is going to his own hoiise;^ but, ^^TfTT f 

ivah m he ghar kojdtd hai^ Mie is going to his house/ i.e.^ tie' 
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house of another person. Similarly, ^ 

T^T a])}ie hit men chhipd rahd^ ‘ the jackal remained hid 
ill his hole.’ 

280. 3'he genitive sometimes assumes the plural 

termination and is then used as a noun, in the sense 
‘one’s own people.’ Thus, ^ 'he came 

to his own (people).’ It sometimes is thus used elliptically in 
the singular, when the reference is clear : as, ^ 

TrrTTj ' he struck his own (<dnld, body, etc.),’ as the connection 
may indicate. 

281. 1>^ noticed that all the shorter forms of the 

Reflexive pnmoun arc identical with those of the Honorifle 
|)ronoun, Thus, ^ ^ ^ u'ean, 'he 

struck you,’ (honorific form), or ‘he struck himself.’ When- 
ever, therefore, the sense mi^ht he ambiguous, the longer 
form of the Reflexive is to he preferred combined with 
tlius, ^ isuTJ *^**ly i^ican, ‘he struck 

himself.’ 


.l)iALE(’Tio Pronominal Declension. 

282. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pro- 
nominal declension of thirteen dialects. Preliminary to the 
tables, the following remarks upon the forms (*urrent in the 
more important of these, may be found of service. The Braj 
forms arc so uniform and regular as to demand little illus- 
tration. The tables exhibit all the common Marwari colloc^uial 
forms. The remarks in the following paragraphs refer 
especially to the Miirwdri of the ^ Plays.’ 

Braj Pronouns. 283. Rarely, in Braj, and eft are used for the genitive 
instead of and thus, eft ^ ^ 'thy 

mind I know not 9 'but he consumes my 

heart.’ For I have also met Of the Relative 

and Correlative pronouns, gen. sing, forms, ^rn5 and cfTH? 
Mequently occur in literature. 
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284 . T he aspirated and nnaspirated bases of the 1st Rajpntima 
Personal pronoun are indifferently employed : tlins, 

11’ ‘ hear niy supplieafion ‘hear iny 

word/ ^ is used alone, as a«:. sin^., in the followinij!^ : 

^7^J mt;, ^ I have received the command of my Grn'if,^ 

Instead of the rej^nlar base, of the Mar. obi. sin^'. of the 
2nd personal pronoun, rf^ ilh'aj, cf^) is sometimes used; as, 

<ft % ' Gora/i/i Nath has led thee astray.’ 

285 . ^ and are the common nom. sinj^. forms of the Mfinvan He 

two Demonstratives, and Thus we read: ^ 

‘ he, writinii^ a note fw^ ‘ this treachery 

has the Englishman committed.’ But found for ^ 

and ^ for ^ (^f ) : as, ‘this jo^i has 

come into the juniide;’ TT^? ‘that same lord, O 

(jueen!’ Besides the forms pven in the tables, the ‘Plays’ 
often us(^ the Braj (II. II. in the obi. sin^^.: as, e.^., 

^ ^ found that;’ where g is for ^ (II. 11. ^). 

'Hie base ^prij ttbci occurs in the (honoritie) plur. in the 
following, the postposition ^ of the agent being regularly 
omitted : ‘ be has made (me) immortal.’ % 

occurs in the same case, as in ‘ he 

declared to me the knowledge of Brahma.^ Finally, ^ also 
is used as a base in the obi. sing., as in 
‘ r inlaid his wife.’ 

a. In both colloquial Mewari and Marwari, lit (niase.) and 
"HT or 7 ^ (fern.) are uniformly employed for ‘this,’ and ^ 

(masc.) and (fcm.) for ‘that.’ The distinction of gender is 
preserved in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the 
regular obi. sing, is ^ in both these colloquial dialects. In 
the colloquial of Marwar and Mewar the Relative is very 
commonly used for the Correlative pronoun.* 


* The student ^nll note the diflerence here iudicahid between colloquial 
Marwiiri and that of the ‘ Hays.’ 
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Mar. Belativu 
& Correlative. 


Mew an 
Peculiarities. 


h. In the g‘en. sin^. of the 1st and 2nd pers. pronouns, 
besides the forms given in the Tables, the Mairs use 
and 

286 . Besides ^ and ^ are also used for the Relative. 
The most eommon sing, intlection is ^t; as, 

^ ’TO? ^ in whom dwells that lord of thinc.^ This intleeted 
form alone expresses the ease of the agent, but % is oeeasionally 
borrowed from the Braj in this and other eases : as, 55Tt % 
^ he who pla(;ed (his) hand upon (my) head/ 

287 . Besides the forms of the Interrogative given in the 

tables, and are found in the obi. sing. : thus, in the 
ease of the ag., ^ what sinner has led (him) 

astray ? ;’ ^ who, leaving his kingdom, 

has praetised austerities?.’ So also the regular form, 
occurs in tlie ease of the agent : as, ^ 

^ what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge?.’ ^TfT, for 
‘what?,’ occurs in the ‘ Play.s,’ but this is Braj. The regular 
IVIjir. form, occurs following: ;FfTT 
‘ what business of mine in the sarac ?.’ git is used in tlie 
following, merely as a sign of a question, like the corresponding 
i» H.ll. ; fggj ' is there rain without wind ? ’ 

288 . Me wan, it will be observed, is distinguished from all 
other Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. 
and fern., in all except the two Personal pronouns. It should 
be further observed, that the Mewan jwonominal genitives in 

are less eommon than those in The longer plural 

forms of the Personal pronouns, in zit ^i^nd preferred 

to the shorter for the true plural. 

289 . In the colloquial of both Marwar and Me war, the 

reflexive genitive, rarely used. The genitive of the 


* For the proiiuiiciation of the first di])hthoiig , ill these forms, 
see § 33. 
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several pronouns eoninionly takes its place, even when referring 
to Ihe snl>j(‘ct of the sentence. Tlius the Maruaris would 
usually say, Tfrft qrrJ? ^q?rr grw ‘ I 

shall do my work;’ ^ ^ ti Jrm ^TSn, 

‘ho wont to his village;’ ^ =g^T, = % 

'^TT ‘ mounted their Iiorses/ etc. 


290. In the Hnnaljiyas, so far as my observation has g’one, people are Himalayan 

II • . w. . . I ... rrououn^. 

not partieular about iisin*^ the Ilononhe pronoun, and frecpiently address 
their superiors with ftft, when no (iisrespert is intended, in a way that 
sounds \’ery strange to one used to the speech of the Ganges Valley on 
the plains. Indeed, ’^JTI is very rarely liear<I from the Himalayan 
monniaineers, except from individuals who may have ming^Ied mneh with 
the people of the ])laiiis. So also they fre<‘ly use the 2nd j)ers. sin^., ff, 
where in the Ganges Valley we should only hear the j)lnr. fHRf. 


a. Hut in Naipali, occurs a Honorific pronoun, uhicdi is used 

exactly as in High Hindi, and takes the regular postpositions 

without inflection tfironghout ; as, rfXITf^ W H.H., 

’?iTq ^ f>. ‘ if it he the will of your Hxeellency.’ The 

Reflexive pronoun, in Naipali, is or It is nninlleeted in the 

ol)I. sing. ; in tlie plural, for H.H. loc. plnr., is tlie form, 

»n- For tiic High iiimli, ’?nq % ^jq, or ^Tq. ‘of 

one’s self,’ ‘of one’s own accord,’ Naipali has 


291. la the areliiiie Hindi of Clidiifl, according to Mr. 
Beaincs, and 7ft, like other obi. pronominal stems, arc 
used for all cases more fretpiently without than with the 
jiostpositions. Among his examples are: ^ 

Miow shall there he salvation for me?;’ ^ 

Mord, my name is C/iancl;’ Wlrl eft rTTcf 'hearing this 

word, thy father.’* 


292. In the archaic Baiswari of the RdnuUfan all the 

the Kamayau. 

post[)ositions, excepting that of the agent, which has no 
existence in the Ccastern dialects, are often employed with the 
pronouns as in High Hindi. But they arc much more 


* Vide Journal As. ISoc. of Bengal, Part I. No. II. 1873. 
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1(SG PRONOUNS. [§§ 293, 294. 

frcqiu'ntly omitted, and the inflected base of the pronoun, 
siiijH’. or phir., may fiieii represent any oblique case whatever. 
1'his is indicated in the tables by plaeing the postpositions in 
a parenthesis. 

(t. r(‘niark as to tlie use of tlie oblique forms of the pronouns, 

n]»plios not only to the old eastern Hindi, but, more or less, to all an bnic 
Hindi poetry, as, to the writiii'js of the llJijpi'it bard, Chandy Kablr 
and otl)el'^. Aloindaut iilustiations will be found in the Syntax. 

293 In the Ihtnidjfini ^ is nsed, instead of ^ or , in 
the of the a,i>'ent ; as, ^ff that whieh 

1 may not have asked.’ The same remark applies toi^or^*.* 

294. Oh'><‘rv(% that while the lonfr:er obrupie forms, 

nf the Personal pronouns, are constantly used in the 
ItdmdiKnu bofli with and without the postpositions, on the 
other himd, the shorttT oblique forms, ^ and rff, always 
lak(‘ tli(‘ postpositi4>ns. 

a, ?:tt is occasionally used in the n^en. plnr., for fis 

in lh(‘ Ibllowin:;'; ^ %%, ‘ill my esteem, they arc 

treasiiri(‘s of m(*nt.’ 

h, Jh'sido's the more <*ominon oblique forms of the 1st Pers. 
jiron., ei\<*n in the tables, a fonn in the conqmuiid, 

^T,) Mike me,’ occurs in one place only in the 
Ji(hn(ii/(tu. Aiudoi 2 :ous to this, is an obi. sintr. form, of 
tin' 2f)d P<‘rs. pron., noted by I’rof. De Tassy in his lliiidoui 
(iranimar. 

('. 4"h(' Sanskrit £»enitivc sin^. of the Persotnal ])roiioiins, 
71^, Mny,’ Mhy,’ frequently oecuir in the IhumUjan^ as in 
otlicr lliiidf poetry, hut they cannot be aceoiinted Hindi, and 
are tln'iefori' omitted from the tables. 


* It shoiilil b<* observed, liowever, tliat tlie Rdmnt/nn exhibits great 
confusion ill tlie use of the direct and passive constructioii. 
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295. In the dialect of tlio lidtnaufnt, tlie rei^idar forms of Jlemonstrafive 
tlie Demonstrative pronouns, are ‘this/ and llama) an. 

^that.’ But for ijf, a forni (for metr. in-at.) also 
oeeurs ; as, ‘ this is a mark of devotion 

to Udiii.^ In tlie ohl. sini;., the Proximate Demonstrative is 
inflected to or -Qff ; the remote, to iftff , or. rarely, ^ff . 

Examples ar(‘, ' manner 

B/farat. bathiiiii;;’ ‘a^ain and a^ain 

she asks him;" ;Rt?: 'I'B' ^''*1 fortune 

keeps him alive;’ ^ ‘ the heart of this (demon);’ 

‘ this, the name of the lord of Bai^/nf.^ 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inth'eted 

forms, which, like the ohl. sinic. forms, are used, 

after the manner of the dialect, either with or without the 
postpositions. 1'hus, ‘ Ivcep these 

(two) in your eyes.’ For the dat. and a(‘(*. })lur., forms 

and exist: as, ‘the lord of the 

world ^ave a wilderness to these.’ For these, and 
also occur. 

b. In the llditidyim we meet a form, of the Remote 

Demonstrative pronoun ; the tinal ^ is commonly not an 
essential part of the word, hut an emphatic particle, = Br. 

II.H., But sometimes it seems to he added merely inetri 

gratia, as, e.g., in the following; I 

IW ^ II ‘ 

V» NJ ^ 

both hands, to the lord nothing could he say.’ 

c. Similarly, in other archaic Hindi, we find the emphatic 

noin. sing, forms, ^%, (for of the Prox. Demons, 

pronoun, Thus, 

^ Bra/ififd, having delivered this instruction to the 
gods, went to his own world ‘ saying just this.’ 

The iinal ^ or has arisen from the sandhi of the dual 
inherent of with the emphatic particle ^ or ^,= II. H., 

In the forms tT^, of the same pronoun, the tinal 
vowel is simply lengthened metri gratia. 
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rCfclativc and 
(’oi relative in 
Itarnuyaii. 


fL In file Tithmhjdn and cither Hindi poetry^ vv^e oecasionallv 
meet the San.'-krit Deinonstnitive ^4? ^this;’ as, 

rIJ [lerv ;uh (1 hy sin and impurity is this body of 

thine.’ 

296. The most eommon forms of the obi. siiiii:. of the 
Relative and Correlative prononns in the lltundyan and 
similar jioelry, are firff or and fctff or . ^iff and 
fTlf? also oec iir, but arc not so eommon as in Bi’aj. 2 VII these 
forms, as above remarked, are used in any ease, either with 
or without the postpositions: as, e.ic., ^in 

what ([uarter Ndnid was sedated;’ fftff ^ f^T^T 

^011 that mountain wi\s a larue fig-tree.^ Instead of these 
longer forms, the* Rraj ohi. forms, w{ and itre often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. 

/Irm. Like and kowincr, these are also sometimes used 

sul»stoii(ively uitlioiit the postposition^, as in the following line liom the 
SMni nila\s; ‘in wliose body 

love dwells not, regard his hody as a iinrning-groiind (of the deadj.* 

a. The genitive of these pronouns is thus c‘ommoidy ex- 
pressed in the Rdmdt/an by and Hff, or 

etc.; as, ‘ ky rememhering (of) whom;’ 

^ ‘ whose handmaid thoii art.’ Rut the Braj 

iidleeted genitives, WTH? oca'asionally ocenr, and, still 

more rarely, as, e.g., ' bito 

whose heart this conversation enters.’ A form rfT^, for f^ff , 
is found ill a few places; as, rTT^ ^ iffllT^Ti 'tlie 

lord hath not forsaken him (wlio) hath taken refuge vvitli him,’ 
lit., ^gonc to his feet.’ 

/i. is found in the obi. sing, for : as, iRTfl 

Mvdio hath made (his) mother crazy.’ In the phrase, 
thinking this in his mind,’ is an emphatic 
form of the acc. sing., = ILII., Very rarely, the Cor- 

relative, is treated as if indeclinable; as, e.g., 

^over him, Hum is chief.’ 
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c. Instead of the o])li([iie forms, ami , % ami ^ 

also sometimes occur, with the direct construction, after the 
manner of modern Eastern Hindi: as, e.i^., 

^blessed arc they who bore (them);' ^ ^TrTT. Mliey 

beheld the two brothers.’ 

(/. The KSansivrit forms of the Relative and Correlative pro- 
nouns, are occasionally used : thus, 

^wlio liehold thy fact' with reverence;’ ^ '■ whom 

ascetic saints behold.’ 

297. The most common form of the first Interrogative 

^ ^ . in IKinii'iyan. 

pronoun, in the lt(nnai/(ni, is To this, the h‘m. 

termination, is sometimes added, as in the followinp^ : 

fri^ ^what thini»- has been so dear to 

mc?.^ The Rraj ^ is also occasionally used ; as, 

who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?.’ 

a. In the obi. sing, the regular forms, foRff , are 

preferred to others when the pronoun is used substantively: 

^ with whom do they cluu'ish enmity?.’ 

The medial ^ is sometimes drojiped : as, y^isf rftTT? ^ 'vho 
broke the bow ?.’ But when the pronoun is used adjectively, 
the nom. more commonly remains unchanged: as, 

what way may I obtain the maiden ?;’ but may 
take the fern, termination : as, ‘bi what 

way can (all the wonders) be recounted ?.’ An obi. sing, form, 
also occurs : thus, ^T^T, 'of what use 

is pleasure to one destitute of religion ?.’ This may be con- 
tracted to as, ‘of what use can it be?.’ 

The Braj obi. sing., is also found; as, ^iT?, 'whom 

wouldst thou serve?.’ The plur. forms, nom. obi. 

etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

298. For the second Interrogative, when used sub- 
stantively, ifiTf (^TWT) Is the usual substitute in the lldmayan. 

The Braj forms, and also occur. In the obi. sing., 

is found; as, ^for what fault?.’ or fiR is 
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IndefiBite 

J'ronoiins in 
Ram 'ay an. 


used fur as a mere si^n of intcrrop^ation : tlius^ frff 

‘"'ill a crow ever Jive without meat 

299. For the first Indefinite pronoun^ 

Jind are the roininoii substitutes in the llama- 

yan, 1'hus, fw^ 'was there ever 

any saint without faith ?/ I should suppose a nominative 
niust exist, but liave not noticed it. The 
^ of ^ is liowever certainly preserved in the ol)l. form, 
Idr which is also used; as in ifi^FF ' Jit 

any time.’ Besides the above iioin. forms, and also 
occur, as in the followinji:: Isrjf^rT F 'no 

wise man will call it wron^;’ ^ Oet 

no one know this tiling.’ We also find and 

a. In tlie obi. sine^. a variety of forms exist. ^TF^ (ni tlic 
dat. and ace. ^Fff) is used: as, ^Ff? 
not impute blame to any one;’ and also as, if 

FT<T 'it cannot in any way be told;’ where ^ is 

lengthened metri gratia. An obi. plur. form, ^TFF, exists; 
tluis, xfTF ^ ^TFF ^ every one received j)dn’ The fern. 
^TfFF oecurs in the following: ^^fFF Ff? 

^ in no way did he comprehend.’ 

300. The second Indefinite pronoun, juf, is used in 

archaic Baiswan poetry, but is preferred, often in the 
augmented Prakritic form, It is always indeclinable, 

as in High Hindi. Thus, f^if 

‘(after) some days Ild?n will come and dwell (here).’ 

301. J riie Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in the 

Jtdmdymi as or a-S F ^ (hut) that 

same himself is not;’ 'the lord of men him- 

self mounted.’ The genitive of the Reflexive in the same 
dialect is ^JFF; hi the following, where 'FTFF? ‘one’s 
own,’ is contrasted with ‘another’s;’ ^xfF FT FF F 

'ae ^ae heard at all his own (or) another’s (voice).’ 
The fern, form is as, FflFfF ‘toward myself.’ 
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The penultimate vowel is sometimes lengthened metri gratid; 
thus, . 

a. Sometimes, in the Itdmdt/an and other poetry, the 
Sanskrit indeclinable lletiexive pronoun, is substituted 

for ; thus, ^ Hari, himselt' a con- 
suming fire.’ Similarly, for the possessive, the Sans- 

krit inseparable possessive particle, is often prefixed to 
a word; as, ‘cutting off (his) head with his 

own hand.’ 


302* For ^xj the gen. of the flonorifie pronoun, ^xt, n<^norific 

^ ^ ‘ Protioim in 

the usual substitute in old Baiswari poetry is ; as, R'dmkydn. 

TTT^T ^ ^ not Bharat your Majesty’s son?.’ 


303. The modern enstern dialects, and especially the ^faithiH, are 
chanicterised hy a remarkable variety of iiitlcctional forms. In all the 
dialects east of Allahabad, the Demonstratives, the llehitive and Corre- 
lative, ainl the Interrogative pronouns, have an honorific and a iion- 
honoritic form of declension, in each of which, again, there is a longer 
and a shorter form. In this fulness of honorific forms, it will be observed, 
these dialects stand in contrast with those of the west, which only use the 
plural for the singular, to express respect, and have an Honorific pronoun 
only in the 2nd person. In the following tables, the honorific forms are 
given in the second line of case forms in each dialect. Altliongh the 
2nd Personal pronoun has no honorific declension based on the same theme 
as the non-honorific, the place of such a ileclension is taken by the words 
and their equivalents, = II. H. 


Pronouns in 
E. Colloquial 


304. Of the longer and shorter forms, it is to be observed that in Use of Long 
Maithili, at least, the longer is used only as a substantive ; the shorter 
may be used both in an adjective and in a suhstantive sense when referring 
to inanimate objects, but only in an adjective sense when referring to 
animate objects. 


305. The student will note in the Bhojpuri, Mfigadhi, and Maithili, 
the use of the gen. formation in XT theme for all the obi. cases. I 
have found the postpositions if and XIX» ^ven in High Ilindi, in con- 
struction with the genitive of pronouns, as in «^*‘d even 

cTT % i’nt this usage is exceptional and must be regarded as foreign 
to the idiom of Western Hindi. 
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\ ariations in 306. IVumeroils variations from the eiist< rn forms ffiven in the Tallies 
l‘ronounrorni3 

occur, as follows. In some districts in the east, the final consonant 
of and is chnng-ed hy tlie rustics to giving- such forms as 

5R>, t , etc. In all plural forms, the ^ of tlie <‘onj(inct 

ill all jdural bases, may be optionally dropped in Bhojfiuri, Magadln, 
and Maithih ; thus we may liavc or or f^*T, etc. The 

same option obtains place in the termination of the plural ; so that we 
may have or , ‘we;’ or * these,’ etc. Also in 

Uhojpuri, to demonstrative forms in and ^7^ (^if and initial, 
is optionally prefixed, giving, e.g., or ‘these; ’ T’fSR 

or ‘ their,’ etc. ; and also to the bases of the sing, of the same 

pronouns, giving, e.g., for ‘this;’ for ‘that;’ for 

‘ tlieiis,’ f TcBTC?!^ ; ‘ of this,’ etc. In this 

same dialect, again, as also in Maitliili, the syllable may he added to 
any form of the nom. pliir. of the Demonstrative, Relative, Correlative, 
and Interrogative pronouns; giving thus either or these ’ 

(Imn.) ; or ‘ who ?’ etc. 


Increased Pro- 
non>- Forms. 


307. For the Proximate and Remote Demonstrative, the Relative, 
Correlative, and Interrogative pronouns, the Rhojpuri and the Maithili, 
of the extreme east and soiitli-east, also use, for things only, another series 
derived from tlie same pronominal bases, as follows : Rl». ^T^or 
‘this;’ or ‘that;’ <>»* ‘"ho?’ ; or 

and 0*' ‘that;’ «>* ‘who?’ 

These are all declined as substantives, nialdng their plurals, 

, etc. 


a. To these, as to fbe other pronouns, ^ is sometimes prefixed to an 

initial ^ or ^ ; giving such forms as ^ X>8| 'Mlt etc. 

b. The IVIaitliib of Central and Western Puriiiya, exhibits a variation 

of the same series, thus : (fwt <>■• or 

In Bhngalpur, this series is /igain .slightly varied, 
thus : ’gifT (grf^, . 

c. In Blinjpurl a variant, b*** of the above pronominal 

series, is used for ‘ this,’ when one cannot call the name of that which is 


* These forms are not given in Grierson’s Grammars, though he states 

that tlie series is carried out. I supply them therefore from the analogy 

of the other forms. 
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referred to. In the Doah, the phrase ‘what (is) the name?* 

is used under similar ciiciimstances. 


308. In Bhojpun, xMa^adhi, and Mnithili, the g-enitive singular of all hh. Mg:, and 
the pronouns after the Personal pronouns, may be formed, not otdy hy 
adding to the stem the regular genitive postposition, as in High Hindi ; 
but also by adding to the stem the affix which is inflected to ^ for 
the ol)li(pie form, a long vowel in the penult of the direct form being then 
always lengthened. Thus, we have in IMaithili either Jjf^ ^ or 
(=H.H. or Bh. ^ or obi. 

^c|R:T, etc. 


309. In the Serampore translation of the N. T. into Baghelkhandi 
Himli,* the following pronominal forms occur. Tlie nom. phir. of the 
1st Personal pronoun is nnd the ohl. plur., Of the 2nd 

Personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is and the ol)l. pliir., 

Zf and are each found in both the nom. and ohl. plur. of the Proximate 
Demonstrative ; also occurs as nom. sing. The nom. plur. of the 

Remote Demotistrative, is and the ohl. plur., always 

The Relative and Correlative make the ohl. plur., respectively, and 

The Interrogative is the nom. and ohl. sing, are alike. 

All the ohl. forms al)ove given are used with the postpositions, which are. 
for the most part, the same as in Braj ; hut is used lor The 

periphrastic plur. is sometimes formed with as in other eastern 

dialects ; thus, ^ = n.H. t. 


Rnglielkhandi 

Pronouns. 


310. For the indication of a true plural, the eastern dialects all prefer Pi'onom Plur. 

. . , . . m P.H. 

the periphrastic form to the inflectional ; and in pure Maithili, this is the 
only form employed, the original inflectional plurals being only used in an 
honorific sense. F*or this periphrastic plural the eastern dialects all prefer to 
the word thus used in western Hindi, the word and its variant 

forms, and Besides Maithili also 

employs, in the north, and in the south and east, 

and appending these prefeiahly to the base of 

the ohl. cases. According to Beames, in Bhojpuri, the longer plural 
forms, as preferred to the shorter, when 

emphasis is intended. P^'or the plural of = H.H. ‘some one,’ 

f^rl^ is commonly employed; as, ‘some houses 

are burning.* 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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[§§ 311 - 315 . 


Direct andCbl. 
Pronoin. Geni- 
tives. 


Emphatic Pro- 
nom. Forms in 
E.II. 


ITonorifir Pro- 
nouns in E.H. 


311. Of the genitive forms, those in are oi)lique and the others 

direct. Thus we have, e.g., Bh. jftT ‘ horse;’ Mt. 

‘of their house,’ etc. But exceptions are found in the Magadhi 
geu. postposition, (fern. used about Patna, which is both inasc. 

direct and oblique, and in \V. Bhojpun and Avadlii, where the masc. obi. 
of the gen. in and the postposition ends in TJ* in High Hindi. 

312. Analogous to the emphatic forms in in the Ramfit/ariy we find 

in BhojpuH, IMdgndhi, and Maithili, emphatic forms of the obi. sing, of 
the 1st and 2nd pers. pronoun in fi-g*** also,’ 

‘ thee also.’ Besides these, Bhojpun also has the forms, v^> 

‘even me,* and <ft^, ‘even thee.’ 

313. While the Honorific pronoun, will he heard in the eastern 

Hindi country wherever Muhammedan influence is felt, as also among the 
M^gadhi-speaking people in the districts of Patna and Gayd, yet through 
tlie largest part of this region the longer form — in Riwd, — 

is preferred. As a rule, this is declined regularly as a noun, unchanged 
throughout the singular. But in the dialect of Riwii, the nom. sing. 

is sometimes inflected to in the oM. cases; and in Magadhi, 

when used reflexively, forms of the gen. sing., are u^ed. 

In the Maithili of S. Bhagalpur, occur the variants, for the nom. sing., 
and » also, for the regular obi. sing., '’sJJTJtT* 

HXlifo. The plural is formed by the addition of etc., to the 

base of the singular. But in Magadhi, and are also 

used throughout the plural. In Avadh, the usual form is 

314. In Bhojpuri, not only but also another word, Ttrf, 'vitii 

variants, and is used as an Honorific pronoun. This 

is declined regularly as a noun, except that in the gen. sing, and in the 
voc. we have variant forms, plural is regular ; 

nom. sing. or ,* etc., throughout. A variant of this same 

theme is heard in W. M%adhi, nom. plur. • In W. 

Maithili also, and -^^T, plur., are used. 

315. Besides the above, Maithili also employs as an Honorific pronoun 

of the 2nd person, in the north, in the west, also ; these are 

declined regularly as nouns in the sing. In the north, an instrumental 
inflected form, is used. The plural is formed periphrastically, after 

the manner of the dialect. Along the north bank of the Ganges, from 


♦ Also final. 
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near Patna, to tlie Kosi River, yet another fornri, \ , is used, also 
declined reg’ularly throug-hont. 

316. In Bliojpuri, Maj^adiii and Maithili, the Rrjlp.rive pronoun is 
with variations as follows: — Bh., 5 

Mt,y in the north, liJRwTf? ; in the east, ; in the south, and 

also ; in S. Bhag-alpur, These exhibit certain 

irreg’iilarities of declension, as follows. In Bhojpuri, ^q^ makes the ohl. 
sing*, ^q^ ; hut in the west, also ^Tfq^ nnd qiq^ ; the g’en. sing, is 
^qs», ’^rOTsi, or (ol)l. 'J ['he nom. plur. is ; the 

gen. plur., in N. Muzalfurpur, ^iq^ In IMiigadhi, the Rellexive is 

declined regularly throughout, except in the gen. sing., '^iq'H . 

In Maithili, the Reflexive, under all the above forms, makes the ohl. sing., 

■^qiffT ; hut in S. Bhagalpur, also “^qn o and '^qt^f^> or like the 
nominative. The gen. sing, is variously q|q^, •!, and '^fq^. la 

S. Bliagalpur is also used a gen. plur., TSn'q^fo » nnd a loc. plur., 

317 . In the following Tables the inflected form of the ‘ 

genitive is not always given, but may be readily known from TabUs. 
the rules for the inflection of the genitive postpositions in the 
several dialects. A bracket between the pronominal bases 
and the postpositions indicates that either of the postpositions 
may be added to any of the bracketed forms. Alternative 
postpositions, where not given, may be supplied for the 
different dialects from Table II, 
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[§§ 318 - 321 . 


Remarks on the 

Rronotninal 

Tables, 


Additional 

Rhojpuri 

Foriu.s. 


318. Observe, that whenever, in the pronominal tables, we 

have a final short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri 
gratia, be optionally lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., 
such forms as qiT^, for ^T¥- 

319. Observe, further, that in many dialects Anu-vdr is 

freely inserted or omitted in all the above pronouns, both in 
the terminations and, less frequently, in the pronominal base. 
Thus, e.g., we have wfsT, liff , ^t, for , 

etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to give all 
such trifling variations in detail. 

320. Occasionally, for the acc. postposition, the 

postposition (also written htI;, and cTT^,) is 

used in construction with pronominal genitives. Thus we 
find ^ fur the acc., gu '3^ 

also sometimes added, like directly to tlie inflected base. 
Thus in the Marwiin play of Hini and Ihinja^ we have*^iT 
(they) will give thee the secret.^ 

321. In Bhojpuri the following forms are given by (Irierson in 
addition to those exfiibited in tfie tables.* 

(1) Of the first Pers. pronoun : — nom. and obi. pliir., ; in 

the w'est, nom. sing., ^ ; nom. and obi. sing., nom. and obi. plur., 

; in N. Mnzaffai’pur, ; in Setran, 

elsewhere, nom. and obl. plur., > t t 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers. pronoun : — in the west, nom. sing., ; obl. 

sing., (ohi. form, ; nom. and obl. plur., 

5 Muzatfarpur, rrr?X;f?^ ; elsewhere, 

cTTffsi^. fTtT’T- 

(a) Of the two Demonstratives : — in obl. sing., Pff , ; in Sdran, 

nom. siiijf., for f ; for 3f, ; in nom. and obl. 

plur., ?7f5T, /m«. 


* The option indirated in § 306 applies throughout all plural forms, 
where not othenvise indicated. 

t Also in Magadlii. 



TABLE VIII. dialectic PRONOMINAL DECLENSION: 1st Personal Pronoun. 

etc., < I.’ 




High Hindi. 

Kanauji. 

Jiraj. 

Mdrwdfi. 

Mewdri. 

itarhwdli. 

KumdonL 

NaijmlL 

Old Baiawdri. 

Avadhi. 

Riwdi. 

1 

BhojpdrL 

Mdgadhi. 

MaithiU. 


N. 

It. 


fl, ft. 



?f. 



9^* 

♦f. 

%. 


»t. 

fJI. 


f^. f:^. 


Ao. ^ 
0. / 



iftff. flff •' 

7h 

*ftl f. 

If jf . 

%■ 

^ nfbr- 

^ffreiY 


>ft -j 

nttfH^). 

9^ J 

ift 


»rtTT; ??trr ]%. 

fltrr : wtvr ] ^• 
f»n.T: f*n:T/im. 

fltfT: iftfT 1%. 


A|^. 



Ift 


5f|‘. 




^T. 

iFtinting. 

1 rant mg. 

IFanting. 

/ranting. 

/ranting. 

o 

y, 

rTj 

AI». 


^(1: 

jft 1 »ft- 

JW. 

^tJ - 


■ij.ft- 

-’{r^ 

flt ] 

« fR. 

jfff1%. 

>fT Jff. 

ntnU. 

fflTfJ 

iftTTU 

f^ip- 

^lif. 


it. 

^T. 

flfr. 


wrCr. 

ffKt- 


^fr. 



jftT- 


mK- 

fltf , ntTT.' 

f*nT:.fflt; WtfTJ.^ 

Htr, ^frq* 

JWiX, 

»ftT: 

f^n:, fJiTf!, ffl^. 


L. 

1 


1 

^ \% 

’t|*nf. 

%■ 

sw 

I'lT. i 

1 



1 

(^nff j. 


^?T. 


*itTTW 

fWj 


N. 




If. 

H. 

fH. 


t? 1 . 


fH. 



1 

^WK.1 


Ar. ^ 

»• j 



frft 

Wt 

»ftj^' 

Fft. f 

iftfx;t i^. 



1 _ 

^ (^t)- 

w\. 

. 

^WK^Iwr 

111. 


S 1 

A};-. 




»ft. 

»ft. 

Sh 




IFanting. 

Jf'anting. 

/ranting. 

/ranting. 

//'anting. 

Ph 

i 

Ah. 



f»T. fjft ]J^. 

Silt- 

fft, 

f*fW. 

finijl; 

Ittz. 

fif (^). 

fH f^' 

(f , fii- 

fif'^- 

fn^tu 

fintt 1-^ 

W % 


it. 


?nK>- 

l^niT- 

»rtAt. 

»TKt. 

5Fft, 

f»nft. 




f’nr. 

fifif. 

fiT. 

1<8- 

W % 

1 

i 


j’ 

1^’. 

flt jmt. 
^Jfitit. 


fnlut- 

^t. 

1^. 

fT^^J^Fnfer. 



fif u- 

flfftw 




'iofticeptwc lyii.] 1 Iie.se (ornts m e aLo used, more rarely, with the postpositions, ^ Oblique form. ^ Fern. in*^. ^ Instead of any of the nouns of jdurality given in § 183, may be used throughout with any of these tlienies. 
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hon. in N. Mu/aflTiirpur, o!)l. plur, ofily. 

In the W., espcciully, llic, forms nifh a vouel are often ntitten 

and pronounced uitli an initial ^ ; llius, 
for etc. 

(4) Of the Relati\e, ('orrelative, and Interrogativ e in the W., old. 

sing*, (of things oidy ). 3n^, fTT%. , also, , else- 

aff. or , noin. and ohi. ])lur., 

ffefsfY,* f5pf5|, ^g55T>, 

frPf^TT. <'l'l- |>l"r., !<■ ttu- H.st, gfr^T^, 

in X. Mii/.itraipur, 

(5) Of the neut. Intel rogativ e :— in flie \V\, norn sing- , 

in JV. iMiizairarpur, ohl. sing., Wl; aKo very common, an injected 
instr, sing , in sense of ‘ hy.’ 

(tj) Of the nent. hidefiiiite : — in the ^V^., ^ 

M u/artarpur, ; in Saran, . 

322. fn Mh^'.kIIii up h;ivp a<l(litiiinul forms ns follous. Adiiitional 

(1) Of tlie 1st I'ers. prononn : — noin. and td>l. plur., 

(2) Of the 2nd Pers, pronoun norn. and ohl. plur., rftff^m 

, or mfTT 

(d) Of the tuo Deinoiistratix es : — nom. and ohl. phir., 

; ohl. plur. on 

(4) Of the Kelathe, Correlative, and I liter « og.itiv e nom. and «d)l. 

}.Iur., fsi?^; ftP^. f(P^«T; ; in (iav^i, for gen. 

-iiiff., niid 

(5) . Of tlie peisomil Indetinite jiroiioiiii : — ohl. sing , 

323 . The following additional Mnithdi forms ma> he noted. AdditTonal 

^ Maithih 

(1) Of tlie Personal jirononns : — noni. sing., 5 old. ^ 

^nf^, ^Tff , (poetic). 

V V 

(2) Of the Demonstrative pronouns : -old. sing., - 


* Also in M/igadId. 
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'3^ Of tbo Helafixp, Oorrelntivo, and Fiiterro^ativi* protUMuis ; oM. 
-injr , 

M( In tl«o Maithilf, t!i<‘ Kt I ti<l<"f. pronoun, has an old. ])Iiir. has^, 

Hh* 2n(l Jiulethiifo, n(Ms the postpositi(n)s either to the 

noni. form , or to :ui innerfed base, "^inEr, ^fTf^^TT I ^he plnrld is naiitiiijr. 

s s ^ ^ 

The J^t Jndefinite makes the |reti. sln^., ^^TT> 

pint-., in S. Maitliili. In Central and S. 

iMii/atfarpur. and ftio aUo U'^ed for 

MlsOt'll O t OU'- 324. 'r<. the forms al)ovo t^ivon may he athletl tiie 

Duilietio , . , ' ' . 

folloMi!ii>% soiue of ^\hieh I am unable to to any 

j)arti(Milar time or phiee. 

(^1) — ^1,’ is evitlenfly a short('ne<l form of flu' 

M;lru;i^^ Ati al)l>rev iated form, K?', tor the obi. sini»'., 

somt'timi‘s tis<*(l hy (lumd. i'luDid makes tlie obi. 
pliir. of tb(‘ 1st ami 2ti(l l^*l^sonal pronouns, inni TOff- 

lint and with the postpositions, are also employed. 

(2) and "h ‘tre somc‘tim<‘s substituted for ^ or ft, 

*> 

‘thou/ It! western Himli, i havt* met with a ^(‘n. sin^. of 
this jiroiKum. 'rr^Ti' ^TT; JiS f }!-. 

‘let the x^ife of the Mo‘i:ul take thy hand.’ A Prakritie 
sill”:., (for sSk, ct^,) is now and then used in arehait*. 

Hindi," 

2) In the noTu. siii”:. of the Proximate Demonstrative, 
tlie followiii”: variant forms oee nr, viz.: — f^if , 

4lt;- < If these, the last thn^e appear, in some 

ea^es at least, to lie merely emphatie forms. In the oI>l. 

^ is ‘sfiid hy Pi of. Eastuirk, (Vorahtihiry to Prrni Sa'^fir, sub. 
voo ), to he used in the o]>l. sin^. with the postposition in the following 
Ai nil. Cha.ipui : % Xjfrf B.it in this place, 1 *^, 

in fact, the Jlraj emphatie particle, = and ^ is a Hraj foim of the 
Conjunefive participle, c|y^ (from the verb which is in Hig*!! 

Hindi added directly to making- ^ETT^RT* therefore render, — - 

* fiow (then) remained iny honor?’ Krisjmd to Ilukininiy P.S. : Cli. LXI. 
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plur., we find and In Braj, wi i« sometimes spoken 

and written for vi* 

(4) In the declension of the Remote Demonstrative, 
occurs in the nom. sing., and, in the obi. sing., is 

sometimes found for and for For the obi. 

sing,, rustic Muhammedans sometimes substitute 
It occurs also in the following from the Mdfwdp Play of Gopi 
C/icind; % tjTRj ‘ fix (your) thoughts on him.’ In 

the obi. pliir., and are found for the dat., ; 

and ^i|, in the case of the agent, for %. 

(5) Variant forms of the Correlative pronoun are, in the 

nom. sing., and for The latter two are 

emphatic forms. In the obi. sing., and fiflT occur, for 

; I have also met with a gen. sing., = 

which evidently belongs to the S.W. 7(1 alone is used as gen. 
sing, in the following from the Prem Sdgar : W[ 

‘what is his name?’. irriC occurs in Braj for irrfv? 
and for the obi. plur., tVft, of the Relative. f7!%, 

for and 7rr*Tj for the obi. plur., finf, of the Correlative, 

also occur in literary Hindi. 

(6) For the nom. sing, of the Interrogative, we find 

in the ‘ Chrestoinathic ’ of Prof. De Tassy, and 

An obi. sing, and plur., for fqw, is found in 

western Hindi. and flires occur, for the Indefinite, 

and ?u^, tBff and ^jr, for and ^ belong 

to the west. For the Braj Interrogative, = we 
sometimes have and in the obi. sing., nrr|, for urif. 

(7) As the nom. sing, of the Reflexive pronoun, ^rm, I 
have met with irf^. With this same pronoun, is evidently to 
be connected a Mdi;. nom. plur. form, irnit- In the only 
place, however, where I have met with it, would have 
been used in High Hindi. In the obi. forms of this pronoun, 
^ is often substituted for ^ after n , as, e.g., in , obi. 
plur., for 
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Pronominal Adjectives. 

325 . Besides the above pronouns, many pronominal 
adjectives occur. They may nearly all bo used either 
as adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one 
expressive of quantity, the other of kind, are formed 
from the five pronominal elements noted in § 255. 
When used substantively, they all follow, in High 
Hindi, the first variety of masculine declension ; when 
used adjcctivclj^, they follow the laws for the inflection 
of Tadbhava adjectives in "SSTT, and are thus inflected to 
Tj, masc., and fern. The following tables exhibit, first 
the High Hindi forms, and tlien the dialectic forms of 
each series : — 


Table XIII. : Pronominal Ai)Ji:ci'ivi:s. 

V^ron. 

Base. 

Adjectives 

OF Quantity. 

Adjectives of Kind. 


itnd, ] 

VtJT ^ 

‘tliis much.’ 

aisd, ‘ such,’ ‘ like tliis.* 


^rlMT utndy ' 

uttd, > 

‘ that much.’ 

waisd, ‘ such,’ ‘ like that.’ 


t^TlT jittd,\ 

* as much.’ 

‘like nhich,’ ‘as.’ 


fpfT titnd, '\ 

r ♦ SO mncli/ 

fwr tittiU i 

taisd, ‘ like that,’ ‘ so.’ 


■HbHWI kit7id/ 

fiiiTn 

- ‘ how much ? 

%^A:afW, ‘like what ‘how?’. 
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326. Besides the dialectic forms ffiven in 1 able XIV., the Dialectic Pro- 

nominals. 

following niodincatioiis ot some of these pronominals also 
occur, viz. for for f^TlT; f^fl, 

f^fTTj and for f^TlT, f^T- The following forms 

also arc occasionally used in literature, viz. : — %, 

They are respectively equivalent to 


a. The Sanskrit forms, ^ = 

j and = are oc<*asionally used in 

poetry. For and wc also find and 

327. Besides the above, tlic following Avords also are Additional 

... . . Pronom. 

used as jirouommal adjectives. Those which terminate Adjectives, 
in *^1 folloAV the deedension of Tadbhava nouns or 
adjectives inflected to xj. The others, when used 
substantively, are declined like the second A^ariety of 
masc. nouns ; aa Iicu used adjectively, they arc in- 
declinable. 


eky * one.* 

dusrdf ‘ another,’ ‘ the other.* 




donon, 

sab, 

sdrd, 

sakal, 

suniast. 


‘ both.* 


y* all,* ‘ the wliole.* 


samuchd. 


har, * every.* 

atir, * other,* * more.* 

bahut, ‘ much,* ‘ many.* 

^ ’ ‘several,* ‘ Ilow many ."*. 

^ kai,] 

nij, ‘ self,* ‘ own.* 

pardifd, ‘ another (person).* 


328. c/t, strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, 
and dusrd^ an ordinal. T?^, ^one,’ Avhen used 

pronominally, is usually folloAved by ‘the other,’ 

in the succeeding clause ; as, TtflT ^ ek 

haiiBtd^ dusrd rota tlid^ ‘ one was laughing, the other 
was crying.’ 


a. Sometimes itself follows in the second clause, 

KS 
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when the first should be rendered ‘ one,’ the second, 
^ another.’ Thus, m ek yah^ ek wah 

kahtd thd, ^ one was saying this, another, that.’ 

b. When follows xm in the same clause, the 

two have a reciprocal force ; as, % Jim ^ 
ek du'<re ko mdrte hain^ ^ they are beating one another.’ 
Jim is indeclinable in the plural. 

329. donon^ ‘ both,’ is declinable in the plur. 
only : thus, Nom. donon^ Acc. ^ donon ko^ etc. 

330. sab^ ^all,’ ^ every,’ often aspirates the final 

m in the oblique plural ; thus, Acc. ^ sahhoii ko^ 

Gen. miJ sabho?i kd^ etc. also, rarely occurs. 

«. When used in tlie singular, as, ^ mb ko, ^ to all/ 
it denotes ^alP considered as a unity, ^ the whole;’ in the 
plural, s(d)ho7i ko, ^ to all,’ it represents ^ all ’ as a 

plurality, ‘ every,’ ^ every one.’ 

Rem. These forms in are not now regarded as quite elegant, and 
is preferably uninflected throughout. As it contains in itself the idea 
of plurality, the plural termination is regarded as superfluous. 

331. The words sakal (Sk. ^ + ^), samasf, 

and also signify ‘all,’ ‘the whole.’ They are 

rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

332- The Persian adjective fx; ^lar, ‘ every,’ though 
not very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the 
Prem Sdgar^ and is freely used in the colloquial. It 
may therefore be fairly regarded as belonging to the 
language. It is never used substantively. Compounded 
with HSR ek^ it means ‘ every one ’ or ‘ every single,’ and 
is used either as a substantive or adjective, thus : 

har ek dga, ‘ every one came ; ’ ^ har ek 

ghar^ ‘ every single house.’ 
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333. ’tfh: aur^ when used substantively, and followed 

by no other pronominal in the next clause, always 
signifies ^ more ; ’ as, mujhe aur do, ‘ give me 

more.’ But when u.sed adjec'tively, it may mean either 
‘ more ’ or ‘ another,’ as the context may determine. 
Thus, ^ mujhe aur andj do, ‘ give me more 

grain ; ’ but, t yoh aur Idt hat, ‘ this is 

another matter.’ 

a. When is repeated in tivo suceessive clauses, 
the first is to be rendered ‘ one,’ and the second, 

‘ another.’ Thus, t yah hat aur 

hat, wall aur hai, ‘ this is one tiling, that is another.’ 

334. Besides ^ much/ we meet the intensive forms, 

hahnterd, and ha/iut sd^ ^very inueh,’ ^ very 

many/ 

a. Colloquially, Is also added to ^ many,’ with 

an intensive force ; thus, is equivalent to the 

colloquial English idiom, ^ a great deal.’ This use of 
is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is employed much more 
extensively. 

335. ^/f«ior% Icai as an adjective means ‘ several ; ’ 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘ hoAV 
many?’. It cannot take tho postpositions. Thus, 

leal purusji do, ‘ several men came ; ’ ^ hai 
de, ‘ how many came ? ’. Where in English ‘ several ’ 
has a pronominal force, it must be rendered in Hindi by 
^ kat elc or kitne eJe ; as, ?iit; f kat ek 

hain, ‘ there are several.’ But, kaz hain, would bo 

interrogative, — ‘ how many are there ? ’. kai ek, 

and kitne ek, however, may also be used 

adjectivcly in tho same sense ; as, kitne ek 

per hain, ‘ there are several trees.’ 
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[§§ 336 - 338 . 


Dialectic 

Pronom. 

Adjectives. 


a. The pronominal adjective kitne is also, used 

in the sense of ‘ some,’ ‘ several,’ both substantively and 
adjectively. Thus, wahan kitne 

hhdt bht de, ‘ several bards also came there ; ’ ^ 

?nT % kitnon led mat hai, ‘ it is the ojiinion of some.’ 

336- nij, ‘ own,’ may be used as a pronoun, the 

person and thing referred to being determined by the 
context ; as, xnc ■^TRTf nij par dnd, ‘ to come to one’s 
own (house);’ nij huddhi 

bharosa mohi ndht^ ‘ I have no confidence in my own 
wisdom.’ Or it may be added to possessive genitives of 
both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the English 
‘ own ; ’ as, T'nrr ^ f wah rdjd kd nj putra 

hai, ‘ he is the king’s own son ; ’ ^ ^ yah 

meri nj pustak hai, ‘ this is my own book ; ’ 

^ niah apne nj ghar gayd^ ‘ ho went to his own 
house.’ Also we have such idioms with the genitive of 
f»in as, f»rit ^ nj kd mdl, ‘ private property ; ’ f»rsj 
?RT nj kd naukar, ‘ a personal servant,’ etc. 

337- pardyd, ‘ another’s,’ is properly a pos- 

sessive adjective. It may be used either with or 
without a noun ; thus, ^ ^ % yah pardye kd hai, 

‘ this is another’s ; ’ par di slri, ‘ another’s wife.’ 

338. The following dialectic variations of the above 
pronoininals occur, viz.: — for and for 

Br. K. N. w; O.B. for 

Br. M. N. O.B. ^ ; 

for ^rnCT, Br. ^TP^, K. for Br. O.B. 

; for N. O.B. ; for mm, Br. 

O.B. mr?Nl, Ga^h., fitl’t, N. emph. M. ifm, 

and For Mdr. has %i;. 
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For Br. gives fsift, M., O.B., 

(nom. plur.). For HSB, the Marw^p has 

339 . The following pronominal adiectives are Sanskrit. Sanskrit 

- , Pronominal 

1 he most ot them, as compared with the foreg^oing, are of Adjectives, 

rare occurrence in the colloquial, but are more frequent in 

literature, especially in poetry. 



anya. 

‘ other.’ 


bah u, "I 



apar^ 

‘ anotlier.’ 


1 

bh6ri, j 

‘ much.’ 

V# 

amukj ‘ 

' a certain one.’ 


j 




uhhaya^ 

* both.’ 

’S’fw 

yug-al, 

\ 

‘ both.’ 

kimapi. 

‘ any.* 


yugma, J 

1 



par, ‘ atiotlier,’ ‘ other.’ 


sarv, 


‘all.’ 


pratyek. 

‘ each.’ 






340 . as also the more common corrupted form, 

is ^another,’ in the sense of ^a different one,’ like the Greek, 
erepo? ; but is ‘ another,’ numerically, like the Greek 

a\Xos\ Thus, Mic went to another country ;’ 

‘there is no other expedient;’ but, f g 
‘hear another reason.’ For is more commonly 

used ; it is often compounded with the noun it qualifies. 
Examples are: ^^5 ^another’s fault;’ ‘a foreign 

country;’ other world.’ 

341 . The related words, giT, ^TlPT ‘both,’ ‘the 

two,’ strictly speaking, arc all nouns, meaning ‘a pair;’ but 
they are practically pronominal adjectives, as will appear 
from the following examples: ^the two kings;’ 

' ft'om both eyes a stream of water 
flowed;’ ^infrir "joining (my) two hands.’ 

Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are 
the following: ‘both a boundless ocean;’ 

ftwfxT ‘there is not any need;’ 

‘ a certain person says " every day.’ 
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COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 


[§§ 342 - 344 . 


342 . -Rfri, (indeclinable), is occasionally used -as a 
pronominal adjective ; thus, vnTTT Wl ‘ the 

story of each incarnation of the Lord.’ and 

‘much,’ are both equivalent to and, like most of these 

Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 

Compound Pronouns. 

wUh^Slive rolative pronoun may be compounded with 

Pronoun. the correlativc or the indefinite pronouns. Each 
member is then inflected, but the postposition is added 
to the last only. 

Thus, with we have faRf fTRT tis kd, ‘ whosesoever ;’ 
with ko'i, ‘whoever;’ kislko, 

‘ whomever with ygf , ^ 5^ jo kuchh, ‘ whatever.’ 

a. For Nuipal! tins ‘ whosoever.” 

b. In the Rdmdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the phrase 
Sin %n fnfV. ‘ in whatever way,’ where %«T» (h)r ^n %n ,) is 
in the instr. sing’. 

Compounds 344 . Other compounds are formed with 'ah’T aur. 

With aur. ^ 

‘ other as, Icuchh^ ^ something else 

aur koi^ ‘ some one else ; aur kauUy ‘ who 

else?’, ifh; aur kyd^ ‘what else?,’ is colloquially 
used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning ; as, 

kol aur, ‘ some other ^ kuchh aur, ‘ some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, ‘other,’ is compounded with 

itself in the form (Sk. ‘ each other,’ ‘ mutual;’ 

but this is rare in Hindi. The two are occasionally written 
separately, thus : ?j, ‘ with mutual love.’ 

* In GarliwM, aur nlone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the 
same sense of a strong affirmative. 
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345. The particle W[ sd, (infl. ^ se^ ^ sij) may be Compounds 

added to the nom. form of thus: ci^ W[ kaun sd^ rogative. 

lit., ^ what like ? ; ’ ^ % tvah kaun sd, per hai^ 

‘ what tree is that i.e., ^ what kind of a tree ?\ 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at 
least, to the relative, ^*1, and correlative, f^*T, making 
W(; and in the Doab to the demonstratives, 
and making But I have never met 

these forms in literature. 

Z>. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix 
is added to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus : 

T'? this;’ ^like that,’ or 

‘ like him.’ 

c. For Mewdn has fern. as in the 

following : t ^ 

‘ what man told you ? ’. 

346. The indefinite pronouns arc also compounded Compounds 

with Indefinite 

With sab ; as, sab koi^ ‘ every one,’ Pronom. 

sab kuchb, ‘everything.’ Before WT may be 

used instead of in the same sense. 

347. A peculiar Indefinite is formed by repeating the 

indefinite pronoun with the negative particle, wa, 
interposed ; as, «l kot na koi, ‘ some one or 
other ’T ^ kuchh na kuchh^ ‘ a little,’ ‘ somewhat,’ 

more rarely, ‘ some thing or other.’ In the former case, 
both members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the 
postposition is added only to the second; as, 

^ kist na kisi kd kket, ‘ the field of some one 
or other.’ 

348. is idiomatically added to various pronouns and 
pronominals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then 
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ORIGIN OF THE PRONOUNS. 


[§§ 349 - 351 . 


TJnl»5 Pro- 
nominal. 


Personal Pro 
nouns Nom. 
Sing. 


often scarcely capable of translation. Tims, ^ 

^ what we shall be ficreat deal,^ ‘ ever so much.’ 
Similar arc, Tqff etc. So also we find 

f ; as. «r T%»IT, ‘ no greaf remembrance 

will remain.’ 


349 . The followin*;^ pronominals belonj^ rather to Urdu 
than to Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern 
Hindi books, they are enumerated here. 


wim 


1 ■gi^’rr 

li'ji, 

‘ a certain one.’ 



f ^ some.’ 

j 

J^, 

‘ the whole.’ 



* other,’ ‘ ditferent.’ 

’ 

‘ many,’ several.’ 


350 . Of these, all arc Arabic, except which is 

Persian. is sometimes used as a negative prefix, 

cspe(*ially in the compound, ‘absent,’ 

‘ not present.’ '^T^T^T always pronounced fidand. 

Although it belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi, still it is 
often heard from Hindi-speaking people, especially in some 
parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, it is often 

used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third 
personal pronoun. Besides the people of Avadh also 

use phir., in the same way. 

OuKax OF THE Pronominal Forms. 

351. It is impossil)Ie, witliin the litnits of the present work, to discuss 
in every detail, all the very mimeroiis variations of the Hindi pronouns. 
I can only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. 
In the nom. sing., main or of tlie 1st personal pronotin, we have the 
Sk. instr. sing., mai/dy Prak. mai, Ap. muiu, transferred to the nom.* 
The we, therefore, which is added to maiu, in the case of the ag., in 
High Hindi, is really superfluous, and in Miirwari, Old BaisuYiri, and other 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst. Lin^, Prac.y p. 480. In Gujardti, 7)ien is still 
used for the case of the Agent, assigned to a nom. sing., huriy for Sk. 
aham. 
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archaic Hindi, maiUy alone, and properly, denotes that case. The same 
remarks, mutatis mutandhy apply to taiUy the Braj nom, sin^. of the 2nd 
personal pronoun. The transfer is clearly due to a confusion in the minds 
of the ig-norant of the two constructions of the subject with the verb.* 

a. Besides the 1st pers, nom. sing*., main, from a labial theme, the 
BrnJ presents a form, haun or hoiiy w'hich has arisen from the corre- 
sponding Sk. akarriy through Prakrit forms, ahamumy Ap. hamun.\ In the 
Mar. hun or //an, we have the same word, with the common reduction of 
the diphthong (§ 85). The corresponding M\v. mh&nj I would attribute to 
the theme sma, which appears in the Sk. base, asmndy and is also the 
base of the Sk. plur. declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prakrit 
form, asmakamy after the analogy of tlie Pr., tusmakarriy for Sk. tvarriy H. 
t&. This theme, sma, in Prakrit, regularly became mha (§ 108) ; so that 
from mmakarHy k being rejected, we would have amhaaniy and thence, as 
above, mhanriy mhiin. With the same theme, sma, I would connect the 
E.H. nom. sing., //am, m and h having been transposed and a inserted 
between them. 

352 . The nom. sing., Kiy of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. 
nom. sing., toam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mdrwdri and Old 
Baiswdn, tun or tun. But I am inclined to regard the t(i in Ui we, ag., 
as a gen., from Sk. tavuy through the Pr. tua. The Av. and 11. nom. sing., 
tayan, as also the R. loc. sing., mayan, present merely a variant ortho- 
graphy of /am, main. 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tunhy is a weakened form of tumhy for tu^ma, 
the base of the plur. in High Hindi, where the theme tu has received, like 
the pronominal themes, a and yUy in Sanskrit, the increment sma. In the 
Mw. and Mdr. thu^y we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of 
tumh from the end to the beginning of the syllable, as in § 108. 

353 . The obi. sing, forms, mujfiy tujhy have their immediate origin in Personal Pro- 

the Prakrit genitives sing., majjha, tujjhay for mahy tuh. Prof. Lassen * 

gives an apposite example of this change in the Prakrit root, Ujjha, for 

Sk. liha.X The form maha occurs in the Rdmayariy and must he referred 
to a Pr. gen. sing., masya (?) for Sk. mama ; and, by analogy, tuhay to a 
Pr. gen., tusya (?) for Sk. tavay formed after the analogy of the other 


* Vid. infra : § 357. 
t Lassen : Inst, Ling. Prac. § 175, 2. 
: lb. §50. 
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Sanskrit pronominal gfenittves. Maha^ as also tuha, is found in the 
Apabhransic Prakrit. 

a, Braj, Kanauji, Avadhi and some other dialects, present, in the 
Personal pronouns, the obi. sing, themes, moy to. These also are true 
genitives, and are so used l)y Chand^ et aL* * * § Their immediate original is 
to be found in the Prakrit genitives sing.fmahun and tukuritf which again, 
through the common change of s to A, may be compared with the Br. 
pron. genitives, jdsu^ tdsu. In this su, Prof. Lassen judges that we have 
the Sk. possessive, sva.X The analogy of the Braj leads us to ascribe a 
similar origin to the Mw. obi, sing, themes, mho, tho, from Prakrit btises, 
asmaka, tusmaka, to which, as above suggested, we may suppose that the 
possessive sva, (or the abl. plur. term., bhyasyh^, ho,) was originally added. 

b. The R. obi. sing, forms, mvd, tvd, are, I think, to be explicated by 
the supposition that, as the suffix ka was in Praki'it added to the themes 
asma, tuahma, so it may have been added to the shorter themes, ma {mu), 
and tu, of these same pronouns, giving new themes, muka, tuka. Of 
these the original genitives would liave been muka^a, tukasya, whence 
would arise Pr. forms, mudha, tudha, and thence, by familiar changes, at 
last, mvd, tvd, 

354. Tlie genitives, merd, terd, have been formed by the addition to 
an old genitive, maha, of kerd or kero, for kerako, (Sk. krita), Beames 
gives, from the vulgar Prakrit, the form mahakero,^ from which mero, 
and merd are readily derived by the common elision of k and the sandhi 
of the then concurrent vowels. The Mar. and Mw. gen. forms, mhdnro, 
mhdnlo, etc., as also the eastern gen., mora, are similarly derived, 
through the combination of the same suffix with another Ap. Pr. gen. 
sing., mahun. In the gen., mhdrau, the long d presupposes A:ara/l:o, instead 
of kerako, as the original form of the suffix. But in the dat. and acc. 
forms, ma na\, mha nai, ta nai, tha nai, the a of the base remains short 
because the retention of the initial n of the suffix prevented the con- 
currence and union of the vowels. The original form of these genitives is 
further illustrated by such E.H. obi. plur. forms of other pronouns as 
inkard, unhkard, etc., in which, again, a Prakrit genitive has been taken as 
a new base, to which is appended the usual gen. postposition in a fuller form. 

* Vid. supra: §§ 283, 291. t Sindhi retains the form mahun, 

X Inst, Ling. Prac,, § 175, 6. But Hoernle derives it from the Sk. abl. 

plur. term., bhyas, Ap. ho. Comp. Gramm, p. 211. 

§ Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. p. 314. 
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«. In the hi of mohi^ tohi, etc., we have the same suflSx which marks 
the ohl. sing, of nouns in archaic Hindi, derived, as has l)een shown,* from 
the Ap. Pr. gen. sing, suffix, he (for Sk. syd). As in the case of nouns, 
so here, again, it is added to old genitive forms. In like manner mujhetiu^ 
tujhe have arisen from the addition of this hi to otlier Prakrit genitives, 
majjfiay tujjha, giving majjhahi or mtijjhahU and tujjhahi, whence, hy 
elision of h and sandhi of a and i, the modern forms. The final e in these 
datives is thus identical with the final e in the ohl. sing, of Tadhhava 
nouns in d. Regarding the use of these (originally) genitive forms as 
datives and accusatives, it may be remarked that already in many Prakrit 
dialects, the dative having been lost, its place was often supplied by the 
genitive ; and from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is but 
a step to the accusative as the case of the direct object. 

355. In the Mdr. obi. forms, 1st pers., mhain^ 2nd pers., tain or thain, 
we have a true instr. sing., with w hich the abl. postposition, sun^ must be 
regarded as in grammatical construction, as would be its original, sow, in 
Sanskrit. I should suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., 
tnhaiu mdhaiy thain dparU etc., must be regarded as genitives, for I 
have found no instance of the Sk. madhye and upari in construction with 
the instr. case, but only with the gen. or acc. In the later Prakrit, the 
pronominal termination ain is found in the gen., instr. and loc. Thus 
the analogous Prakrit forms, tain^ main, are either gen., instr., or loc. 

After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. and Ku. obi. 
forms, main, me^y tvai, as Prakrit instr. or gen. sing, forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

356. In the E.H. obi. sing, forms, hamard, tuhard, etc., we have a 
plural form transferred to the singular. We would have expected, as in 
other dialects, hamdrd, tuhdrd ; the shortening of the vowel is possibly to be 
explained by reference to the accent (?). The h of tuhard, as in all the plur. 
forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the s of sma ; by w’hich is formed 
from tu, the increased base, tusma, 

357. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the 1st Personal Pre- 

nouns, In 0111. 

personal pronoun. This hiis arisen, by transposition of the consonants 
and loss of the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., 
mhe, which is still retained in M^rwari. This Prakrit nom., mhe {amhe), 
evidently stands for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. 


♦ Vid. § 190. 
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[§§ 358 - 361 . 


Personal 
nouns : 
Plur. 


plur., vayam, in which the theme, asma, of the Sk. obi. plur., a^mdriy 
asmdbhihy etc., was assumed also into the nom., and the plur. termination, 
t, added after the analogy of all the other pronouns; so that asme 
( = asma -|- i) corresponds precisely to the Sk. nominatives plur., te^ imcy 
yCy etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamhy I suspect that the h has been 
ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd pers. nom. 
plur., tumhy of the same dialect. The Mw. nom. plur., jtihainy as I 
conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amhdiriy of the western Prakrit, 
which has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English 
objective, in the vulgar phrase, ‘ it is me.* 

358. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is 
turn. For this, in archaic Hindi, we have the form tumhy (also tiimahy) 
which is hut one step removed from the Pr. nom. plur., turnkey for the 
Sk. ydyam. The sing, theme, tu {tva)y increased by the pronominal 
element, smuy was, for the sake of regularity, substituted for the increased 
theme, yus^muy of the Sk. plur., and, ns in the case of the 1st pers., asme 
{amhe)y a nom. plur., tur^hrnay was also formed from the theme of the ohl. 
cases, after the analogy of the other pronouns, making tusJime. It would 
therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. irregular i)liir., yuifamy 
ymjtmdny yuslimdbhihy etc., a more regular plural, tusJimey tushmdny etc., 
was also formed from the base of the sing. 

359. In the Mdr. nom. plur., they the aspirate of tumh has been 
transferred to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving tliurne?). 
The nasal thus left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdry and then lost, 
and the labial has disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing., tabiy 
for tvaydy etc. In the Mw. tkairiy we have probably an acc. transferred to 
the nom., as in the Ist pers. mhairiy so that thain stands for the Pr. acc. 
plur., tumhdin. 

Pro- 360. The acc. and dat. forms, hameuy tumheuy etc., of the personal 
pronouns, have arisen immediately from the Prakrit accusatives plur., 
amhdiriy tumhdin. The hiatus points to the loss of an hy so that the forms 
in question really stand for amhahiny (Iiamahiriy) and tumhahiriy — 
Prakrit forms which occur frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hin I 
take to be identical with the same termination in the acc. and dat. sing, of 
nouns in old Hindi, already noticed in § 190; i.e., it is probably identical 
with the Sk. loc. sing, termination, sminy or the Sk. dat. plur. term, bhyam, 

361. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the 
obi. plur. ; as, e.g., ham or hamoriy turn or tumhoriy etc. All these themes 
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in all their varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms 
refer us, perhaps, to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tu,^maka ; the 
shorter forms to the simple themes, asma, tushma. Ham and turn or 
tumh are both used as genitives in old Hindi,* as also are the equivalent 
amhay tumhay in the later Prakrit, where the gen. termination, dnamy of 
the earlier Prakrit, has quite disappeared. The longer forms, hamony 
Jiamaniy tumhoriy tumaniy tuhaniy are to he explained by reference to the 
Pr. gen. plurals, amhdnamy tumhdnamy which were formed on the model 
of the gen. plur. of the 1st deck of Sk. masc. nouns. The terminations, 
oUy aniy etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the same termina- 
tions in the declension of substantives.f In the short u, of the G. tumuny 
hamnuy we have a still further reduction of o to u.J 

362. In the Mdrwdri and Mew^pi, the Pr. gen. plur. termination, 
dnamy for Sk. dndmy has become dny as in the substantive declension, 
giving mhdriy thduy for amhdnamy tumhdnam. The inserted y in the longer 
Mewari forms, mhdrj^dny thdwyduy distinctly points, as in substantive 
declension, to the elision of the Prakrit suffix, ky which, according to 
Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal bases ; so that these 
longer forms represent Prakrit genitives, amhakdnamy tumhakdnam. 
The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. As 
to the origin of the still longer forms, mhd'Qvardny thdr^vardiHy I am un- 
certain. Baghelkhaiuji presents a modern gen. form, tihdnrCy as nom. 
plur. ; apparently some such word as log is to be understood. 

363. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrdy have arisen from the 
combination of the Pr. karakah with the bases amha and tumhoy giving 
amha karakoy tumha karakoy^ from both of which, k having been elided, 
the forms amhaaraOy tumhaaraOy must have arisen ; whence, by sandhi, 
and the usual transposition of m and h in the Ist person, we have, first 
the Braj hamdrau, tumhdrau, then the K. hamdrOy tumhdroy whence, 
finally, the H.H. forms, hamdrdy tumhdrd. In the case of the shorter 
forms, hamdr, tumhdr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was 
first added to the base, not in its increased form, karakah, but without 
the added ka. 


* Vid., § 294, o. t Vid., § 192. J Vid., § 85. 

§ Hoernle in the ‘ Essays ’ previously referred to, cites from the 
Mrichchhakati, a passage containing the analogous form, amhakelake 
(for amhakerake). 
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Prox. Dem. 
Pronoun : 
Nom. Sing. 


Kern. Dem. 
Pronoun : 
Nom. Sing. 


Re1., Correl., 
1st Interrog., 
Pronouns : 
Nom. Sing. 


a. If, in the M^rwari and MewdH forms, mhdnroy thunro^ mhdnloy 
thdnloj the Anusvdr be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix 
was pleonastirally added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to 
the gen., so tliat the original of these Rajputana forms must have been 
amhdnam karalcOy amhdnam kalakoy etc. Otherwise they must be 
explained like the regular forms. 

364. The various forms of the nom. sing, of the Prox. Demonstrative, 

which contain /i, viz., yah^ yihy yihuy ih, ehy ehuy he^ Iiave probably all 
arisen from the Sk. csdkah. The final u of yihUy yehuy ehuy as in the case 
of nouns,* represents the Pr. o, f<>r the final ah of e.^ah. Lassen gives a 
form, ehe, which looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to 
presuppose a nom. plur., from the stem The loss of the final 

aspirate from eh and ihy has left the forms c, /. The remaining forms, 
yoy ydy youy masc. o, fern. «, I would connect with the base zV/i, which, 
although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, was fully declined in 
Prakrit. Yo and yd have apparently arisen from the Pr. nom. masc. 
sing., imoy wdiich, by elision, yields lo, whence ?/o, and ya. Tlie final nasal 
oi yon points to the Prakrit neut., imaniy whence, iaoiy yon. The Mw. 
o, fern., df must, similarly, be ascribed to imOy fern. imd.\ 

365. The perfect analogy between the tw'O demonstrative pronouns 
seems to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the Prox. 
Demonstrative, we have a variety of forms from eAiah {et^o) and imahy 
(imo), all resting ultimately upon the pronominal base i ; so there must 
have been in the ancient vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, osjiahy umahy 
resting on the pronominal base u, from which, precisely ns above, we 
must derive the various nom. forms of the Remote Demonstrative, wah. 
But, although the existence of this base is abundantly attested by such 
Sanskrit prepositions as ut, upoy upari, etc., yet I have met no instance 
of a declension resting on this labial, either in Sanskrit or the Prakrit 
dialects. But it is quite possible that further investigation of these 
dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above hypothesis. 

366. The next three pronouns, joy sOy and kauuy are so closely 
analogous that we may consider them all together. Each of them 
presents two general forms in the nom. sing. ; the one form terminating 
in a vowel, c, o, or the other, in «. We first consider the group in o. 
It has been formerly assumed that the pronouns jOy so and kOy are 


* Vid. § 189. t But on the dem. forms, see Hoernle : Comp. Gramm. § 438. 
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derived immediately from the Sk. yah^sah and kah. But it is to be noticed 
that we have no proven instance of the preservation of this Prakrit 
termination, o, in modern Hindi, in any moiiosyllnhle, but only under the 
influence of a preceding consonant, commonly ka^ appended to the Sanskrit 
base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, as the original of these 
three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition of this kn (§. 100). Now 
in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewiir and Marwar, we find precisely the 
increased form required by tins hypothesis, in the relative pronoun, jaku 
ov jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent harden- 
ing of i to y before o, we have another M^irw^ri form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun.* This last form, thus derived, or a form jaoy from the other 
base, I therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi 
jo ; and by analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or sikOy kako 
or kikoy must have existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and 
ko. Although I can adduce no example of these forms, their actual 
existence is, I think, intimated in the H. obi. forms of the pronouns, 
tyt'ty and kydy which are precisely analogous to the Mar. jyoy and may be 
held to presuppose as their originals, the bases, jidy jikd, tidy tikdy and 

kidy kikd. 

367 . From these we now turn to consider other forms of the three 
pronouns under discussion. Besides the forms, so, ko, several dialects 
exhibit je or jaiy se, ke or kaiy in the nom. sing. The analogies of the 
language lead us to infer that, probably, these have arisen from the 
euphonic insertion of y in the place of the lost ky giving, therefore, from 
the above themes, first, Jayo, sayoy kayoy and then, o having been at last 
reduced to a, as in all Tatsama nouns, y«ya, sayay kayOy whence the forms 
in question immediately arise.f An incidental corroboration of this 
theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, kayauy of the indefinite 
pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always identical with that 
of the interrogative ; and in this instance exhildts the very form 
postulated as the original of ke or kai, F(»r the Sanskrit bases, y«, tOy kuy 
the Prakrit substitutes^'?, ti, ki. From ki might be formed a theme kikoy 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyOy kiyUy and thus, finally, 
the G. interrogative, ki. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and found in the Rdmdyan and other 
Hindi poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yok and sah 


* Vid., § 50. 


t Vid., § 90. 
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through the Pr. yo, so. We have already noted the existence of this final 
M, as the last remnant of the Sk, nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama 
nouns in old Hindi, and it needs no further illustration.* 


368. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taurij kaun^ the inter- 
rogative will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative 
koy the word una, for Sk. punahy was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, 
giving for koy ko unoy whence by an evident process, kavariy kauny kMn, 
kun and kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from 
similar Prakrit forms, as jo una and to una. The analogies already 
exhibited seem to justify us in assuming, as the original of the R. forms, 
jatinayaiiy taiinayanyjaiinaiy ta(inaiy increased Prakritic forms,^© punarakoy 
to punaraka. 


Bern., Rel., 369. The analogy between the obi. forms of the demonstrative, 

Correl.jlat. in- , . 

terrog. ; Obi. ''®hitive, correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the 
explication of the forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the 
change of the theme, to all the others. As in the case of the personal 
pronouns, most, if not all, of these obi. forms, sing, or plur., are in fact 
true genitives. Tims for the Sk. gen. sing., yasya^jis kdy Prakrit 
exhibits or jissuy whence, by the loss of the last syllable, the modern 

jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Pr. tissoy Sk. tasya\ A:w=Pr. kissa. 
Sk. kasya ; and, by analogy, is presupposes a Prakrit form, issuy for Sk. 
asya ; and uSy ussa for usya (?).t Again, by the common change of s to 
hy and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in compensation for the 
loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasyoy Pr. jassuy we derive the forms, 
idhtty jdoy whence, the Braj. obi. form, jd. Similarly, td and kd may be 
derived from the Sk. tasyoy kasyoy through intermediate forms, tdhoy 
kdha ; while yd presupposes the forms, imasyay idhuy yda ; and wdy 
umasyay udhoy wda. 


a. The obi. forms, jdhiy idhi, kdhiy etc., are formed, like mohiy tohi, 
and the obi. sing, of substantives, by the addition of the Prakritic affix, /<?, 
(Ap. he, Sk. syoy) to old genitives taken as themes for a new declension. 
By the elision of this h from ehi, jdhiy etc., we get the forms eiy jaiy taiy 
etc., and by subsequent sandhi, e, je, te, etc. The Av. e, je, etc., are 
probably identical in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the K. 
W^> etc., we again have the same genitives. The y has probably 

arisen from the elision of k from the increased theme, y/A:a, still existent 


♦ Vid., §§ 79, c., 189. 


t Or assume prolonged themes in ka. 
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in Marwdri and some eastern dialects, so that jyd and Jydhi stand for 
jikasyuy and so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tdm, we have the same termination 
as in the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as e.g., in vachclihasu 
= bachche kd,^ 

c. In the Bli. ohl. sing., jikar, etc. the Pr. karakah was apparently 
added to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became 
a new secondary base for the ohl. sing, throughout. 


370. The iMar. and IMw, ohl. sing, forms in w, w/, or w, present some 
difficulty. Possibly we may identify them with the Pr. instr. sing, of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in nii, fern., c ; but this has little support 
from anah)gy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the case. More probably a plur. form has been 
ignorantly transferred to the sing., as in some other cases. 

371. The nom. plur. forms of the five pronouns \inder discussion may Hem., Rel., 
apparently he reduced to two heads, vi/., tlio^e wliicb correspond witli the [(^ro.r •^Nom 
sing., and those which assume a special j)lur. termination. In the case of 

such forms as jo^ soy kauuy etc., the sing. f)rm has evidently 

been assumed into the plural. The original model of most of the other 
forms is to he found in tlie Mar. /V/Ar//, whence, by eliNion of /r and sandhi 
of the vowels, we have jai. Similar are the other form> in (piestion. The 
final e (or ai) m*ay be identified with the same termination in the Sk. nom. 
plur. of these same pronouns, where it has resulted from the sandhi of the 
final radical a with the i w hich is the affix of the nom. j)lur. 'J'he analogy 
of tumh for tiimhe leads us to snppoo^e such a f»»rni \\> j<‘nhe or jinhCy ns 
the original of the R. nom. ])lur., jt'nfi. The analogy is strengthened by 
the Bh. nom. plur.,y//ic. The same remark ai)plies, inatatis mutandisy to 
the other pronouns. 


372. The bases of the ohl. plur. of these pronouns j)resent several Dem., Rel., 
different forms; — (1) the simple radical, as in the H.ll. forms, ?///, Jitiy • Obi 

etc. ; (2) a theme in andn or nan, tis in the Mar. tindn, indn, jandn, etc. ; 

(3) an increased theme in k, as in the Miiv.jakdn, tikdn, etc. ; (4) another 
strengthened form in nh, as in E.H. inh, unh, jinh ; and (5) also forms 
still further increased to nhan, nliani, nhon, and nhakard, as in H.H. 
unhon, inhon, and E.H., jinhan, tinhani and tinhakard. Of these, the 
first needs no explanation. In the second, we have an old acc. plur. in an 


* Vid. Lassen : Inst, Ling, Prac, § 175, 6. 
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to which the gfen. plur. termination dn (for Sk. dndm) was added for a new 
base. The bases witli k have been already explained as also tliose in 
nhi — which occur also in subst. declension, — and the terminations an, aniy 
and ow.t Such E.H. forms as inhakardy kinhakardy etc., are strictly 
analogous in their origin to the H.H. forms inhorty etc. As in the case of 
these last, a new obi. plur. base has been formed by adding the old gen. 
plur. termination on (for Sk. dndm)y so in these eastern forms, the still 
more modern gen. sign, kardy has been added to the same effect. 

373. The various terminations of the obi. plur. in the several dialects, 
are of course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the 
substantives and personal pronouns; i.e., the long forms are various 
modifications of the Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm ; like the short forms, 
through the Pr. neut. obi. plur. in dnam. The dat. and acc. forms, 
iinlieny come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahiny tinhahiuy and 
therefore justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns 
of the series. This hiriy in the dat. and acc. pliir., may possibly be identified 
with the termination siriy of the Pr. gen. plur. forms, ycsm, tesluy etc., or 
else be connected with the Sk. dat. plur. term., hhyum. 

Forms of 1st 374. The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, koly have 

noun^* arisen from the combination of the interrogative in one or another of its 

various f()rm8, with the Sk. affix, api. Thus, koi or koi stands for the Sk. 
ko^piy Pr. kobi» In kod and koUy the i has disappeared, and the b has 
been softened to the cognate vowel. In kaunau and kanoy the affix api 
has been originally added to the compound foi'm ; thus, ko punar apiy and 
api has been reduced to au or o. The obi. sing, forms are to be similarly 
explicated. Thus, from the base kiy for Sk. kuy come kisi and kisdy both 
for kisydpiy (kisyaupi) for the Sk. gen. sing., kasydpi ; and by the change 
of 8 to hy from the base /f«, we have kdhd^ kasydpi. The forms kehi and 
kehu probably stand for kihiy kihUy or kahiy kahuy still other corruptions 
of the genitive in question ; and from these, or similar forms in hy pro- 
ceed the Av. ked and the G. kaly K. kai. Several of these forms in h are 
found in the nom., but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by 
the ignorant to that case. The R. form, kaunhOy I have met but once, 
and suspect that we have here but an orthographic variation of kauno. 

Of Forms of 375. In the Bniswdn interrogative, kdhy for kasijUy we have again a 
genitive taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. This 


* Vid. § 366. 


t Vid. 192, 192, a. 
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secondary theme, according^ to Lassen,* was already declined in Prakrit. 

All the analogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, kahdy 
having proceeded from a theme kdhakay derived from kdh hy the ad- 
dition of the Prakritic A:, as, e.g., in the Hindi kuchchhuk for kuchh. 

This k I)eing elided, and the long d shortened before tlie heavy termina- 
tion, we have by sandhi the Braj kahd. The shorter form, kd, was 
evidently derived from kdha by the elision of h. The regular form, kyd, 
for kidy presupposes a base kihd from the theme ki. Granting that kahdy 
stands for a secondary base, kdhakay it is plain that in the obi. sing. 
kdhcy we have a secondary genitive from this base, after the analogy of 
Tadbhava nouns in dy so that kdhe presupposes a Pnik. gen. kdhadhay 
whence, as in nouns, kdhdya^ kdhe. 

376. The Mar. and Mw. kairiy kdiiiy etc., appear to be derived from 
an increased Prakritic neuter form, kakiniy for the Sk. kim. The final 
Anusvdr therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdry 
of kdniuy is, I suspect, merely inorganic. The obi. sing., khdy is connected 
with the secondary themes, kdhy (kdhakay) so common in other dialects. 

The aspirate has been transferred from the second to the first syllable ; 
the final dy instead of e, represents the Pr. gen. term., iidhay after the 
analogy of the obi. sing, of substantives in the same dialect. 

377. Kuchhy kachhuy kichhuy are all corruptions of the corresponding Of Forms of 
Sk. kashchit. Kachchhuky has already been noticed. The corresponding Pronoun. 

Mar. and Mw. forms, kaniy kdniriy are to be connected with the Sk. neut. 

of the same pronoun combined with the suffix apiy viz., kimapiy through a 
similar form, kamapiy whence, m having become Anusvdry and p being 
elided, kdn(y or kdnln remains. The final n has, I judge, been added 
through a popular misapprehension confounding this word with the 
interrogative kain. Or these forms may be connected with the Sk. kihchana, 

378. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal Of thePronom. 

' Adjectives, 

elements (Tables XlII. and XIV.), those expressing quantity are all 

to be connected with the corresponding Sanskrit series, iyaty kiyaty etc., 

or rather with their Prakrit equivalents, viz., ettidy kettidy etc. This 

hiatus marks the place of a k, originally added to these Sanskrit forms, 

which is still preserved in several dialects noted in Table XIV., as, e.g., 

Bh. ateky jateky G. etakdy tatukdy etc. From the above Prakrit 

pronominals have immediately proceeded the O.B. etdyjetdy and the H.H. 


* Inst. Ling. Prac., § 106, 5. 
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ittd^jittd^ etc. The peculiar R. jydtik^ tyattdn^ etc., have evidently 

been formed from the secondary bases jika^ tika^ etc., like the similar 
forms in the Riwai and Marwdri pronouns. The no (nu, nd, na, or w), 
which is added to these pronominals, Beames is probably right in regarding 
as originally a diminutive affix which has now lost, as in mnny other 
words, its special significance.* Such certainly seems to be the 
explanation of the Rajpiitana pronominals in ro or ro, which represents 
the Sk. diminutive affix ra. Their use is well illustrated by the Sindhi 
addition of ro to adjectives, to signify some small degree of the quality 
expressed by the primary word,t like “ ish in the Eng. “ black-ish ; ” 
and still further by the M^rwari practice of adding this same ro to 
piirticiples when used as adjectives. 

a. The dialectic forms, y«?, fai, kai, =:jitnd, etc., are derived from the 
Sanskrit series, yati, tati, katu 

379. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, 

as, jaisd, juitf jaisany are all to be connected through the Pr. series, 

jitriso, etc., with the Sk. series formed with the affix drUha, ns, yddrishah. 
The dialectic affixes, wo, ww, ndy w, ro, yo, are evidently identical with 
those in the quantitative series. In the Rajputana and Garhwfili series 
the absence of the characteristic s is to be explained by the custom in 
those dialects of changing k to h and then dropping it entirely.;]: Thus, 
e.g., (f. cno = 11. H. aisdj presuj»poses a form esano, similar to R. aisan ; 
and Mw.jairoy a form jaisaro. 

380. The Reflexive pronoun, dpy is derived from the Sk. dtmany which 
is used in the same sense. The obi. forms, apna, apney point to a Prak. 
form, dtmanakay with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obi. plnr. 
form, dpaSy is uncertain. Beames with high probability regards it as 
pointing toward a Prakrit genitive dpassa, which, however, is not 
preserved in literature. 

381. The Honorific pronoun, dpy is also derived from dtmany through 
the intermediate dialectic forms, dpuny dpu. The dialectic Honorific 
])ronoun, rauvy or raurauy etc., is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the 
noun, rduy with the affix rd. This rdu is derived from rdjahy a form 
which the base rdjan assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds ; j being 
elided, and ah changed to o, rdo remains, whence rdu.^ 


* Comp. Gramm., vol. ii. pp. 116,332. t Trumpp, Sindhi Gramm., p. 78. 
t Vid. §§ 98, 120. § Vid. §§ 85, c, 89. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE VERB (t^?lT). 

382. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is hut ConjugatiDn. 
one conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in High 
Hindi, and in the local dialects, take the regular 
terminations belonging to the several tenses. 

a. Seven verbs only in High Iliinli present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect 
Participle and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity 
consists only in the substitution of another root, slightly 
different from that which appears in the other tenses, and 
will give no trouble. To this root the regular terminations 
are appended. The same verbs arc irregular in the same 
way in most dialects. 

383. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number, and person. The 
voices are two. Active and Passive. The moods, 
properly speaking, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply 
expresses the abstract and unrestricted verbal idea ; it is 
indeed, strictly speaking, a Gerund or Vm-bal noun. 

The participles are three, viz.. Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Conjunctive.* From every verb may also bo formed a 
Noun of Agency. 


* The appropriateness of this nomendature, of necessity, cannot be 
shown, until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, 
in this place, only express our conviction that the terms ‘ present * and 
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Rem, The Imperfert and Perfect Participles are sometimes termed 
‘Adjective Participles.’ The Conjunctive Participle is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indian languages ; its functions will be explained in 
due order. 

384. Eeckoning the Imperative as a variety of the 
Future, we have, in High Hindi, fifteen tenses.* Three 
of these tenses are formed by inflection of the verbal 
root ; the remaining twelve are all formed by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

385. The distinction of Number is made by inflection 
in all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed 
in all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the 
Imperative. As in the noun and adjective, ^ is 
everywhere the sign of the masc. singular ; n of the 
masc. plural; ^;of the fern, singular; or, rarely, 

of the fern, plural. The distinction of Person is marked 
by inflection in the three tenses of the future, viz., the 
Contingent and the Absolute Future, and the Imperative. 
In the Indefinite, Past, and Past Contingent tenses, 
both Perfect and Imperfect, the distinction of person is 
not expressed ; in the remaining tenses, the person is 
indicated by the auxiliary. 


‘ past,’ commonly applied to these participles, are not philosophically 
accurate. These participles, with their dependent tenses, represent action 
in different stages of progress, not necessarily at different points of time. 
Since the above was written, I have noticed that Mr. Platts, in his 
excellent Hindustani Grammar, has adopted for the adjective participles 
these same terms, ‘ perfect ’ and ‘ imperfect.’ He has failed, however, to 
carry out an analogous nomenclature in the tenses. 

* The number differs in some dialects; in particular, the number of 
inflected tenses is larger in some more archaic types of Hindi. Illustrations 
will be found in the sections on Dialectic Conjugation. 
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Rem, In none of the tenses, however, is the scheme of personal endings 
complete in High Hindi. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate 
form for the 2nd sing., the same terminations everywhere denote both the 
2nd and 3rd person sing., and, in the plural, the 1st and 3rd person also 
have the same terminations. 

N.B. The above remarks are to be understood as applying 
without restriction to High Hindi only. The peculiarities of 
the dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. 

386. In High. Hindi the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in sit. It is under this form that the verb iniimtivc. 
will always be found in the dictionary; as, e.g., ^ft^»lT, 

‘ to speak WT’IT, ‘ to go,’ etc. 

a. The Hindi infinitive is, strictly speaking, a Gerund or 
Verbal Noun, and is so used. It denotes abstractly the 
action or state signified by the verb. As thus employed, it is 
inflected to n throughout the obi. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in 

It is never used in the plural. Tims vve have, e.g., 

^:|?IT, ‘to fight,’ ‘fighting;’ Gen., qiT, ‘of fighting;’ 

Loc., ‘ in fighting,’ etc. 

b. Besides this Verbal Noun in Ml and its dialectic 
variants, High Hindi verbs all form a second Verbal Noun in 
•^T; before which, is inserted after a vowel. Thus, from 

‘to die,’ is formed a second verbal noun, ?iT:r, ‘dying;’ 
from 5IT*IT) ‘ going.’ This second verbal noun is 

chiefly restricted in use to the formation of Frequentative 
and Desiderative Compounds, where it has been erroneously 
identified with the Perfect Participle. 

387. Eejecting the final of the infinitive, we obtain The Root, 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the 

verb may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. 
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Thus, e.g, the root of ’q^srr is of f*IT; of 

, etc. 

N.B. The root of the verb, in High Hindi, is always 
identical in form with the 2nd pers. sing, of the Imperative. 

Rem, The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished 
as close and open. By a dose root is denoted a root 
terminating in a consonant ; by an o])en root, a root 
terminating in a vowel. Verbs which have open roots are 
often termed pure verbs, and those which have close roots, 
mixed verbs. Tims, WI, and the roots of the verbs 
giTifT, and ^*tT, are open roots, and their verbs, 

pure verbs; but JriT, and the roots of 

are close roots, and their verbs, mixed verbs. 

388. From the root of tlie verb, the Imperfect and 
Perfect participles in High Ilindf are respectively 
derived as follows : — 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to 
the root the syllable tiT. 

(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable '^T. 

The following examples illustrate the above : — 


Inf. 

Root, 

Imperfect Part, 

Perfect Part, 

‘ to speak.’ 


^5Trn. ‘speaking.’ 

‘spoken.’ 

‘ to fear.’ 


‘fearing.’ 

^X:T, ‘feared.’ 

‘ to meet.’ 


‘meeting,’ 

fi?t37, ‘met.’ 

‘ to strike.’ 

tRTT:. 

JTTTm. ‘striking.’ 

jnrr. ‘ struck.’ 


389. Observe, that before the termination ^ of the 
perfect participle, 

(1) ^ is inserted after all roots ending in or ^ ; 
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(2) If the root end in the long t;, this vowel is 
shortened. Examples are : — 


Verb, Boot, 

* to bring*.’ ^fj* 
‘ to drink.’ 

‘ to sow.’ 


Imperfect Part, 
wnn , ‘ bringing*.’ 

drinking.’ 
^»TT, ‘ sowing.’ 


Perfect Part, 

‘ brought.’ 
‘ drank.* 
Tfim* ‘sown.’ 


390 . The participal terminations, Tfi and are 
inflected to n (masc.) and (fern.) according to the rules 
for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives (§ 199). The 
fern. plur. is sometimes inflected to or, rarely, to 

a, A'erbs which insert ^ before in the perfect 
participle, optionally insert ^ before the inflection i?, 
and occasionally before t;. But if the root of the verb 
in the perfect participle terminate in ^ or the ^ of 
the fern, termination sonudimes combines with this 
radical vowel, by § 48. Thus we have, (^g., from 
‘ to drink,’ (perf. part, masc., t^^,) the perf. part, feni., 
for Examples of these inflected particii)les are 

as follows ; — 


Nom, Masc, Obi, Masc. Fern, Sin^. Fern. Plur, 


From 

‘ to throw.’ 




>» j» 

yy 

yy 





to sleep.’ 

¥twr. 




yy 

yy 


or 

Wit. 


9t y 

to give.’ 

f^^T, 


ft. 

ft. 

yy * 

to do.’ 

f^T, 





h. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel 
in the first syllable, and short a in the second, this a very 
commonly, though not invariably, becomc's silent before all 
terminations beginning with a vowel. Thus from 
^to come out/ we have the perf. part., commonly 


Inflection of 
rarticiplcs. 
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pronounced nikld. Similarly, in the contingent future, the 
3rd sin^., and the 2nd plur., from 

sa7na;hnd, are respectively pronounced samjhe and samjho.^ 
But this rule is not to be applied in reading poetry. f 

following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root 
of the Infinitive, viz : — 


ft’n'. 

‘to be ; ’ 

rer/: Part. 

irm. 

Root, 


»nxr. 

‘ to die ; ’ 

ft ft 


tt 



‘to do 

ft tf 

fw. 

>t 


t^iT. 

‘ to give ; ^ 

ft ft 


tt 



‘ to take ; ’ 

** ft 


ft 


WPIT. 

‘ to go;’ 

ft ft 

ann.. 

tt 



‘to determine;’ 

ft ft 


tt 



a. Of the above, and also form their perfect 

participles regularly from the root of the infinitive; thus, 
ITTT* But although ^suxT occurs in the Shakuntald in a 
woman’s talk, these forms belong rather to Kanauji and other 
local dialects than to High Hindi. 

h. The Sanskrit past participle neuter, ^finished,’ 

is very commonly found at the end of Hindi books, where it 
is used precisely as the haXm finis in English books. The 
corresponding verb has not found a place in Hindi. 

Adjective Use 392 . Wlicn thc porfcct and imperfect participles are 
used as attributive adjectives, the perf. part., of 

the verb Ho be/ inflected, if necessary, to agree 

with the participle and noun qualified, is very often 
added. The participle in this idiom, is strictly 

pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are ^ sown wheat WH 

‘running hor.sesj’ arnft yi; ‘a singing girl.’ 


♦ But see 4 H, d. 


t Vid. § 14, a. (4). 
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393 , The Conjunctive participle consists either of the The Coniimc- 

,, IT T > ^ Participle. 

root alone, or adds to the root the syllable or %. 

The following are examples : — 


Verb, 

Root, 

Conjunctive Participle. 



or ‘ doing,’ ‘ having done.’ 



1 % » or ^ ‘ laughing,’ ‘ having laughed.’ 

• 

STT. 

Wr» WT or ITT ‘going,’ ‘having gone.’ 



^ or ^ WK* ‘sewing,’ ‘ having sewed.’ 


a. Sometimes either or ^ is repeated after thus, 

^ ^ or cRt; ‘haviiifj walked;’ an % or tit 
* liT ‘having sung.’ But this is colloquial and scarcely 
elegant. 

394 . The verbal Noun of Agency is formed by adding Noun of 
to the inflected infinitive the affix ^rWT or flTT- Thus, 

to illustrate : — 

Infinitive, Noun of Agency, 

, ‘ to sing or ;iTT%fTTT» ‘ a singer.* 

‘ to run ; * or ‘ a runner.’ 

‘ to sow ; ’ or ‘ a sower.’ 

a. Of these two suffixes, is everywhere used ; is 
more common in the east than in the west. Tliese nouns 
are declined in the masc., like ^ftfT {p- JOG); and in the fern., 
like (p> 108). The final d of these affixes, especially of 
is occasionally shortened ; but this, again, is an eastern 

usage. 

395 . The fifteen tenses of High Hindi may be ciafisification 

• • of 

distributed into three groups. The first group will 
include such tenses as are formed immediately from the 
Itoot^ by means of certain terminations ; the second 
group, such tenses as are formed by means of auxiliaries 
combined with the Imperfect Participle ; the third 
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group, such tenses as arc formed by means of auxiliaries 
(jombined with the Perfect Participle. As thus distri- 
buted, the tenses stand as follows : — 

Group i. 


TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperat. (Future). 
Group it. Group hi. 


TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 

4 . Contingent Imperfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 

6. Past Contingent Imperfect. 


TENSES FROM THE PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Perfect. 

6. Past Contingent Perfect. 


396. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from 
any given in earlier Hindi or Hindustani grammars ; but it is believed to 
rest on sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression 
to the distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. 
Not only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in 
respect of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the 
verb, hut one distinctive radical conception will he found to underlie all 
the tenses of each group, with which all their various usages may he 
connected. Every action or state, whether actual or contingent, may he 
conceived of under three different aspec^ts, relatively to its own progress, 
i.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) as begun, hut not completed; or (3) as 
completed. It is believed that these are the essential ideas which 
severally pervade these three groups of tenses. In Group /, all these 
tenses represent the action ns not be^un. i.e., as future. The Absolute 
Future represents tliis futurition as a reality ; the Contingent Future 
and Imperative represent it as a possibility. The Contingent Future 
represents the futurition as contingent, in a general w'ay, whether desired 
or not ; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. The 
tenses of Group H represent the action of the verb, under various phases, 
as imperfect, i.e,, as not yet completed ; the tenses of Group III represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect, or completed. 
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Rem, Of these three Groups of tenses, tlie first, as formed immediately 
from the root, may be called the radical tenses ; the second and third the 
periphrastic or participial tenses. 

397. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed hy adding certain terminations to tlie root, as 
follows : — 

(1) The Contingent Future is formed hy adding to tln^ 
root the terminations given in tlie following table. 

Terminations of the Continuent Fetcre. 

Sing. 1. 2. If. 3. If. 

Plur. 1. If. 2. 3. Tf. 

Thus, from ‘ to say,’ root, we have ‘ 1 

may say;’ from ‘to write,’ root, 

‘ Ave (or ‘ they ’) may Avrito,’ etc. 

(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical 
Avith the above, except in the 2nd sing., in Avhioh no 
affix Avhatever is added to the root; thus, from 

‘ to say,’ , ‘ say thou,’ etc. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 

.3rd plur., other terminations are added to the root to 
form what is commonly knoAvn us the Respectful or Pre- 
cative Imperative. These terminations arc as folloAvs : — 
2nd plur., 3rd plur., or, more rarely, 

Of these, the form is commonly used with the plur. 
of the 2nd Pers. pronoun, gjt ; that in or Avith 
the Honorific pronoun, or some equivalent word ; 

thus g?! ‘please go;’ Wai or 

‘ your honour Avill please Avrite.’ 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in ^ or tf insert ^ 
before the above affixes. In this case the radical if 
is changed to ^ . 


Tenses of the 
Future. 
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Thus ‘to take,’ makes the resp. imper., 

^have the goodness to take;^ ^^5 ^to give/ resp. 
imper., ^please give/ ^be so good as to 

give;’ ^=hrr> ‘to sew;’ resp. imper., 

‘to drink;’ resp. imper., TS^f%*f|-, or etc. 

c. To the verbs included under h. may be added three 

verbs from the list in § 391, which irregularly form the 
Eespectful Imperative from the root of the perfect 
participle ; viz. ‘ to do,’ ‘ to die,’ and 

‘to bo,’ of which the respectful forms of the imperative 
are, But 

and common in the dialects, are also 

occasionally used in High Hindi. 

d. Observe that and after in these respectful 

forms, are very often contracted to ^ and giving, 
instead of the above, etc. 

Rem, In Brnj, Knnauj^, and other local dialects, as intimated, the 
Respectful Imperative of Is regularly formed from the 

root. The regular form also occurs, even in the High Hindi of the 
Shakuntald ; as where MdtaU says to Dushyantj • • • . ^ 

‘ your excellency will please sit in the shade.’ But this 
is not to be imitated in High Hindi. 

e. Tlie Sk. 3rd sing. imp. of the substantive verb, is occasionally 

met with in the formula, <1^^ (f!^ + ‘ l®*^ h be.’ 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Con- 
tingent Future, by adding to each person of that tense, 
in the sing., iit, masc. (fern. ?fV) ; and in the plur., 
masc. (fern. ^fl). The full terminations, therefore, as 
added to the root, are as follows : — 

Terminations of the Absolute Future. 

Sing. 1. gjin. fem- 2. Tpn. fem. Tpi^. 3. TpfT- fem. Tjnl 

Plnr. 1. fem. Tjsff. 2. ^^.fem. 3. till, fem. 
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398. In the 2nd and 3rd sing, and the 1st and 3rd plur., 

is very often substituted for if after open roots (§ 38/, 

Rem,), in all three tenses of the future. In this case the 
Anmvdr in the plural is added, not to the initial n of the 
termination, but to the final vowel of the root. Thus, ^ ifT, 
^to be,^ makes the 2nd and 3rd sing, in these tenses fru or 
or and the 1st and 3rd plur., or 

or 

399. After roots ending in %, if, or zf is 

optionally inserted before 1? and ij in the tenses of the 
Future. Thus, for anfTIl, ftn, we very commonly 
hear fit. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in n, educated 
modems very often reject that vowel before all the 
terminations of the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from ‘to give,’ we may have in tlie Contingent 
Future, 1st sing., for 3rd sing., for tt; 2nd 

plur., for Similarly, from take,’ we have, 

in the Absolute Future, 1st sing., 1st plur.j'^fil, etc. 

Rem. Tlie addition of this Iff IfcTJ* ‘gohig’)* to form from 

the contingent an absolute future, appears to have been one of the latest 
developments of the language. Tiiis is indicated by the fact that even yet 
the union of this suffix with the preceding part of the verb is not so close 
hut that occasionally it is found separated from the rest of the verb by the 
emphatic particle Thus in the Shakuntald we find such forms as 

^rrilffarY, etc. In one instance, where two verbs follow in 
immediate succession, the suffix is added only to the last of them, thus : 

if this peacock will walk 
around and fly.’ But it is to lie observed, that in this case the verbs 
are combined after the manner of a Copulative 

Compound.f 


* Vid. Monier- Williams : Sansk. Gramm. , § 896, a. 
t Vid. Chapter on ‘ Compound Nouns.* 
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400 . Before proceeding to explain the formation of 
the remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, 
as a preliminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the 
auxiliary verb f*NT, ‘to be,’ or ‘become.’ Besides 
the regular tenses common to all verbs, tAvo otlier 
tenses, viz., a Present and an Indefinite Past, are 
usually, though inaccurately, assigned to this verb.* 
These must be considered first in order. They express 
simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was.’ These tenses are conjugated 
in High Hindi as follows : — 


Pkesext. 

Singular. Plural. 



* I am.’ 


‘ we are.’ 


‘ thou art.’ 


‘ you are. 

t. 

‘ he is.* 

A "W- 

‘ they are.' 


Singular. 

, ‘ 1 was.’ 

^ A!n, ‘ thou wast.’ 

he, slie, or it was.’ 
Fern, etc. 


Past. 


Plural. 



* we w ere.’ 


‘you were.’ 


‘ they were.’ 

Fern. 

etc. 


401 . Wo add the three radical tenses of the verb 
lft«TT, ‘ to be ’ or ‘ become.’ 


* Tiiough conveniently treated here, it should be understood tliaf, 
in reality, these tenses liave no organic connexion with the verb hond, 
which is derived throughout from the Sanskrit hlUi ; w hile of these 
two tenses, the Present is derived from the root and the Past from 
the root itM* 
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Contingent Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ or ^ , ‘I may be.’ f or ^ ‘ we 

may be.’ 

H ftlj. ft?I or ^,‘tliou gJI or^, 'you may be.’ 

mayst be.’ 

^ Of fr. ‘lie % fni;. or ‘they 

may be.’ may be.’ 

Absolute Future. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ftp’ll or ‘ I sliall be.’ or 

‘ we sliall be.’ 

^ or ^ fr’^5torft5t,‘jou wUl be.* 

^JIJ, * thou wilt be.’ 

^ frirm, or % or ftai, 

fr>iT.‘ he will be.’ ‘ they will be.’ 

Fern. 5 etc. Fern. ^ etc. 

Imperative. 

2nd hing. rl The rest like the Contingent Future. 

Respectful Imperative, or ^ ^ ^ or ^ ^ » 

‘ be pleased to be.’ 

402. We are now prepared to explain the formation 
of the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles, 

as enumerated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as H fG ? 
between each of the six tenses in etich group, taken /' - a®. 
in pairs, there is the closest analogy, we may most 
conveniently treat the tenses of both participles together. 

The verb W^lT, ‘ to come,’ is taken as an illustration. 

403. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action 
simply as incomplete^ without reference to any particular 


IS 
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time, and may thus refer either to the past, present, 
or future ; the Indefinite Perfect represents the action 
as complete, but also -with no definite reference to time. 
These agree in grammatical form, as consisting simply 
of the Participle without any auxiliary ; e.g., % ^TTT, 

‘ I come,’ ‘ I would come 'll ^'*n, ‘ I came.’ 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed a# a contingent, as, e.g.,^^ turn sack bolte, * were you speaking 
the truth.’* 

404 . The second pair consists of the Present Im- 

perfect and Present Perfect. These both agree in 
referring the action to the present time ; the former 
represents the action as unfinished at the present time; 
the latter as finished at the present time. As thus both 
referrin'g to the present, they are both formed by adding 
to the participles, the Present of the auxiliary sub- 
stantive verb ; e.g., 'll it? ‘ I come,’ or ‘ am coming;’ 
'll j ‘ I bave come,’ or ‘ am come.’ 

405 . The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect 

and Past Perfect. The former represents the action 
of the verb as in progress at some past time ; the latter 
as completed at some past time. The agreement in 
time is represented by the Past tense of the auxiliary 
substantive verb ; e.g., '*rr, ‘ I was coming ; ’ 

^ ^IRTT ‘ I had come.’ 


In an earlier form of the language this was an inflected tense. In 
this form it occurs in tfie Rdradyan, and is heard in some of the rustic 
dialects of Eastern Hindi ; in all which it is used in the sense of a past 
contingent. Vid. § 124, and Tables of Conjugation, infra ; also Beames, 
Comp, Gramm, iii. pp. 131, 132; and Grierson: Seven Grammars, passim. 
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406 . The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Im- 

perfect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again 
differ in that Ave have, in the former, the action in 
progress ; in the latter, the action completed. But both 
alike represent the action merely as a possibility. The 
characteristic auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the 
substantive verb ; e.g., ^ ‘ I may be coming ; ’ 

^ ‘ I may have come.’ 

407 . The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Im- 

perfect and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit 
the same contrast of incompleteness and completion.^ and 
agree in representing the action, under these two phases, 
as a probability . The auxiliary common to both is the 
Absolute Future of the substantive verb ; the F uture 
tense indicating the positive presumption of the occur- 
rence of the action; e.g., ^n»rr fiRT, ‘he must be 
coming ; ’ ^ , ‘ he must have come.’ 

408 . In the sixth Group we have two tenses which I 

have called the Past Contingent Imperfect, and Past 
Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect 
of the substantive verb; as, e.g., ^ gn ‘had 

you been coming;’ ’t ftJTT, ‘if 

perchance any one had not pointed (it) out.’ 

a. Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining' the precise 
scope of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, 
the former of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult 
to gather examples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While hy 
no means confident that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far 
expressive of the usage of these tenses that they alone are never found 
except in conditional clauses implying a contingency in the past. It is 
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The ‘Adverbial 
Participle.’ 


Six Participial 
Tenses of 


indeed true that such conditional clauses are also often and more com- 
monly expressed by the Indefinite tenses, perfect and imperfect ; but 
this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite tenses, as in these, their 
exclusive function. 

h. The last three pairs of tenses have sometimes been arranged by 
themselves, as ‘ the six uncommon tenses.’ But, apart from the fact, that 
some of these tenses are by no means * uncommon,’ it is certainly not 
philosophical thus to set off tenses in a class by themselves, on the 
sole ground of their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are 
accordingly made to take their proper place under the tenses of 
the participles. 

409. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians 
have usually enumerated a so-called ^Adverbial participle/ 
which is formed by adding the emphatic particle, to the 
obi. form of the imperfect participle ; . as, e.g., from 

immediately upon going.^ But as this is not in 
truth an additional formation from the verb, but merely a 
special grammatical construction of the Imperfect participle, 
there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm of the verb. The same idiom, indeed, 
occurs with the perfect participle also ; as, e.g., ^ 

‘ immediately upon his having gone ; ^ but this is practically 
obsolete. 

410. The three tenses of the future of the verb ftMT, 
‘to he/ have already been exhibited. We noAV add 
six tenses of the participles ; the remaining six, with 
the exception of the Contingent Perfect, are much less 
frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Im- 
perfect participle, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has 
the signification, not of ^ being, ^ but ‘ becoming.’ In the other 
tenses, it may have either sense, but the compound verb, 
ft IS to be preferred in the sense of ^becoming.’ 
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Imperfect Pahticipee, < becoming.’ 

Perfect Participle, ‘been.’ 

Conjunctive Participle, ft. ^1%, ‘having been’ or 

‘ having become/ 

Noun of Agency, fV^^Traiorfti^^TTr.'thRtwhichistobe.’ 

Indefinite Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ itilT , ‘ I would be,’* etc. fTf ‘ we would be,’ etc. 

Wftirr. ‘ thou wouldst be,’ etc. gji ‘you would be,’ etc. 

' he would be/ 

‘ tliey would be,’ etc. 

Present Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

* I am becoming/ ‘we are becoming/ 

^ ftTIT f . ‘ tbou art becoming.’ gjj < you are becoming.’ 

^ fmrt. * he is becoming/ ^ ftn % ‘ they are becoming/ 

Past Imperfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^<TT ‘I was becoming.’ fH <we were becoming.’ 

H iftcTT Vn, ‘ thou wast becoming.’ ^ ‘you were becoming.’ 

^tcIT ‘he was becoming.’ ^ ‘they were becoming.’ 

Indefinite Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

‘ I became. ’ ¥xr. ‘ we became.’ 

‘thou becamest/ ‘you became.’ 

^15 ‘be became/ ^ ‘ they became.’ 

Present Perfect. 

Singular. Plural, 

% * I have been ’ or ‘ we have been ’ or 

‘ become.’ ‘ become.’ 


‘ we became.’ 
‘you became.’ 
‘ they became.’ 


Plural, 


* I have been ’ or ‘ we have been ’ or 

‘ become.’ ‘ become.’ 

^ %, * thou hast been ’ or ft, ‘ you have been ’ or 

‘ become/ ‘ become.’ 

* he has been ’ or ^ ‘ they have been ’ or 

‘ become.’ ‘ become.’ 


* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. 
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Past Perfect. 

Singular. Plural. 

^ ‘ I had been’ or JTH ‘we had been’ or 

‘ become.’ ‘ become.’ 

thou badst been ’ or yn ‘ you bad been ’ or 

* become.’ ‘ become.’ 

* be bad been ’ or % yn ‘ they had been ’ or 

‘ become.’ ‘ become.’ 

a. Observe, that by chanj^in^ final to ^ in the singular, 
and n final to in the plural, the above will be transformed 
into the feminine conjugation. In the compound forms of the 
verb, however, Anmvdr in the plural is commonly added to 
the second member only. Thus we say, not 

itTff similarly, yi1i> etc. These remarks apply to 

all verbs whatever. 

/>* is commonly Romanized, hud^ but this is incorrect ; 
in the Niigari orthography, the first syllable is always short. 

411 . From what has boon said, it will be evident that 
the conjugation of the Ilindf verb, as respects termina- 
tions, is perfectly regular. In High Hindi and in all 
other western dialects,* however, there is a peculiar 
idiom in the construction of the tenses of the Perfect 
Participle in Transitive verbs, which demands especial 
notice. The following rules should therefore be carefully 
studied. 


412 . In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Par- 


Passive and 
Impersonal 
Constructions. 


ticiple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must 
be substituted for the nominative of the subject. Two 
constructions are then admissible, viz. : — 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which 
the verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. 


* With the exception of Nalpdli. See § 130. 
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(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may he put in the dative, and the verb, irrespec- 
tive of the gender or number of either the subject or 
object, is then put in the masc. sing. 

These two may he termed, respectively, the Passive 
and Impersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of ‘ to see,’ we have, 

instead of the English construction, either, e.g., ^ 

^ 1 ^, ‘I saw that carriage;’ or, ^ «i?r |tsn, 

^ I saw that girl.’ In the former case the real nominative to 
the verb is with which therefore the verb agrees in the 

3rd fern. sing. In the second, there is no nominative ex- 
pressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally 
in the 3rd masc. sing. 

Rem, 1. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this 
construction is used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must say, 
^ ^ ‘ he beat his brother,’ we must use the 

active construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., 

he was beating his brother;’ not, 5j 
iTTW WT, which would be nonsense. 

Rem, 2. It will be observed that there are thus in High Hindi three 
constructions of that which is in English the subject with its verb. 
Firstly, there is that which precisely corresponds to the English idiom, 
which is used throughout with all intransitive verbs, and in transitive 
verbs in all tenses except those which are formed by the aid of the Perfect 
Participle. Secondly and thirdly, in these tenses of transitive verbs, we 
may have either the passive or impersonal constructions as explained 
above. These three are by Hindoo grammarians respectively called the 
kartarif karmanU and bhdvl prayo^as,* 


* Naipali, like all Eastern Hindi, does not use the kartari and bhdve 
prayoga^, but instead has a construction peculiar to itself. 
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Verbal Forms. 


413. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect participles are in fact 

coiTiJpted forms of the Sanskrit perfect passive participle, and the idiom 
under consideration has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit 
construction of such participles, according to which, under the above 
conditions, the passive participle is made to agree in gender and number 
with that which in English idiom is the object of the verl), and the logical 
subject is put iu the instrumental case. Thfis, to illustrate, the English 
phrase Mie said,* may be rendered in Sanskrit, , lit.j ‘by him 

said,’ Hindi, Similarly, the Sanskrit 

fs:. ‘ he saw a young mouse,* becomes in Hindi, ^ 

414. The following common verbs, viz., ^efiirr> talk 

idly,’ ^to speak,’ ‘to forget,’ and ‘to 

bring,’ although transitive in sense, taking an object after 
them, are exceptions to the above rule, and are never con- 
strued with the case of the agent. 

‘ to fight,’ takes the passive construction if the 
object is mentioned ; otherwise it is construed as an in- 
transitive verb. 

h. With ‘to know,’ ^to suppose,’ most educated 

Hindoos use the case of the agent if the object is a single 
word, but the nominative when the object is a sentence. 

c. The perfect tenses of > ‘to understand,’ are also 

sonu'tim.'s construed with the nominative of the subject; but 
it is considered better to use the case of the agent. 

d. The verb, xiT^T, in Accpiisitive Compounds only, always 

takes the subject in the nominative : as, ^ 

^ he found it ; ’ but, ^ ‘ he was permitted to go.’ 

So also is treated as an intransitive verb in a few 

Nominal Compounds, in which a verbal noun in is the 

first member; as, ^ ‘he appeared,’ etc. 

415. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or 
causal verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere 
remains upon the radical syllable. But in Causal verbs formed 
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by adding a syllabic, as, wi, etc., to the root of 

the primitive, the accent rests throughout upon this causal 
affix. In the following examples, tlic accent is indicated by 
the italic letters : /rwriingd, karwiingji ; An/itA, kah/^/ta : J)(t7n\, 
hand ; etc. Many words identical in form, but different in 
meaning, are thus distinguislied only ])y the accent; tlius, 
par/ni, is 3rd sing., indef. perf., from jnirhud^ ‘ (^*e) read;’ hut 
parh«, with the accent on the second syllable, is 2nd sing, 
imp. from par/tdud, ^ cause thou (him) to read.’ Similarly, 
swni, is ^ heard;’ but suna, Hell thou ;’ etc., etc. In no case, 
however, must the accent be exaggerated, or an unaccented 
long syllabic shortened. 

416 . The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three Conjupfational 
verbs. Table XV illustrates the conjugation of a regular 
i7ifrmisitive verb, with a co7is<77i(U7t final in the root ; Table 
XVI that of an i7il7'(t7isit7ve verb with a I'owrl final in the root. 

Table XVII exhibits the conjugation of the f7'(i7tsifire verb 
Ho do.’ So slight are the differences in the conjuga- 
tion of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been thought 
necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 

On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, 
giT«TX and in various combinations, arc so very common 

that it has seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in 
full. Exactly like perf. part., are also c*onjugated 

the transitive verbs, ‘ to give,’ perf. part., and 

Ho take,’ perf. part., All regular pure verbs, as, e.g.. 

Ho shew,’ perf. part., arc conjugated exactly 

as except that the root of the infinitive is preserved 

throughout. 
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* Inflected throughout to agree with the object in gender and number, when used in the passive construction ; in tlie 
impersonal construction, the form given is alwa}s used unchanged. Vid. sup., § 412. 
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Of the Passive Voice. 

417. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi 
than in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter 
verbs. It is to ho remembered, however, that the con- 
struction of the past tenses of transitive verbs with 
is, in reality, a passive construction. Still in certain 
cases, which will be duly noticed in the Chapter on 
Syntax, the Hindi verb admits of a Passive Voice.* 

418. Any verb may be conjugated passively by 

adding to its Perfect participle the verb ‘to go,’ 

which verb is then conjugated after the manner ex- 
hibited in Table XVI. The participle is inflected to 
agree with the subject ; ■’m final becoming n, for the 
masc. plur., and for the fem., sing, or plur. 

Thus, from the verb ^TTTWt, ‘to strike,’ we have the passive 
»rrTT ‘ to be struck ; ’ from ^-j, ‘ to give,’ pass., 

tN’PTT, ‘ to be given ; ’ from ‘ to show,’ pass., 

‘to be shown.’ Other examples are as follows: 

■ftfWT ‘that letter was written ;’ ^ ?rr^ ^rnft 

‘ some woman was being beaten ; ’ ^ % ^ they 

are not seen ; ^ i.e., ^ they are invisible/ 

a. Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; 
as, e.g., from ‘to come/ pass., But this 

idiom is scarcely transferable to English. 

N.B. This use of with the perfect participle, as an auxiliary, to 

form a passive, must not be confounded with its use, as added to a verbal 


* It is strange that some should have denied the existence of this 
passive with jdnd. The illustrations given in the Syntax under this head, 
taken from classic writers, are sufficient to settle the question. Moreover, 
during years of constant intercourse witfi Hindi-speaking natives of India, 
I have been wont to hear this passive freely used, under the restrictions 
indicated in the Syntax, in the colloquial of all classes. 
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root to form an intensive compound. Thus, ‘ to be eaten,’ 

but ?5rf is ‘ to eat up,’ etc. 

419 . As the passive conjugation presents no diffi- 
culties, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb ‘to write,’ perf. part., f^RTT. 


Synopsis of the Passive Conjugation of 


Infinitive, 

Conjunctive Participle, 
Contingent Future, 3rd sing.. 
Absolute Future, ,, „ 

Imperative, „ ,, 

Indefinite Imperfect, „ „ 

Present Imperfect, „ „ 

Past Imperfect, „ „ 

Indefinite Perfect, „ „ 

Present Perfect, „ „ 

Past Perfect, „ „ 


'srpn. ‘ to be written.* 
rniVK, ‘ having been written.’ 
f^^sTT ‘ it may be written.’ 

‘i*^ written.’ 

3rni» ‘ written.’ 

f^RiT^rnn, ‘ it is, or would be, written.’ 

it is being written.’ 
anTTT ‘ it was being written.* 
11^, ‘it was written.’ 
f%n§T ‘ U has been written.’ 

‘ been written.’ 


«. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, 
many of them ever occur at all. In general, the student 
will need to guard against the too free use of any of these 
passive forms. 

Causal Yerbs. 


420 . From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be 
derived a Causal and a Second Causal verb. The First 
Causal expresses immediate causation, and the Second 
Causal, the mediate causation, of the act or state of the 
primitive. Thus, from the primitive ‘ to be made,’ 
we have the First Causal, ^^TRT, ^to make,’ and the 
Second Causal, ‘to cause (another person) to 

make.’ 
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Rem. If the primitive be a neuter verb, it is plain that the 1st Causal will 
be the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the Causal may 
often be translated into English by a single verb having no etymological 
connexion w'ith the word which properly translates the primitive. Illus- 
trations will be found below. 

421 . The rules for the formation of Causal verbs are 
as follows ; 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, ^ for the First 
Causal, and ^ for the Second Causal. Tlio usual in- 
finitive termination, WT, added to the root of the primi- 
tive thus modified, will give the infinitive of the 
corresponding Causal. Thus, from ‘ to hum,’ we 

have the root ; whence we derive, as above, the 
root of the First Causal, and of the Second Causal, 
gra^rr ; from which again, we have the causal infinitives, 
‘to set on fire,’ and ‘to cause to set on 

fire.’ Similar arc the following examples : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

to rise. to riiise. to cause to raise.’ 

‘ ‘ to hide.’ ‘ to cause to hide.’ 

hidden.’ 

‘ to be ripe,’ ‘ to cook.’ •q^T^T» ‘ to cause to cook.» 

or ‘ cooked.’ 

‘to meet.’ ‘to cause to ‘ to cause to mix.’ 

meet,’ ‘ to mix.’ 

‘to hear.’ * to tell,’ ‘to cause to tell.’ 

a. A short a in the second syllabic of dissjdlabic 
roots which have a short vowel in the first syllable, 
takes the obscure sound* in the causal. But before 


Formation ot 
Causal Verbs. 


* Vid. supr., § 14, d. 
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the affix of the second causal, the a is fully pronounced. 
Examples are : — 

Primitive. First Causal, Second Causal, 

chamakndy cham'kdnd. chamak- 

‘ to shine.* wdnd. 

trrEreRT firaWT^T, » pigh’Und. pighaU 

‘ to melt,’ intr. wdnd. 

^^irr bhataknd, HZWTT* » hhafkdnd. bhatak- 

* to wander.* wdnd. 

pakarnd, |i| l, „ pakydnd. pakar- 

‘ to seize.* wdnd. 

parakhndy „ par^khdnd. parakh- 

* to be tried.* wdnd. 

Rem. But when the second consonant is even this obscure sound 
often vanishes; as, from ‘to understand,* ‘to cause 

to understand,* ‘ to explain,* pronounced 8am*jhdnd or samjhdnd. 

h. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel, shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert w between the shortened vowel 
and the causal affixes. 

N.B. In the application of this rule, observe that a is the 

short substitute for for t;, tj, and occasionally for 

IffT; for and nfV, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close 
roots : — 

Primitive. First Causal. Second Causal. 

f ‘ to go around.* , ‘ to turn around. * 

‘ to awake.’ ‘ to awaken.* 

^cTWr» ‘ to conquer.* f^RTTWTj ‘ to cause to conquer.’ 

The following are examples of open roots : — 

to eat.* ‘to feed.’ fia^T?n. ‘to cause to feed.’ 

‘ to drink.’ thWT^T> ‘to give to ‘to cause to give 

drink.* drink.* 

to sleep. to put to gW’tT, ‘ to cause to put 

sleep.* to sleep.* 
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a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots en- 
closing $ or commonly retain the long vowel, and 
form their Causals according to (1) ; as, e.g., 

swim.’ ‘ to cause to swim.’ 2»d Ciusal, [. 

‘to run.’ ‘to cause to run.’ „ ,, 

b. But ) ‘ to sit,’ makes the First Causal ^'JTsn or 

‘to seat.’ It also often follows the example of open 
roots, and admits an ^ before the causal affix, making 
Similarly ‘to say,’ ‘to learn,’ and 

‘to see,’ make their Causals either ?R^^T, f%^T^TT 
and or and 

and are peculiar in having a passive sense, viz., ‘ to 

be called,’ ‘ to be named.’ 3fT»fiTT, ‘ to know,’ makes the First 
Causal either or 

c. ^IWt, ‘to show,’ ‘to point out,’ though causal in form, 
has no primitive in Hindi. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a mono- 
syllabic root enclosing a short vowel, form the First 
Causal by simply lengthening that vowel. The Second 
Causal is formed in the usual way. Thus, e.g. : — 

'to be cut.’ 3RTZ^T, ‘ to cut.’ ‘ to cause to 

cut.* 

‘ to be fastenefl.’ ‘ to fasten.’ ‘ to cause to 

fasten.’ 

‘ to be loaded.’ ‘ to load. , * to cause to 

load.* 

‘to be pulled.’ ‘ to pull. , ‘ to cause to 

pull.* 

a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long 
vowel, the gun or vriddhi of the primitive vowel is the 
substitute, as in the following : — 
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‘to be open.’ ‘to open.’ ‘to cause to 

open.’ 

‘ to be dissolved.’ ‘ to dissolve.’ ‘ to cause to 

dissolve.’ 

to be pulled. to pull.’ f^^9r^T^T> ‘to cause to 

pull.’ 

h. f^qrsisjT, ‘to come out,’ make its First Causal, 
after the analogy of the above. 

c. A few primitive roots ending in z, change this 
Z to the cognate ^ in the Causals. Some of these 
present other irregularities. The most common are the 
following : — 

. ‘ to be separated.’ ‘ to leave.’ , ‘ to liberate.’ 

ZZ^. ‘to break,’ intr. ‘to break,’ <r. 1 ‘ to cause 

J to break.* 

T^urifT, ‘to tear,’ „ IRl^ifT, ‘to tear.’ „ t|r?7fTiTT, 1 ‘ to cause 

j to tear.’ 

,< to burst,’ „ ‘ to burst,’ „ ‘ to cause 

to burst.* 

d. ^to be sold/ changes the final guttural of the 

root to the corresponding palatab in the First Causal only, 
making ‘to sell.' 'to remain,’ changes f to 

the hard guttural aspirate, ?§, making ' to keep.’ 

e. Two verbs, viz., 'to be immersed;’ and 

‘to be wet,’ make their First Causals, respectively, 

and Sometimes, however, they assume the regular 

causal affixes. 

/. ‘to be ended,’ makes the First Causal 

or ‘to finish.’ Tlie verb mentioned at (1) Z>., 

makes yet another form, ; and, similarly, ‘to 

enter,’ makes ^1, ' to take,’ makes f^T^. 


* Tbe 0 in these cases has arisen by a common phonetic process from 
the archaic form of tbe causal affix, dva, tbe original also of the common 
H.H causal affix, d. 
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422 . Of a few verbs, tlie Neuters have beeoine obsolete in Obsolete 
Hiiuli, tlioii^ii still in use in some dialcets. Thus, the 
eonnnon word, ‘to see,^ is the causal of the dialectic 

K. ‘ to appear/ On the other hand, a few neuters 

are commonly used in Ili^h Hindi, of whi(!h the causal forms 
arc rarely heard. A common example is ‘to fall/ the 

causal of which, itT^iTT, is very rare in High Hindi, though 
under the form it fretpiently occurs in the 


423 . Many verbs form their Causals both according to Duplieated 
Rules (1) and (2). Usually, with such difference in form, there 
is also a difference in signiheation, and often one form is 
dialectic. A good illustration is found in the verb ^ to 

be pressed,’ which makes one causal, ‘to press down,’ 

and another, having the special meaning, ^ to 

shampoo.’ So also, from 'to meet,’ High Hindi 

makes the causal, fR^T^T? ‘ lo mix;’ but the Marwan, 
following the second rule, makes the causal, ‘to send.’ 

'to call,’ is commonly reckoned a causal from 
‘to speak;’ but is invariably used in the l{d}nai/un 

instead of in the same sense. 


424 . We may note in conclusion the existence of a Causals do- 
class of Causal Verbs deriv(*d from abstract nouns, wliiidi 
denote the causation of that which is expressed by the noun. 

Thus, from f^R, ‘anger,’ comes ‘to be angry;’ 

from ‘^x;, ‘vertigo,’ ‘to be giddy.’ Under this 

head also come a great numlicr of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e.g., ‘to simm(‘r,’ ‘to chink,’ i.c., ‘to make the 

sound rhhan-vhluin ;’ ‘ to twitter as a bird,’ etc. 


Or Co:\rrouxD Yekos.* 

425 . These li avc beun commonly cmimoriitcd as of 
twelve varieties, viz., Iiitensives, Potimtials, Complotives, 

* It is important to o])serve that some of tliese combinations are only 
conjugated in certain tenses. ISee Syntax. 
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Classification 
of Compound 
Verbs. 


Frequcntatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Staticals, 
Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Eeiteratives, and 
Nominals. 

a. Although, for convenience of reference, common usage 
has been followed in the above heading, it should be observed 
that, properly speaking, none of these are true compounds, but 
grammatical combinations of a conjunctive participle, a 
verbal noun, or a substantive, with a verb. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the explanation of these forms belongs to Syntax. 
As, however, all these idioms have usually been explained 
at this point, and as acquaintance with them will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used in the 
Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 


The above-named combinations may be conveniently 
distributed into the following classes ^ 


Class I. 


Class II. 


Formed with the 
Conjunctive Participle, 

1. Intensives. 

2. Potentials. 

3. Completives. 

Class III. 

Formed with the 
Infinitive, 

1. Inceptives. 

2. Permissives. 

3. Acquisitives. 


Formed with Verbal 
Nouns in d, 

1. Frequcntatives. 

2. Desideratives. 


Class IV. 


Formed with the 
Imperfect and Perfect Par 
ticiples. 


1. Continuatives. 

2. Progressives. 

3. Staticals. 

4. Eeiteratives. 


Class V. 

Formed tvith ^Substantives and Adjectives, 
Nominals. 
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Class I. Comhinatiom formcil tvith the Conjunctive 
Pat ticiple. 

426. In all these, the Conjunctive participle regularly 

stands first, and, in High Hindi, always in close verbs, 
and optionally in open verbs, i.s used in that form A\ hich is 
identical with the root; as in ’H^RTT, etc. 

But in many pure verbs, especially causals in the 
form in is often preferred; as, e.g., 

etc. In many dialects, tliis becomes 
the rule for such verbs. 

Rem, Because the conjunctive participle in these comliinations, in 
Urdu and High Hindi, is used in tliat form whicli is the same ns the 
root, it has been UMial to say these ‘compounds’ were formed ‘nith the 
root,’ But tliat we liave not in these cases really the root, but the 
conjunctive participle, is plain at once from a comparison with other 
dialects of the Hindi, in which, after a vowel final in the root, (as 
optionally in High Hindi) and after a consonant, is added, thus 
decisively indicating the true nature of the word. Thus in the Braj we 
have con^^tantly such forms as, 

etc., and in the Rdmayan, mm, Maitli., etc. 

427. Intemive Compounds intensify or otherwise intensive Com- 

. . pounds. 

modify the meaning of the verb whose conjunctive 
participle stands first in the combination. 

They are formed by adding to this participle one of 
certain other verbs, ivhich latter verb in combinatitui 
with this participle is then conjugated as usual. This 
second conjugated member docs not, however, retain 
its separate character and significance ; but only modifies, 
in accordance with the general idea which it embodic‘s, 
the meaning of the participial clement of the combiiui- 
tion. Hence English idiom ivill sometimes require us 
to render the Intensive by a different word from that 
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used for the simple verb ; as in some of the following 
examples : — 



‘ to throw.* 


‘ to throw tneny.' 


* to break.’ 

<ri'^ > 

‘ to break to pieces' 


‘ to cut.* 

wrz TT^’rr. 

‘ to cut off' 


‘ to be made.* 

‘ lo he quite made, to succeed.' 

fnr’lT, 

‘ to fall.* 

On: 

‘ to fall doivn.' 

fJTTT’TT. ' 

' to cause to fall.’ 


‘ to throw down.' 


‘ to know.* 


‘ to be found out,’ ‘ appear.’ 

^T^T, 

‘ to eat.* 


‘ to eat up' 

^5tT, 

‘ to be.’ 


‘ to become.’ 

^*IT, 

‘ to drink.* 


‘ to drink down.' 


* to weep.’ 

Tt 

* to despair.* 


‘ to do.* 

2RT t^T«n . 

‘ to realize.’ 

%^T, 

‘ to take.* 

% ^*IT. 

‘ to take away.' 


‘to sit.* 


* to sit stilt.' 


‘ to see.* 

TfMT. 

‘ to look oily ‘ to gaze.’ 


‘ to speak.* 


* to speak up.' 


‘ to ascend.* 


* to attack.’ 


‘ to deliver.’ 


* to entrust. 


428 . The above list comprises about all the verbs which 
arc combined with the conjunctive participles of other verbs 
to form Intensive Compounds. It is evident that, in most 
cases, the modification of tlic meaning of the verb may be 
expressed in English by a preposition adverbially used with 
the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in 
every case, but the following is an approximation. 

Pornianenoc. Violence. 

Inteii'-ity. > Cliance. 

Kellexion. Reflexion, appropriation. 

Finality, coiii])leteness. Continuance. 

Suddenness. 
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a. Of the above eipjht verbs, it may be fiirtber observed that 
(except in tlie compound, ^to ^o away,’) ami 

can only be used udth Transitive verbs; J^^d 

^3ifT, with Intransitives only; the remainder with either 
Transitives or Intransitives. Such combinations as 

etc., can hardly be re(‘kone(l proper Intenslves; 
since each of the two words maintains its distinctive si‘»:nifi- 
cance: as, lit., Oiaving seen, to come,’ 

‘ having bathed, to come.’ 

h. It may be also noted that is the compound whiidi 
is most frequently used with Causal Verbs : as, ‘ to 

show;^ "to explain;’ "to take out.’ 

But with a few Causals it cannot be used; thus, from 
«to call,’ we never have but always %^T, "to 

call here,’ i.e., ^ to one’s self.’ 

c. the verb whieli is most commonly found 

combined with Intransitives : as, ‘ to be broken 

"to meet,’ ^ to unite;’ "to arrive;’ 

but it is also used with Transitives : as, "to eat uji ;’ 

" to tell.’ 

cL Occasionally, takes the place of 5IT«TT in Intensives, 
udien the action of the verb is regarded as directed toward, 
instead of away from, the speaker : as, ^ , " (ti‘y) 

shoulders have become stooping;’ ^ ^ 

^to-day this thief has come back sate from the 
house of Yama (the God of death).’ 

e. Compounds with arc common, but for the most 

part are used in the tenses ot tlie pertect participle. As 
above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action ot the 
verb, emphatically, as continuing or permanent, rims, 

^ sit still;’ ‘the two children were 

playing;’ but, two children 

were engaged in play;’ hears,’ ^ is healing ; 

^ occupied in hearing,’ etc. 
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Rem, It has been questioned by good authority whether these 
combinations with should be classified under these Intensive forms. 

The Pandits certainly regard the present and past perfect forms of this 
combination as distinct tenses, respectively called tatkdlik varttamdn, 
kdly ‘ the present tense of that time,* and tatkdlik apurna bhut kdly ‘ the 
imperfect past tense of that time.* 

/. when thus combined with a conjunctive participle, 
represents the action of the verb as terminating with, upon, 
near, or to the advantage of the agent. In many cases, 
therefore, this compound is equivalent to the Middle Voice 
in Greek. Thus, ^ call,’ in general ; but 

%^T, is ‘to call one’s self;’ *to place;’ ^•fT» * to 

lay by ;’ i.e., for one’s self. Thus in the Shakuntald, 
Dmhyant says, lOT 'If ^ ^ 

W, ^when by my imaginative power I complete it for my- 
self.’ in compounds, thus stands in absolute contrast 

witli emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or 

to the advantage of one’s self; while t’lT represents it 
emphatically as terminating upon or to the advantage of 
another. Compare, e.g., ^ to understand,’ i.e., for 

one’s self; and ^to cause another to understand.’ 

approaches to a reflexive sense, but is of much less 
extensive application than %i!T. 

g- although' used with both transitive and in- 

transitive verbs, cannot be combined with causals. The idea 
of ^causation* necessarily excludes that of ^chance.’ Thus 
while we can say, appeared,’ we cannot say 

4. In many cases, the same conjunctive participle may 
be combined with different secondary verbs. A few such 
examples will further elucidate this matter. Thus, from 
^to eat,’ we have ‘to eat up ;’ ^ %i!T, ‘to 

eat down ;’ ‘to be engaged in eating.’ Similarly 

from ‘to strike,’ we have both ^to beat,’ 

and ‘ to strike down,’ « to kill.’ 
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429. While the modification of tlie first verb by the secondary 

member may often be expressed in Euglbli eitlier by the addition of 
certain particles, or by the use of another verb from tliat employed to repre- 
sent the simple Hindi verb^ in many cases, again, it will be found quite 
impossible to indicate in English tlie sliglit distinction between the simple 
verb and the combination. Indeed, it is to be remarked, that combinations 
in which is the last member, even in Hindi, are often scarcely 

to l)e distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus, such forms 
»s WTST and ^»IT, etc., are often 

used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in 
the one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended, it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

430. Frequently, both in prose and in the colloquial, a 
particle, especially a negative, is interposed between the 
conjunctive participle and the secondary verb ; thus, 

VrWtfT ‘nothing appears;’ ^ ?fr ‘ (it) is indeed 

broken.’ Sometimes several words are thus interposed, as in 
;!ie following from the Shakuntald\ 

exactly such have I indeed become.’ The words interposed 
are thus made more emphatic. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, 
the participle is made to follow the secondary verb ; thus, 

^ ‘ ke has fled away.’ This inversion is never 

found in dignified prose, but like the previous idiom, is not 
unusual in poetry.* 

431. The learner must not confound with these Intensive 

Compounds other combinations with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple in the same form, in which the final verb retains its 
individuality and separate signification. Examples of this 
idiom are : ^ ^ lit., ‘ having seen that 

village, come;’ % ^ ^ lit., ‘having been 

at the gardener’s house, I have come;’ i.e., ‘I have come 
from the gardener’s house.’ 


^ For other examples, see the section on Dialectic Conjugation. 

Frtsf '■1'7aauate Libraiy 

-.V ^ ir/_ 
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Potential Cora 
pound Verba. 


Completive 

Compound 

Verbis. 


niay be explained either on this principle, cis 
^having taken, come,’ or as if a compound, ^ to hrin^/ 
Similar are, "to announce,’ ^ "to come 

and meet,’ etc., etc. 

432. A number of combinations occur in which the conj. 

part, of ^ to ascend,’ is the first member, and a verb of 

motion, the second. But in these the leading’ idea is in the 
second member, to which adds the idea of ‘ hostility.^ 
Examples arc, "to run up hostilely;’ ”^^7, "to 

attack;’ "to atta(‘k’ (where ^^*11 seems to ^ive 

the idea of irresistible attack) ; " to rush up 

hostilely.’ Thus, "he 

hastened up with all (his) army;^ "351^7: ^ 

^T, ‘ one more also, the king* of Kth/it, made an assault.’ 

433. Potentials arc formed by adding to the coii- 

juiictivc participle of any verb, the verb ^ to be 

able,’ which may then be conjugated throughout. This 
combination denotes abihty to do the action expressed 
by the primary member. It thus often takes the place 
of the potential mood in English. 

The following arc examples: — HeftWT, "to be able 
to speak ;’ %, ^ he can run ;’ 'll ‘ I 

shall be able to go;’ ^ ‘they may be able to come.’ 

a. Sometimes the verb takes the verb which it 

modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive, instead of the 
conjunctive participle, thus; 'll "I am 

not able to go.’ But this, although often heard, is regarded 
as less elegant, and about Mathura is called incorrect. 

434. Conipletives arc formed by adding to a con- 
junctive participle, the verb which may then 

be conjugated in all its parts. The imperfect participle, 

is rare. This combination denotes the completion 
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of the act denoted by the priinary member of the com- 
pound. It is never identical in sense Avith the perfect 
participle, but denotes the completeness of the action 
in a more emphatic manner. Thus, c.g., ^3^ % 

‘he ate,’ hut, ’in ^T, ‘he has done eating.’ 

a. Very often the force of will be expressed in 

English by the word ‘already;’ as, ^ n %, . 
‘he is indeed already gone.’ When in the ah.soluto 
future, this combination often nearly corresponds to the 
English future perfect ; as, aUT ‘ wlnm he 

shall have eaten,’ or, ‘ shall have done eating.’ 

Class II. Combinations formed with Verbal Nouns.* 

435 . Frequmtahves are formed by combining with 
the verbal noun in the verb wliich may then 

be used in any tense. These denote the habitual or 
repeated performance of the action expressed by the first 

* It lias been customary to speak of compounds of this class as formed 
with the perfect participle. This, however, is not accurate. What we 
have in these combinations is not a perfect participle, but a gerund or 
verbal noun in a, e<pii valent to the common Hindi gerund or iutinitive in 
nd. The coincidence in form with the perf. part, niasc. is purely 
accidental. This form of the gerund, restricted in High Hindi to this 
combination, occurs in Bangali, where we have, as three equivalent and 
alternative forms, e g., chalan^ — H.H., chabid ; chalibd = liraj, chalivau ; 
and chald. This same gerund in its intiected form in ai is constantly used 
in E. Hindi in these compounds: as, e.g., E. H. chalai = H. H. 
chalne lagd ; sunui clmlia — H. H. sund chdhd. There is no reason, 
therefore, to doubt that such forms ns chald and chalai in these com- 
binations are true gerunds or verbal nouns, exactly equivalent, respectively, 
to chalnd and chalne, which latter n forms are indeed sometimes 
substituted in them for the more usual form in a. This view, first 
suggested in the 1st ed. of this Grammar, has been abundantly confirmed 
by the writer’s more recent studies. It has since been maintained and 
supported by many apposite illustrations from the cognate languages, by 
Hoernle : Comp* Gramm, pp. 388, 32fj, 147. 
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member of the compound: thus, ^to read 

often ^ come often f, ^ he is 

in the habit of saying.’ 

a. Thus, whenever in an English phrase, the adverb 
^always’ denotes, not duration, but repeated or customary 
action, it must be expressed in Hindi by usinp; the verb which 
it (pialifies, in the frequentative form. For exanqjle, the 
phrase, ‘ lie always bathes in the morning,’ must be rendered 
in Hindi, f. But, on the contrary, 

^ we sliall be always happy,’ is in Hindi, 

Other examples are: ‘ I am 

in the habit of readinp^ the S/idstra TTT^T ^”^3 

^always obey my words;’ ^ lt3 

do you always do so ? ’ The idiom may be illustrated by 
such English expressions as ^ he docs washing,’ ^ he does 
much talking,’ etc. 

436 . Desidenitives are formed, like Frequentatives, 
■with a verbal noun in combined with the verb 
as the second and conjugated member. These denote, 
primarily, desire to do tlie action expressed by the par- 
ticipial member ; secondarily, the immediate futurition 
of that action. It can only be known from the context 
which of these may be intended in any particular case, 
but there is not often ambiguity. Thus, fTT f, 

^ he wishes to speak,’ or ‘ is about to speak ; ’ 

‘ the clock was about to strike.’ 

a. Frequently the first verb is put in the inflected infinitive, 
as, ^3 ^he wishes to go.’ The unxnjiected 

infinitive is also, rarely, used in this combination, even with 
the perfect tenses of xrTf^T3 though this has been denied. 
But this form occurs in the Shakuntald: as, ^ ^ 

^ ^ ’mfT, ‘ 1 wished to hinder the 

hermit’s daughter from going (away).’ 
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Rem, In these rases the infinitive is to he regarded ns a verbal in»uii 
!inder tiie regimen of nnd, like the analogous eoinliinations under 

Class III., they cannot with strict accuracy be called Coinj)Ounds. 

437. The Dosiclovativo coiiipoiiiid, in tlie rcspootful 
form 'with is idiomatically xisod to oxpvc'ss obliga- 
tion or dutg : as, ^ qST ‘ (one) ought to 

read this hook;’ or, ■with a noun or pronoun oxprcssc'd, 
‘you ought to go th('r(>.’ Tlii' con- 
struction of this idiom ■will ho explained in the Syntax. 
In this comhination, the dirc'ct form of the intiuitive is 
very commonly suhstitutod for the vcrhal form in W. 
Thus Avc may say, ‘ (om') ought to go 

there.’ 


Class III. Combinations fotnncd tvith the Inflected Injimtive. 

438 Incentives consist of an inflected intiuitive in inceptive 

* ^ Compounds. 

construction with the verb and denote, primarily, 

the action of tluj intiuitive as beginning. They are also 
used when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phras(^, gr’IT, 
lit., ‘he began to say,’ in the narration of conversation. 
Examples of these combinations arc abundant : as, 

‘to begin to beat;’ ‘he began to eat,’ 

etc., etc. This use of is almost, if not Avholly, con- 
fined to the tenses of the perfect participle. 

439. Permissives are formed by combining ivitli an Permissive 
inflected infinitive, the verb ‘to give,’ and ex})rcss ^ 

permission to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, 
is ‘let me go;’ ‘have the 

goodness to allow me to speak;’ ^ ^ 

‘ he allowed him to eat.’ 
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Acquisitive 

Compounds. 


Continiiative 

Compounds. 


440. Acqnisitives are the exact converse of the pre- 

ceding, and are formed in the same way, substituting 
xrniT for Thus, THT ^ ‘you Avill 

not obtain permission to go there *5? trnn, ‘ I 

was not allowed to sit.’ It is to he observed that in this 
idiom, with trniT, as also in the frequentative combination 
Avith the case of the agent is never used. 

441. In all these combinations of infinitives or verbal 

nouns, the latter element is to be reg^arded as governed by 
the verb, in the same way that a noun would be in the same 
place. Thus, not only the verbs and but 

other verbs may be combined with infinitives in a similar 
way : as, e.g., in such expressions as ‘ to ask leave 

to go ; " ilT , ' to wish to give ; ’ 1? for 

^ ^^RTT ^ I cannot go,^ etc. The use of the inflected 

infinitive in the last two cases, however, although heard in 
the colloquial in many places, is not regarded as elegant. 

Class IV. Combinations formed with the Imperfect and 
Perfect Participles, 

442. Of those combinations, those have been called 

Coniinuatives in Avhich the imperfect participle of any 
verb is connected with the verb ‘to remain.’ The 

participle, which is really a predicative adjunct of the 
subject, agrees with it in gender and number. This 
combination denotes the continuance of an incomplete 
action : as, ‘ she continues singing ;’ 

^ ‘ why do you keep laughing ?’ ; ^ 

‘the stream of the river keeps 

floAving on.’ 

Rem. 1. ^TRU Tf^T very commonly means ‘to die;* thus, 

would lie, in English idiom, ‘ my father has passed away.’ 
It is also used of things : as, ^clT ‘ every thing is gone.’ 
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Rem, 2. It will be instriirtive to compare these forms with others 
closely similar. Thus, ^ is simply, ‘he is reading;’ 

^ is» ‘ he is engaged in reading ^ is, ‘ he con- 
tinues reading.’ ^IfcTT is, ‘to flow away^^ from the speaker; 

is, ‘ to flow oHt continually, as it were, before the speaker.* 

443 . Although combinations with and Tf’IT 

have always been grouped together as Conti nuatives, 
they caiiuot be iuterchangcably used, and should be 
separately classified. The combinations with may 
be more accurately termed Progressives. The aedion of 
the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing 
or advancing. Thus we may say : ‘he 

is going on Avriting ; ’ ^ 'stV , ‘ those 

girls Avere going on reading;’ ilTrlT ‘the 

Avater keeps floAving aAvay.’ 

444 . Closely analogous to the above, is a common 

combination in Avhich the perfect participle, instead of 
the imperfect, takes the first place, and a verb of motion 
the second place: as, hT’IT ‘to tlee aAAaiy;’ 

‘to go along;’ '^’IT, ‘to come along,’ etc. 
As in the case of the above combinations of the imperfect 
participle, the perfect participle agrees Avith the sidijcct 
of the verb in gender and number ; as, 

‘ the girl was going along.’ 

«. Sometimes in these combinations the perfect j)artieiplc 
apparently takes the obi. sing, inflection, as in the Statical 
Compounds mentioned below. Thus, Ave have, efif gjj, ‘say 
on.’ But the form is probably emphatic, contracted as above, 
e.g., from XT- 

Bern. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the 
force of this combination. But it wiW be found to lie in the distinctive 
idea of the perfect participle ; i.e., the subject is represented as having 


Pro^rossivi' 

Compounds. 
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Statical Com 
poumls. 


Reiteratives. 


romplrtvb/ come into a certain state, in wliich state it is then represented 
ns remnining* or moving. Thus, in the phrase i 

tlie compound, (from ^ fall,’ and fqtTTiT. ‘ to move around,’) 

represents the lion as first ‘ croiiehedy* and then in this state moving 
around ; hence we render, * a lion was prowling about.’ Hence these may 
he termed Perfect Progressives, and tho^e with the imperfect participle. 
Imperfect Progressives, 

445. Tlic verbal eoinbinations Avhich arc called Sfftti- 

cals denote motion Avliile in tlic act or state of doing 
any thing. They are formed hy comhining a verb of 
motion with an imperfect participle in the inflected masc. 
sing. The participle suffers no change for gender and 
numhtn*. Thus, irij f, ‘ he comes Aveeping ; ’ 

^ ili^ Avonian Avas coming singing.’ 

446. The so-callcd lleiferatives scarcely need a special 

mention. In these, two verbs of the same or similar meaning, 
and often similar in sound, are conjugated together in the 
tenses of the participles, and in the conjunctive participle; as, 
e.g., Mvitliout having explained ^ 

^ having left" everything;’ 'having seen,’ 

etc. The latter word adds little or nothing to the former; 
but, in accordance with the taste of the Hindoos for rhyme 
in sense or sound, is added simply to please the ear. 

447. With regard to all the above Compound Verbs, as well 
as these other A^arioiis combinations, it is to be remarked, 
that when several roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed 
one another in the same construction, the finite A^erh is 
written only with the last. Thus, 51^ ^ 

^ when they had eaten and drank everything up ; ’ ’if ^ 
' I ^^hle neither to read nor to write ;’ 

WKjn ^ he was in the habit of coming and 

going ;’ ^ ’ITT ^ done singing and reading ; ’ 


* I know, is only u^ed in this combination with 
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^ '*l^T hY ^Tf rTT ‘ I 'vi.sh both to read aiul 

to write;’ ^(!T SUfTT ‘he was goin,!? along, 

dancing and singing g|j% ^an? ‘ he will allow 
me to come and go.’ 

Class V. Comhinations formed with Substantives or 
Adjectives. 

448 . Soinotiines a substantive or adiectivc is so coni- Nominal Com- 

, . . pounds. 

bined with a verb as to form, conjointly with it, but one 
conception. Such combinations as these have been called 
Nominal Compounds. Of these, the largest part are 
formed with the verbs, ^?:5rr, ‘ to do,’ or ‘ to make,’ and 
‘ to be ; ’ but several other verbs arc also employed 
in the same way. These may often be rendered into 
English by a single word : as, e.g., ‘ to stand’ 

(intr.); ‘to stand’ (trans.) ; HTS ‘to 

obtain;’ ^«1T, ‘to be completed;’ %«n, ‘to 

buy,’ etc., etc. 

a. In many eases, a passive sense is given to these Nominal 
verbs by substituting for in the compound, the verb 

^i!T, ‘ to be.’ Thus, as above, ‘ to obtain,’ is, in Hindi, iniT 
but, ‘to be obtained,’ is TTHT ^T- Other examples 
will be noted in the study of the following lists. 

Rem, Very c(»mmonly, when it is intended to express especial respect, 
or when, as in poetry, an elevated diction is desired, a Nominal verb, 
formed by the comhination of a Sanskrit noun or participle with 

or some other Hindi verb, is preferred to the corresponding simple 
verb. In such cases, the slight modification of tlie meaning may often be 
well expressed by the use in English of different words. Examples are ; 

‘to behold,’ for ‘to see;’ qStTlT, for 

‘to eat;’ or RiT’lT. ‘to go,’ for WT^IT ; HWin 

to depart,’ for the more colloquial WT^T» 

* to go away; ’ etc., etc. This matter is deserving of special attention by 
the student both in Hindi conversation and composition. 
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449 . These Nominal Compounds present peculiarities of 
construction which it is impossible to classify under any 
general rule ; so that, as the best aid to the student, we give 
the following lists of the most frequent combinations. It will 
be observed, on inspection of these, that not infrequently the 
compound takes a different meaning, according as it is used 
in regimen with one or another case. 


Coin!)} nations with 

450 . The following are preceded by a noun with — 


‘to a^ree to.’ 
‘to cover.’ 

‘to embrace.’ 

‘to eat, consume.’ 
‘to save.’ 
j ‘to instruct.’ 
c| 5 o, « to benefit.’ 

^TTf ^0 , ‘ to accept.’ 
f^«T!iT ‘to contemplate.^ 

‘ to cut.’ 

‘to punish.’ 

3 ‘ to forsake.’ 


‘to protect.’ 

^to cast behind.’ 
to do obeisance to.’ 
to instruct.’ 

^ ^ to be done with, stop.’ 

‘ to dismiss.’ 

^o, ^ to break,’ ‘ to violate.’ 
‘to do good to.’ 
to support.’ 

‘to enjoy.’ 

‘to eat.’ 

^“4 ‘to rub.’ 


* The words in thi}> nud the followiug lists have been furnished me 
by Pandit Lakslimi Narayan, of Allahabad, with the exception of a few 
which I have myself added, in part from the full lists in PincotPs Hindi 
Manual. In particular I have added a few Urdu words, because, while 
purists may deny that they are Hindi, Hindoos everywhere use them. A 
very few difterenees regarding the coiistruetion of certain words will be 
found, on comparison with Mr. Piiicott’s lists. I have followed my 
Pandit’s authority, hut the diflerences indicate variant usage. 

t In a religit)us sense : when referring to deliverance in general, the 
person saved is put in the gen. So my Pandit. 

X Preceded by an acc. with ^ of direct object, and an ahl. of that with 
which the rul)l)iiig is done. Or, when the direct object is omitted, then 
a gen. with may precede. Thus, us ?iu tel se deh ko mar dan kiijd, ‘ he 
rubbed his body with oil or us ne tel kd mardan kiyd, ‘he applied oil.’ 
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;sf^«T ^to consume/ 
^ < to destroy/ 

^ to prevent/ 
'to protect/ 
‘to approve/ 


?JYf ^to infatuate/ 
'to kill/ 

Tnr , ' to subdue/ 

^®5 'to chastise/ 
'to tolerate/ 


451. The followinp^ are commonly preceded by a noun in 
the genitive^ in regimen with the substantive member of the 
compound : — 


'to be humble/ 
'to peruse/ 

' to show disrespect 
to/ 

'to infer/ 

, ‘to observe.’ 

‘to defame.’ 

^®5 'to treat with 
contempt/ 

^o, ‘to wait for/ 

'to study/ ‘to 

practise.’ 

'to be proud, 

haughty/ 

^o, ‘to rely upon/ 
to behave/ 

' to favour.’ 

to show hospi- 
tality to/ 

^0, ^to treat with 
respect/ 

‘to begin/ 

'to suspect/ 

? 'to depend upon/ 


to desire ;’ (neut.), 
‘to be ambitious.’ 

to remove.’ 

^tlWrn: SR®, ‘to aid.’ 

} ‘ to acquire.’ 

‘to pain.’ 

f^WT ‘to be anxious about.’ 
j ‘to strive after.’ 

‘ to watch,’ ‘fruard.’ 
^®j ‘ to save ’(s«M'. relig.) • 
^®, ‘to burn.’ 

‘to make com- 
plaint.’ 

^®/to thank/ ‘ bless.’ 
VTT^ , ‘to give thought to.’ 
, ‘ to restrain/ 

'to revile.’ 

wITRT 'to decide/ ‘judge/ 
xp^^T 'to test/ ‘ try/ 

'to pursue.' 

'to worship (the 

<K 

gods and idols only).’ 
gn®, ‘to worship (idols).’ 
t*®, ‘to reveal’ 
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Trf?nTW 'to cherish/ 'to 

provide for.’ 

irf^^T 'to dedicate.’ 

'to await.’ 

'to confide in/ 
‘ rely upon.’ 

‘to pass round 
(to the right).’ 

ITJTTXJr 'to assent to.’ 

'to extol.’ 

, ' to pray.’ 

'to describe.’ 

5 'to magnify.’ 

^TVT ‘to distress.’ 

^0, ' to injure/ ‘ spoil.’ 
'to supplicate/ 

^ entrust.’ 

'to do good to.’ 

^ ‘to take care of.’ 

, ‘ to protoot.’ 

‘ to oaross.’ 

‘to oovot.’ 

‘to kill.’ 

fi^^TT ^to consider/ 

^ reflect.’ 

^o, ^ to describe.’ 


[§ 452 . 

gs* , ‘ to trust,’ ‘ believe 
in.’ 

fwnc gi" , ‘ to develop.’ 
^tjTT gi®> ‘to trade in.’ 
gs* ) to teach.’ 

tiigr^TT gi®j ‘to treat with 
honour.’ 

gs*j ‘to grieve.’ 

*fi®j ‘to justify,’ ‘clear.’ 
gi® , ‘ to oolleot,’ ‘ gather.’ 
gi®, ‘to acquire.’ 
gi® , ‘ to honour.’ 

^®. ‘ to hold in restraint.’ 
^n^fiTT ^® , ‘ to treat rospeet- 
fully.’ 

^T'jfTf • to take eoiinsel.’ 

^®. ‘ to oppose.' 
tjvt cs®. ‘ to call to mind.' 

^® . • to ^erve.’ • worship.’ 
^®- 'to serve,’ ‘worsliip.’ 
^fri qi®, ■ to praise.’ 

^®, ‘ to ostahlisli.’ 

^®, ‘to oonfoss.’ 

IWT gi® , ‘ to kill.’ 
gTf«t gi® , ‘ to injure.’ 


COMPOUND VERBS. 


452. The following are preceded by a noun either with 
^ (^) or 


• Used of a certain religious ceremony. 

t Requires gen. of person with <sj^; as, mni^ teri binti kartd hiin^ ‘ I 
entreat thee ; ’ that which is asked then follows in an objective clause. 
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‘to instruct.’ ‘to abandon.’ 

5»®, ‘to waylay,’ ‘kill.’ ‘to enunciate.’ 

WT»T ‘to leave,’ ‘forsake.’ ‘to avoid.’ 

’!*’) ‘ to ascertain,’ qi», ‘to describe.’ 

‘ to prevent.’ qs®, ‘to touch,’ 

453. 3’he followinj:^ are preceded by a noun either with qrr 
( 25 ^) or % 

efi®, ‘ to distinguish.’ xnw > ‘to investigate.’ 

efi®, ‘to deride.’ ^® j ‘to investigate.’ 

454. The following are preceded by a noun cither with ^ 
{■^) or nx; 

^® , ‘ to wonder at.’ 5^*, ‘ to insist upon.’ 

455. The following arc preceded by a noun in the ablative 
with % : — 

, ‘to act towards.’ gi®, ‘ to be at enmity with.’ 
^®, ‘to enjoy.’ ^® , ‘ to be afraid of.’ 

^?rr ^®, ‘ to forbear.’ ^®j ‘to exercise kind- 

^3ITT:T ^®, ‘to subsist on.’ ness towards.’ 

2|i® , ‘ to be hostile to.’ ^® , ‘ to form friendship 

Tf’SI ^® 5 ‘to inquire.’ with.’ 

^®, ‘to pray.’ 5^®, ‘ to become intimate 

?S®, ‘to display affection.’ with.’ 

2 B®, ‘ to join with.’ 

456. The following are preceded by a noun cither v'ith % 
or tit: 

2|i-» , ‘ to discuss,’ ‘ dispute,’ ^®, ‘ to do injustice to.’ 

457. The following are preceded by a noun with or 

^® , ‘ to show grace to.’ ^® > ‘ to deal niggardly 

■^SptlT^t cB®, ‘to oppress.’ with.’ 

‘to take effect on.’ W’TT ‘to show favour to.’ 
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ijjtq ‘ to be angry with.’ ^ « to show mercy to.’ 

flftV q(«, ‘ to be angry with.’ TRfTn^ ‘ to regret.’ 

> ‘to pardon.’ *i ® > ‘ to trust in.’ 

, ‘to be proud of.’ t**) ‘to be dismayed at.’ 

458. The following arc preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with or ^ : — 

‘to deal deceitfully ^to make friends 

with.’ with.’ 

^®5 ‘to make sport of.’ ^®, ‘to be beneficent 

^®, ‘to have sexual to.’ 

intercourse with.’ ^to be intimate with.’ 

‘to deal gencr- ‘to associate 

ously by.’ with.’ 

459. The following are preceded by a noun w ith ^ : — 

^o, ^to engage in.’ ‘to be attached to.’ 

^®j ‘to enter.’ ^®,‘to doubt.’ 

460. The following are preceded by a noun in the genitive 

with Note that as feminine, requires the 

genitive in 

^0 , ‘ to give thought to.’ ? ‘to turn the back to.’ 

‘to look towards.’ ‘to face.’ 

Combinatioyis with 

461. In these the passive construction, § 412, (1), is em- 
ployed with the tenses of the perfect participle ; so that the 
verb in these tenses is inflected to agree with the noun 
of the combination. 

« to be whipped.’ ZWK t ' to stumble.’ 
im * ^®y ‘ to be patient.’t t ‘to be jealous.’ 

^®j ‘ to bask.’ ^®j ‘to be deceived.’ 

^ t ^ to take a bribe.’ li®, ‘ to be afraid.’ 


Masc. 


t Lit., ‘ to eat (one’s) sorrow.’ 


1 Fern. 
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^*9 ‘ to be beaten.’ t ‘ to take an oath 

t tgo, ‘ to faint away.’ with gen., ‘ to swear by.’ 

rri t ‘ to take the air/ 

a. Many of the above combinations with inay be 

converted into Causals by substituting for its Causal, 

Thus we have, c.g., "to cause (one) 

to be beaten " to deceive,’ etc. 

Coynhinations with ^«IT. 

462. These all take the passive construction, like the 
combinations with ^T^T. 

^TT " to lend/ fn| " to trouble/ 

^0, ^ to afflict/ "to make appeal/ 

§ "to devote one’s self to/ 

463. Many of the above can scarcely be called Compounds. 

The combinations with however, in the following list, 

more closely approach this character. They are all peculiar 
in that the verbal element is construed as intransitive, and 
therefore in the tenses of the perfect always takes the direct^ 
instead of the passive or impersonal construction. Thus we 
say, not but ^ ‘be 

appeared ^ ^ it was heard,’ etc. 

^ to be felt/ " to be seized/ 

f^45nt; "to appear,’ "to be bound/ 

‘ seem.’ ^to be heard/ 

Combinations with 

464® The verb in all these may take the passive construc- 
tion, and is thus determined in form by the noun of the 
combination. 


♦ Masc. 

X Takes noun with k(. 


t Fem. 

§ Takes noua with meri. 
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5 ^lfT 1 ?*,* ‘to snatch,’ ‘to ^* 5 1 ‘to dive.’ 

spring upon.’ t ‘ to splash.’ 

Tf T JT®, * ‘to deride.’ § »!«, ‘ to jump.’ 

t ‘to boast.’ § *I*j ‘ to scream.’ 

tR5t»r§ »T®, ‘to leap.’ 

465. The follomng list includes a number of additional 
combinations of frequent occurrence, arranged according to 
the alphabetical order of the several verbs. 


‘ to seem certain.’ 
^^5 II ‘ to come to 
mind.’ 

fm ^’TT, f ‘ to be found.’ 

‘to start a 

subject.’ 

§ ’^WT>rT, ‘ to beat with 
the list.’ 

t * ‘to bite at.’ 

I?rt wtfPrr, ‘to plough.’ 

t ‘ to look for,’ 

‘ expect.’ 

§ Tra»tT, ‘ to conjure.’ 

‘to re- 
mind.’ 

TTf § ‘to expect,’ 

‘ look for.’ 

^iT^f t VT’tT, ‘to listen.’ 


vn»T t tt ‘ to apply the 

mind to.’ 

irett ‘to resign/ 

^ relinquish/ 

^to take root/ 

‘ to appear.’ 

‘ to be heard.’ 
‘to be ascer- 
tained.’ 

TITTlt ‘to make in- 

quiry about one.’ 

^T§ ‘to take 

pity upon.’ 

^TT'f‘f^^TT’n,**‘tofeel love.’ 
f^^TT?fT,§§ ‘to feel fear.’ 
‘ to grieve.’ 

5 TT * 1 T^*IT) ‘to take (some- 
thing) ill.’ 


* Re(iiiires tlie loc. with f Masc. J Requires loc. with if. § Fein. 

II Coustniction either yah mujhe yud did hai ; or Is kn yud mujhe dta hai. 
IT Requires the gen. with ** Preceded by the gen. 

ft Preceded by the dat. 4:*: Preceded by the loc. with 

Preceded by the abl. 
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»TPIiTT,* ‘to take in 
good part.’ 

Wf ‘to turn away 

from.’ 

‘ to sigh.’ 

tZTPT ^^siTjII ‘to think upon.’ 

T’§r’iT,t ‘to love.’ 

‘ to end,’ ‘ result.’ 
’g'J T^’n>§ ‘to remember,’ 
‘ look after.’ 

T?^> ‘ to be certain.’ 

‘ to be found.’ 

W^Prr,1F ‘ to feel cold.’ 
*nff* ‘to feel warm.’ 

m?5 g'5TT«n,|| ‘to take aim.’ 


^ WPn,|| ‘to bet.’ 

^ W»rr*1T,ir ‘to accuse,’ 
‘ blame.’ 

tim W’n*!!,** ‘ to make 

inquiry about any one.’ 
^»rr, ‘ to butt.’ 

^3inT %’rr,t ‘ to borrow.’ 

5fTtW iNT,tt ‘ to buy.’ 

%HT, ‘ to rest.’ 

%’ 1 T 5 + ‘ to breathe.’ 

’ITif iWr>** ‘ to be destroyed.’ 
Tfwnr ft*!!} ‘to be made clear.’ 

‘to take leave.’ 
‘ to be known.’ 

?Y«TT, ‘ to disappear.’ 


Dialectic Conjugation of Verbs. 

The Defective Auxiliary Substantive Verb. 

466 . As a preliminary to the consideration of dialectic 
conjugation, are exhibited the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary 
substantive verb, answering respectively to the High Hindi, ^ 
and etc. It is thought unnecessary to exhibit the 

variations for gender which occur in the past tense, as they 
are identical with those which occur in the same dialects in 
nouns and adjectives of the same termination. Nor has it 
been thought necessary to repeat the pronoun in each dialect. 
This the student can easily supply for himself from the 
pronominal tables. 

* Preceded by the acc. with t Requires the ahl. with %. J Fern. 

II Requires the loc. with or § Requires the gen. with cfiY- 

IT Preceded by tlie dat. with ** Requires the gen. with . 

ft Requires the abl. of the person, and the acc. of. the thing. 
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Braj. Con- 467 . The Braj forms in Table XVIII will be found on 
Subst. Verb, almost every pa^e of the lldjniti and similar books. In the 
present they differ but slij^htly from the High Hindi forms, 
and in the 1st sing, and 2nd plur. only. Thus, ^ 

‘ I am Lakshmiy^ gif ibrY ^ who are you?.’ is used 

as 2nd plur. in one passage in the Prem Sugar, viz., gif 

g <you two who are parts of me.’ But this 

properly belongs to E. Hindi. Of the Braj forms of the past, 
the following are examples of the use of (fern. l!^): Tilt 

^rn? TT5IT ‘in that place was a king named 
Sudarshan TfT ^ fl', ‘be bad a wife named 

Pdrvuti.’ This form of this Braj past tense is the more 
common in books; but also occasionally occurs,* as in 
the following: 3 r 7 f|- ^ ^ 

see my face just as it was artfV ‘ in the house 

was the queen.’ Closely connected are the Bagh. 
and K. 


Kanaujf Con 
jugation. 


468. The various Kanauji forms of the present of the sui)st. verb, in 
or etc., are colloquial throughout the central Dodb, but tlie High 
Hindi forms are no less common. Panjdbi has analogous forms also in 
the pres. 1st sing., ‘ I am,’ and 2nd plur., ‘ you are.’ 


Subst. Verb in 469 . Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the 
Dia£ct 8 °^ present, y, etc., and past, etc., are used throughout Mewftr 
and Mdrwar; and east of Mewdr, through Kotah, Bundd, 
Jaipur, etc., the forms with 15 are used. But in literature 
and correspondence, it is said that ^ etc., arc used much 
more extensively. Thus the forms in ^ constantly occur in 
the ‘ Plays,’ as in the following examples : ^ ‘ I am 

a shopkeeper;’ ^ (plur. for sing.) ^how 

am I ignorant ?;’ ifiif ^ my name is Popio;* 

thou art a prince,’ etc., etc. 


* This word is erroneously explained in Prof. East wick’s Prent Sdgar, 
p. 194, as a Braj form of the imperfect participle. 
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a. It should be noted that the Marvvdn forms of these and other verbs 
are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as etc. Thus in the ‘ Plays’ we find 

yon are that same,* where is for H.H. ft- These 

letters are added, indeed, not only to verbs, but to all other parts of 
speech.* 


470. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVIII are those which pre- 
vail in and about Tiri, the capital of nativ'e Garhw^l, and are commonly 
understood (though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The 
form is used for tlie present tense in some villages of Garhwal, both 
alone and as an auxiliary. Thus I have often heard 

t ; gT** ^T= h.h. fr. ‘are you coming?,’ etc. 

The longer Sf forms given in the pres, pliir. belong east of Tiri. 


Sub.8t. Verb in 
Garhw^ll^. 


471 . In the archaic Baiswari of the Hiundi/an^ as in Subst. Verb in 

. * '.-111 l-hs Ramdudn. 

poetry generally, the copula is very commonly omitted, both 
in the present and the past tense. When the copula is 
necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., of the verb 

to be,^ is often thus used. But occasionally in the 
lldmdyan^ as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the 
indef. perf. of the verb ^to remain,’ is used both as a 

copula and as an auxiliary, instead of the II. H. Thus 

we read in the Rdindi/an, ^ ^ 

^ {Bra/i?nd) has done whatever was proper;’ TW 

^ then your name was ASV/ff.’ 


472. With the Avadhi and old Baisw'^ri forms of the present may be Subst. Verb in 
compared the almost identical Marathi conjugation, viz., Sing. 

; piur. 'i 'he common negative, 

Br. has arisen from the combination of the negative •!, with the 

3rd sing., of the subst. verb. 

473. Bhoipuri has two forms of the present and past tense of the Bbojpfiri 

. ^ t • I Auxiliaries, 

substantive verb, answering to H.H. etc. ; derived respectively 

from the roots and ^ or Fragments from the root also 

occur on the borders of the Maithili. The preterite auxiliary of this verb 

is taken from the root hi Avadhi and Riw^i. The indefinite 


* See § 100, a, (Or is ^ here, possibly, an old inflectional ending?). 

21 
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perfect from the root etc., is never used as an auxiliary. It 

is conjugated as the indected perfect of other neuter verbs. With this 
exception, the forms derived from the root are used in all their 
tenses as auxiliaries ; those from occur in the present. 

a. Connected however with this root *8 an emphatic conjugation, 

formed by prefixing to the present throughout, an inflected verbal noun, 

from the same root ; thus : 

r 1. m. 2. m. int, 3. m. ^TTZ^, 

ti-f- 2.f. 3. f. 

I’lur 2. m. 3. m. 

■ |l. f. 2.f. 3. f. 

This tense may be used as a present, conting. future, or an imperative. 

Rem, The root often becomes and 

b. Besides the auxiliary = II. H. fr^rr. Bhojpuri also uses a 

strengthened form from the same root, This is regularly con- 

jtigated throughout, and may be substituted for the other auxiliaries at 
pleasure. 

c. In the region west of Bhojpur, % is used for f, ‘is.* is not 
confined to Bhojpur, but is used for all persons in both numbers, both 
ill W. Bhojpur and as far west as Allahabad. Thus, ^ 

is coming;’ %fW ^ afrWTl^fl ^T. ‘ whom are you calling.^’ Ac- 
cording to Beames, the Bhojpuri declinable forms, and 

are used in questions and replies, while the other forms given are 
preferred in narrative. 

Bh. Negative Besides the above, Bhojpuri also possesses a negative auxiliary 

Auxiliary. siibst. verb, assigned to the root or This is conjugated 

only in one tense, which follows the inflection of the inflected present given 
in Table XXI, and, like tlie emphatic form of the verb, may be used either 
as a present, a conting. future, or an imperative. 

475. For the past tense of the auxiliary substantive verb, Bhojpuri 
uses the root instead of Sk. as in the H.H, There is no 
difference in meaning between the longer and the shorter forms of this 
tense given in the Table. 
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476. Miig*adh( presents two auxiliary verbs, the one defective, the 

.1 1 • • X* Auxiliaries, 

other complete in conjugation. 

(1) Of these, the former is derived from the root Sk. In 

the present, a few fragments also occur, from a root formed from 

by the elision of the initial find the addition of the Prakritic 

cf|. Unlike H.H., Milgadhi forms also its preterite from this same 
root, by the addition of the usual terminations of the indected indefinite 
perfect, giving etc.,= H.H. 

(2) The second .'luxiliary verb is ^5rr> n.nd is con- 

jugated in all tenses. The only deviation from regularity is found in 
the inflected indefinite perfect, where, beside the regular form, etc., 

an older form, etc., is also used. As in Bhojpun, this inflected 

perfect is never used as an auxiliary. 

477. In the various Maithili dialects, five different roots are used for Maithili 

the different forms of tfie auxiliary verl). Auxiliaries. 


(1) The first of these is which appears only in a present and 

preterite, = H.H. an<l ; Hie initial is lost, except in the 3rd sing. 

N.Mt. * he is.’ In the present only, appears a strengthened 

form of this root, whence, etc., conjugated regularly 

til rough out. 


(2) The root for Sk. in most parts of the Maithili area, 

appears only in certain fragments of the 3rd sing. masc. present, viz., 
ft, f, JTf , and ^o. But on the borders of Hangal, 

in Central and Western Puraniya, is heard also a future from this root, 
which is conjugated as follows: 


Sing. 1. f ft : 2. iW; 3- Ih, ffft-, tft- 

Plnr. 1 . , %ft i 2. f ^ , f . 3. Not in me. 


a. In the W. also occurs a form of this root strengthened by the 
addition of Tf, wdiich is conjugated after the analogy of Table XVIII, 

with the addition of some alternative forms with Maithili terminations: 
thus, sing. 1. ift. 1 ; 2. fTf ; 3. etc. 

(3) In N. Maithili is used also a present from the root strength- 
ened from f^, for Sk. This is regularly conjugated, or 

etc., as in Table XVIII. 


♦ Anusvdr optional. 
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(4) Besides a preterite auxiliary derived from the root Maithili 

very generally uses, like other eastern dialects, a form from the root 
This is conjugated both in the form of the present and the perfect tense, 

or etc. ; but always has a preterite sense, = H.H. ‘ was,’ 

All these various auxiliaries, present and preterite, are used inter- 
changeably, with no difference of meaning; and two or three different 
forms will be heard even in the same district. 

(5) Besides the above, Maithili, like all the Hindi dialects, uses as an 

auxiliary, certain tenses of the verb As in other 

eastern dialects, the ^ of the original root, is still preserved in one 
form of the inflected perfect, etc., as also in the perfect participle, 

and the conjunctive participle, ^ This infiected perfect, however, 
in none of these dialects, is used as an auxiliary. 

478. The very numerous forms of these two auxiliary tenses are pre- 
sented in Table XVIII. 

Conjugation in the Western Dialects. 

479. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially 
with that in High Hindi. For final and ij, the Braj 
characteristically exhibits and ^ (§ 101). Thus, c.g., for 

we have ; fo** for etc. 

in the 1st sing., and ^ in the 2nd plur. of the future 
tenses, are also vriddhied to as, e g., in 

for H. H. »rT^»fT and gift- But for we 

occasionally find and after a vowel is sometimes 

retained. After roots ending in or we commonly 

have not only, as in High Hindi, before T[, but also 
before iff, occasionally before and regularly before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we 
have for H. H. 

VITH, Similarly, nf is inserted after roots in 

as, e.g., ^who will touch (it)?.' 

480 . The Braj Infinitive or Gerund has two forms, the 
one in or the other in ^ or Before the latter 
termination, is often inserted. This latter form is especially 
common in the oblique singular. For the common inflection. 
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T[, of the infinitive, the Braj, after it has not only but 
which, again, is often dropped, leaving if as the final letter. 

To illustrate, for H. H. Braj has or 

or inflected forms, or and 

or The vowel of union, if, after ^ is often 

hardened to as in H. But still 

more commonly it combines with the preceding forming 

whence sucli common Braj forms, as, e.g., for 

jb^, = H. H. -^ 11 % ZBT, ‘of coming;’ for or 

^frTn’^, = H. H. ^?rRrr, ‘to show,’ fit or for ‘ to 
give,’ etc. etc. But before after ^ is more commonly 

found than ; as in ^to steal,' for H. H. 

Further examples are: ^ •rrf?? nhcre is no 

remaining always with any one ^ ^ 

ft, ^you are competent to make my sons wise men;' 

TT^T Wt'^, 'the king began to say;' g?T 

' I have come to tell you.' 

481. Instead of the High Hindi terminations cfT and Braj Imperfect 
(^T) of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, the Braj has ^ part^iplef 
and Before g, roots in sometimes take or ^ 

instead of as, e.g., in for ^ seating,' Trrag, 

‘finding.' The which in High Hindi is inserted in the 
perf. part, only after open roots, is always inserted in Braj 
before after all roots whatever. Examples of these 
participles are, for II. H. 

^TITT, ^URn- 

«. The final ^ of the imperfect participle is occasionally 
dropped even in the singular, and often in the plural, is 
substituted for ^ in the feminine. Sometimes for the 
imperfect participle in g or tt, longer forms in rit or 
plur. occur; as, e.g., 'fTiVfty fo^ fr^> HTT^T* 

482 The Conjunctive participle is formed by the affixes % praj Conjunct, 
or %, or but, much more commonly than in High 

Hindi, by the root alone, or by the affix If the root end in 
a vowel, ^ is very commonly written instead of but the 
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liraj Noun of 
Agency. 


Brai Contiotc. 
Future. 


Braj Absolute 
Future. 


pronunciation is not perceptibly different. Even when 
or % is added, this ^ or ^ is often retained after the root. 
Examples are, from jnT’ff,— mfK. from 

-^rm, etc. 

483 . The Braj Noun of Agency a^^recs, in general, with 
the High Hindi form ; except that for final, as usual, we 
find and the suffix or is added to one of the 
dialectic infle(;ted forms of the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from 

come the various forms of the noun of agency, 

etc. 

484 . The usual Braj terminations of the Contingent 

Future are: Shig. (1) {^) "5; (1) !(; 

(2) ; * {3) "xf* Besides those we also have the older forms 

of these tcrniiuations, in the Slug, (2, 3,) ff ; Plur, (1, 3,) 
ff , (2) Both forms arc common in the Pron Sugar, In 
the 1st sing., ^ or ^ is used after vowels. For ^ is also 
found in the 2nd plur., as in ^you may go,' ff and 
often appear, inetri gratid, as ^ and 

485 . In the Absolute Future the Braj exhibits two classes 
of terminations. 

(1) The first variety of the future is formed as in High 

Hindi, by adding the syllabic ;rft, for H.IJ. duly inflected, 
to the several persons of the contingent future. Thus, e.g., 
we have from gRTTft, Siti^. (1) (2, 3) Piur. 

(1, 3) (2) Tliis affix 3^ is also added to the 

loiiijer terminations above noted, as, c.^., in the Plur. (1) 

for H.IL (2) for H.H. ITT^%; = 

H.H. The short penultimate vowel is often length- 

ened, metri gratid; as, e.g., in 

(2) The second variety of the Braj future is formed by 

adding to the root the following terminations, being regu- 
larly employed as a vowel of union : — Smg, (1) (2, 3,) f ; 

Phtr. (1, 3,)*!; (2) fj. For fty we occasionally have ^ 
or :|r, and for ft, ?t. 
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a. Observe that, as in the infinitive, so in the future, after 

roots ending in ^ either becomes or more commonly 

combines with to form Thus arise, e.g., such forms as 

= fwr^ajnr, and ‘he 

will come,’ ‘you will go,’ for = H.H. 

b. More rarely this ^ combines also with the short a in- 

herent in the final consonant of a close root ; giving, e.g., 
such forms as ^ for (H.II. ; 

mtf (H-H- JTTXat). 

c. The following passages will illustrate these future forms. 

‘ will I bring a beautiful woman 
‘I ''iil bill this (snake) immediately;’ 

^ ^^vho will form an alliance with us?;’ 

^5 ^^vhcn the rains arc over, you shall go 

home;’ ‘ shall all starve to death;’ 

'm ^ %% this (snake) how will you be 

at enmity;’ > ^tiiey shall dwell in heaven.’ 

Rrm. 1. Ill some Braj hooks, printed under English supervision, these 
termiiiiitioiis ff. 'I. etc., will he found separated from the preceding 
root. Tliis seiMiis to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations 
with the siihst«antive verh. Similarly the terminations and of the 
contingent future, are often printed separate from the root, having ap- 
parently been confoiiiided with the emphatic particle. This not infrequent 
printer’s error sliould he noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, 
between the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike 
express the absolute and unconditioned futuritioii of the action. 

486. The Imperative, as in High Hindi, agrees in form Braj 
with tlic contingent future, cx<;cpt iu the 2iid pers. sing, 
which consists of the root alone. But a form in is fre- 
quently used in poetry and arcliaic prose, instead of the root ; 
as, ^ ^T:ff , labour thou not in this ;’ f^nlT ^rl 

^be tliou not anxious.’ 
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a. The Respectful Imperative commonly agrees in form with 
High Hindi, except that, as usual, ^ and ^ final become 
^ and ^ is occasionally doubled; thus, xftil 

‘ afterwards kill (ine).^ Occasionally ^ appears instead of ^ 
in these forms, and ^ before tej or ^ is sometimes lengthened. 
Examples are: ^abandon grief;’ ^ 

^regard him as a brother;’ iff JUfK 
and eat this/ 


Rem, These j forms are the original of the modern y forms. The 
lengthening of the i is in compensation for the loss of the first consonant 
in the original Prakrit termination, ijjai. 


Jlraj Parti- 
cipial Tenses. 


487 . The Participial Tenses are all formed as in High 
Hindi, by combining the participles with certain tenses of 
the substantive verb; i.e., in the tenses of the present, 
etc., in those of tlic past, in the presumptive, or 

etc. Examples are: ^thc snake speaks;’ 

^ ft^cT 1, ‘ why art thou crying?’ ; ^ efi^ %' 

t, ‘lie is seating him in (his) lap;’ aRX^f 
‘death comes near;’ ^TTff ^TT?jg, ‘I do not 

find a place;’ 1^, ‘the queen was crying;’ ^ 

^rrtflf ‘I have come;’ ‘he may have 

come Mie had walked for some 

distance,’ etc. 


Passire Con- passive construction of the perfect tenses of 

Transithes^ transitivcs with the case of the agent, is regularly employed 
in Braj, as in High Hindi. But it should be noticed that 
while is often used with the case of the agent, it is also 
often omitted, both in poetry and, more rarely, in prose ; 
and the noun or pronoun is used in its oblique form, where 
such a form exists. Thus, ‘ he settled 

a city;’ iiTR ^ the crow cawed.’ In a French 

Braj translation of the Hifopadesy^ a special inflection of the 


♦ Vid. De Tassy’s ‘ Chrestomathiey* Paris, 1849, and compare the 
Maj-wari inflected case of the agent, § 169, a. 
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substantive in this construction occurs, as, e.g., 

^the hare said/ where is the inflected case of the a^ent, 
from ^^5 and perf. fein. sing., agreeing with 

489 . A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms 
in Braj, which the student will do well to notice. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, ‘ to be,^ in the 

2 nd form of the absolute future, in the infinitive in and 
in the conjunctive particnple, becomes 5 . Thus, the abso- 
lute future becomes tfif. tt. etc.; the infinitive, and 
the conjunctive participle, etc. In the perfect 

participle and all its tenses, (masc. infl. or fern. 

or is the common substitute for 

Rem, T^'he same form, u itli only the cliaiige of to is universally 
employed in Kanauji, where it is even slioiTeiied to or 

a. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perfect, 

(Sk. ^rT,) ‘was,’ for H.H. i^lso occurs, 2nd plur. 

fut., for ^5r. 

(2) In the verbs ‘to give,^ and ‘to take,’ the 

Sanskrit roots, ^ and are substituted for ^ and %, in the 
2 nd form of the future, the infinitive in and in the perfect 
participle. In the participle, the final ^ is shortened to'^. 
In the future and infinitive, the radical ’qn? combining with 
the union vowel f;, gives Thus, the Braj forlnls of the 
above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf., 

obi. form, fut., etc. ; perf. part., 

obl. forms, or or ^ 5 , etc. Tlius, e.g., we 

read, TfT ^ Tf ^ ^ , ‘ we will give some of that 

to you.’ Similar forms occur in Kanauji. Sometimes the 
vowel of union is omitted in tlie future of these verbs, and 
' he root of the tense becomes ^ and Thus, e.g., ^ 

‘ they will take all joy and wealth away.’ Similarly, 
‘to appoint,’ makes the perfect participle, fem. 

as in the following: ^ ‘Vidhdtd has 

appointed this.’ In oue place in the Frem Sugar (Ch. I.), 
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R'c find a fut. 1st sin«^., for H.H., from ^•fT? 
no pve ; ' thus, ^ ' I 'rill curse him.’ 

(/. Ill llraj foininontary on the Bhakt Mdln^ I have foiiiid, in a roin- 
jKiiincl form, an im|>erative 2nd pliir., from , for or 
H.fl. tims, ^TTT frH 3fT. ‘ ^ive this dauj*liter in 

marriage to him.’ The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from f^^T. 
from tfie root f^, for 

(3) 'riic verb no do’ or ‘make,’ in Braj often forms 

its perfect particijtlc rc^nilarly as instead of 

which, however, also o<*ours. Siinilaidy the Kanaiiji makes 

for II.H. f^^T- In the future of this v^rb, besides the 
more coinmon and regular forms, 

aNo lias etc., (for etc.,) from the root 

one of the Prakrit substitutes for Thus, tS[ §>ft, 
^ 1 will sway Indnds seeptre.’ 

(4) III the perfeet tenses of the three verbs, ^ifT, 

we often find, besides the forms already mentioned, 
the forms or often, w ith ^ dropped, 

Thus, f I ^ 

f%fv ‘ some one in a former hirtli has 

praetised virtue, henee Brahma has given this vision as a 
iTMvard.’ From the root for wc also have a rare 
infinitive, 

490 . Bcside.s tlic reg;ular tenses corresponding with tliose 
of the High Hindi, the Braj, as also the Kaiiauji, the old 
Baiswan of the lldmdifau^ and the other eastern dialects, 
jirosents, in addition to the eoiiimon regular analytic present 
imperfect, formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, 
also a purely inflectional form of the same tense, exactly 
agreeing in form w ith the contingent future. While not 
infrequent in prose, it is especially coinmon in poetry and 


* Vnraruchi, Prdk. Prak. VIII, 17. 

t In Prof. Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Sitga?', Aiiiisvar is added to 
the final vowel in this passage. 
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in proverbial expressions. It is occasionally used even in 
literary Urdu, in such common expressions as 
K/nuUi Jane, GoA knows/ etc. Examples of the Braj tense 
are: ^ Ttf^ ^ ^ ' be who is wise iT^^ards 

neither sorrow nor joy ^ ‘ be abandons 

the society of all;' xif^fT TTft "there Pundits are 

recitine; the Vedas.' This tense is very common both in 
literature and in the (‘ollociuial of the Ganges Valley. Further 
examples will be found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in 
Braj, the several persons of the present of the substantive 
verlj, %, et(!. Thus, e,i>*., th(‘ followini;’ forms ar(‘ found in 
the Prem Sai^'ar: "1 recognize;’ f, ‘it 

appears;' ‘they come.' Furtluu' west, in Marwar, 

this becomes the rule. There seems to be no diflerence^ in 
niear/mi’;' between this and other forms of the pr(‘sent. Hiis 
idiom is even more common in the collocpiial about Kanauj, 
than in common Braj literature. Thus we often luuir, 

"the Sd/iih is callings’ " I ‘'tin ('omini;'.' 

linn. iMislcd by the less common oc<*nrr(*iice of the present tbnn of the 
future sense of this f(»rm in modern Hindi, most j^'ramninrians liave 

stated that the conting-ent future ( ‘aorist’ of Forbes and <dbers) is some- 
times used in the sense of tlie jiresent. It is, liowever, more accurate to 
regard tlie present as the original, and the future as tlie secondary 
meaning of tbe tense, wbicb in fact is the worn-out remainder of the 
Sanskrit j)res. Parasmai. 


491 . Besides the above tenses, yet another is found Braj‘Tnrfptivo 

I nipcrltct. ’ 

occasionally in Braj prose and poetry, formed by the com- 
bination of the imperfect participle with the indefinite perfect, 

»r?fr, of the snhstantivc verb, The nature of this tense 

may be best denoted by the term, ‘ Inceptive Imperfect.’ It 
indicates the subject as entering upon the action expressed 
by the verb. Examples arc : ‘ lie began to 

drink the sour milk ; ’ ^ ’*11 ^ ‘ so he 
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Braj Causals. 


The Braj 
Passive. 


began to think on this matter/ Further illustrations will be 
given below, in treating of the dialect of the Ildmdyan, 

492 . The Braj commonly adds to the root for the 
First Causal, and, like High Hindi, (or for the Second 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is 
sometimes retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in High Hindi, make the Causal 
irregularly in or take the regular form in Braj. If 
the root end in a vowel, or is inserted before the causal 
affix, ”^1^. Thus, e.g., ^to forget,’ makes and 

‘to speak,’ and 

‘to eat,’ (or and f^W^flr (or 

‘to drink,’ and very rarely 

in poetry shortened to thus, in the Pm/( Sugar we have 
a causative form, ggr%; Bff 331% ‘who will 

fill the desire of my heart ? ’ where is for g5iT%. 


493 . The Braj forms its passive with the verb ^ lo 

go,’ precisely after the manner of High Hindi. 

«. But while this is the common form, we also meet in 
Braj with fragments of an inflected passive, formed by the 
addition to the root of the active verb, of the suffix ^ or 
To the new root thus formed, the usual conjugational ter- 
minations are then affixed. 1’his chiefly occurs in the inflected 
present, in which tense it frequently occurs, e.g., in tlie Rdjniti, 
Thus we read, ^ f^qri f€iaTV% ^ 

‘ the knowledge which is taught in childhood is not forgotten 
where firaTT:% is 3rd sing, present inflected passive of the 
causal verb, or fwra^ff. 

Rem, 1. In many instances, doubtless, it will be found possible to 
render sucb a form as the above either as a present passive, or ns the 
respectful form of the imperative active. But in this case, as in not a few 
other instances, the latter rendering seems impossible, and the true passive 
character of the form appears quite clear. 
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Rem. 2. The existence of inflectional passive forms in Braj, so far as 
I know, has been hitherto unrecognized, and all such forms have been 
regarded as respectful forms of the imperative or contingent future. 
Careful study will show, however, that it is impossible in all cases so to 
render them, and that we must recognize as still remaining in Braj, 
fragments of the old inflectional passive, which in MarwAri, Naip^H, and 
some other Hindi dialects, still retains a complete conjugation.* 

494. Very closely allied to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. 

and Xf preferred to the Braj and ^ final is dropped from the 
termination of the imperfect participle ; is only inserted before the 
tertnination of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. ami 

form tlie perfect regularly from the root of the infinitive, making 
and ‘did,’ ‘died,’ for H.H. and For H.H. 

‘ became,’ K. has or like the Braj. The remaining details can 

be learned from the tal)les. 

495. Tlie dialect exhibited in the Baghelkhandi N. T.fi’' related much 

more closely to the Braj in its conjugation than to eastern Hindi ; and 
exhibits the peculiar construction of the case of the agent with H.H. 
transitive verbs, wliich is characteristic of all western Hindi. The 
infinitive ends in and the noun of agency in fTTt. Tlie 

future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that and 
preferred to IJ and ”'^5^ : as, e.g., in = Br. H.H. 

‘ I will go ; ’ qf , = Br. 9%. H.H. TnH’IT. etc. The imperfect 

p.-»rticiple ends in 'g, as in Braj, and the perfect in as in Kanauji. • ^ 
is however preferred to before the termination of the perfect, as in E. 
Hindi. Tims we have, e.g., 1^®*' H.H. ‘gone,’ and 

f^^T» * given.’ is regularly used for H.H. ‘ become.’ 

Quite peculiar is the termination in the conjunctive participle, 

which is added to the root, like % in H.H. however, is inserted 

before the terminations when the root ends in a vowel ; tlms we find 
= H.H. ’STHST:. ThU termination is 

evidently connected with the Mewdri tcrininutiun, of the same 

participle, to be noticed below. 

* See § 511, and ('ompare remarks on the H.H. chdhiye in the Syntax, 
in which section will be found additional illustrations of the Braj inflected 
passive. 

t Bapt. Mission Press, Seram pore, 1821. 


Kimauji 

Conjugation 


hagh oik hand! 
Conjugation. 
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Conjuj^ation i 
lUjpiitiiua 
Diuit'Cts : 

Infinitive. 


496 . As one cfonoral type of eonjiie:ation prevails tliroui^liout 
Rajputana, it will be eoiiveiiieiit to treat Manvari and Mcwari, 
etc., together, noting local differenees as they occur. 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in TTfj* 
or the other in Between these there appears to be no 
(lifterence in meaning', but only in usage. Both forms are 
heard everywhere, but among the Mairs and xij are much 
the more <;ounuon. In \V. Rajputana the final vowel of xrrt is 
usually dropped, giving, e.g., for etc. But 

and retain the final vowel. Both iijV and ^ arc used in 

an inficcted form. ^ is regularly infi('cted to but Trft is 
changed to never to titt, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition, Tj, is never used after this inflected 
infinitive. Elsewhere, if any inflected form be lavpiired, the 
oblupic form in is used. Thus, the IMairs would say, 

3^, ^ of doing,’ ‘ hy doing ; ’ 

but the Marwaris, also iu the ‘ J^iays’ 

we read, = H.II. ‘ I have 

come to be a disciple.’ But the High Hindi inflection of the 
infinitive is also employed, in the Play of ‘ Dtin^ar 

(v/c) ^ IRTO, ^ there is no hope of your 

remaining thus.’ 

a. The infinitive in is used by the IMairs, in the Fre- 
quentative form of the' verb oidy, where High Hindi eni})loys 
the verbal noun in Thus for the Frequentative verbs, 

^JTRrr ^to go often,’ Mo beat often,’ the 

Mairs say, ^xif JMarvvaris also 

use the infinitive in the frequentative verb, but in the other 
form, saying, e.g., The infinitive 

in ^ (ur) is employed in the Marwari Malays,’ in the same 
manner as the other forms; thus, in the Play ^ JJ/mrafr/,^ 
‘believe my word,’ lit., ‘my saying.’ Tlic 
infinitive in ufY is sometimes used adjeetively like the Urdu 
infinitive, and may therefore be inflected to to agree with 
a feminine noun, thus: ‘bread must be 
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cooked ; ’ and in an imperative sense in ^ Dihjgdr Si)jgh’ 

Mnake no dela)V But the infinitive in ^ is 
never thus employed.* 


497. The Imperfect Participle evervwhere in Rajpiitana impdiVrt and 

j . * * -N 1 I Ct'i fr( t i^art. ill 

ends in rfi, and the j)crfect participle in But wlicn tlu* n.iipntana. 

perfect participle is used adjectively, in jMarwar the sufHx 
is added. Thus, from ^to read/ the perf. part. adj. i.^* 

, = H.H. ; from ' ^o beat/ = 

H.H. etc., etc. Before this afiix Tf of the ter- 
mination is sometimes dropjied, as in = B.II. 

To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used 
adjectivcly, is also optionally added, either the perfect par- 
ticiple, of Bfirfr, « to be/ or or t as, 

% ' I saw the boys comine^ ; ’ 

^ their father died in (their) childhood/ etc. 


a. Before the termination of the perfect participle, ^ is 
often inserted in the ‘Plays;’ ^ is also often written for 
Thus, ‘the sun has risen;’ 

Os 

‘(I) have forsaken (my) kingdom;’ ^ W 

have brought a paper (i.e., a letter)/ 


h. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or 
absolutely, ^ final becomes hi the oblicpie form. Thus, 
"dll take (thee) about the country;’ 
so also, ^ 'he will not 

make an hour’s delay in sending for my property.’ But 
otherwise the oblique form ends in ”^1? ^iog., pJur. 


* Do Tassy mentions an infin. in as, e.g., for 

Tliis looks like a ^V'estern form, and is tlierefore noted here ; but I liave 
no further information about it. 

t is evidently a perfect participle from the root strength- 

ened from ^ (Sk. ^T)> which appears in the H.H. T^fT. With tiiis 
may be compared the Guj. subst. verb, the Mt. strengthened 

pres, forms, f^cR, etc. Vid. § 477, (3). is used chiefly in Mewar 

ON 

and Mairwara. 
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Conjunot.Pai t, 
iu Kajputaoa. 


Xoim of 
Aifency in 
Kajputana. 


r. The various verbal forms are often disg:uised by mean- 
ingless enclitic additions. Thus we find 

= H.H. for H.H. 

for H.H. etc., etc. 

498 . The Conjunctive Participle exhibits several forms. 

(1) The root alone is used; or (2), % is added to the root; 
as, e.jr., qsx;^, = Both of these 

are used throu;^hout Rajpiitana. The former often occurs 
in the ^ Plays.’ In Mewar, the conjunctive participle is 
formed (3) by adding to the root; as, e.g., in 

or (4) by adding to "the 
imperfect participle, as in Miaving cut/=H.II. 

(5) Again, in E. Rajputana, this participle is formed 
by adding ^ to the root. Thus we have ?rrTT~ 

TiTT,= H.IL etc., etc. This 

last form occurs in the Malays;’ as, e.g., 

‘(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in a corner;’ and in 
‘ Randhir nur Prem Mohanxy ^nT?== H.H. thus, ^ 

WfX) ‘ this (fellow) bringing (his own) weights and 
scales.’ (G) I have also heard repeatedly from a native of 
Rajputana a eonjunetive participle formed by the suffix 
or as, e.g., ;gi!r^n:^T, = H H. 

‘ having heard,’ etc. This is said to be also used in poetry, 
but I have not met with any example. 

499 . The Noun of Agency is formed by the suffix 

which is added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In 
this combination the infinitive in Tjfl*, inflected to un, seems 
to be the more common, but the other form of the infinitive 
is also used, as in the following: ‘ the 

robber of my property.’ (Play of iHngar Siugh,) 


* Compare the Bagh. coiij. part, termination, given above, 


§ 405 . 
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500 . The Mc^rwnri tenses may be distributed in the same 
three groups as those of the High Hindi ; though I doubt 
whether examples can be addu<*ed of each of the twelve 
participial tenses. ^ is inserted before the terminations as 
in High Hindi, but much more freely. Thus, e.g., it is con- 
stantly inserted after a vowel in tlie contingent future, 1st 
sing, and 2nd plur. : as, ^ shall I bring Ganges 

water ?;^ and get tidings (of him):" 

also before the termination of the imperfect participle, rft? its 
in = H.II. ^T<H: also even after a short 

vowel in the perfect; as, tr ‘I li^ul taken up 

the life of a mendicant." But in the tenses of the perfect 
^ is more connuon. Thus, although we find in the 

Unlays,' = n.H. frequent, as, e.g., in 

^ he became a The common colloquial form 

of this word is or o^^rY. 


501 . The terminations of the Contingent Future in Mar- 
wan, Me wan, etc., are, ^Vy/g. (1) or (2, 3) Plnr. 
(I) ^t; (2) (3) A single example will suffice, in 

addition to those given above; ^ ''"C will 

rest (lit., alight) wherever it may please us,’ (lit., ‘ may come 
into the mind"). 


502 . Three forms of the Absolute Future p^e^'a^l in Raj- 
putana. 

(1) Two of these are formed directly from the root, by 
adding the following terminations, viz. : 


Terminations of the Is^ Future, 
Sing. 1. 2. 3. 

Plur. 1. 2. 3. 


Terminations of the 2nd Future, 

1. t- a- ft- 3. ft. 
1. 2. 3. f. 


N.B. ^and are sometimes corrupted to or and 

(2) Tlie 3rd form of the future is formed after the analogy 
of the future in High Hindi ; i.e., by adding a syllable, viz., 


^tarwan 

Tenses. 


Continof. Put., 
ia Kajputaiia. 


Absolute Put. 
iu Eajputana. 
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[§ 503. 


nstead of H.H. ifT), to the several forms of the contingent 
future. Like ^5 this ^ is inflected for gender and number, 
and therefore becomes hi the masc. plural ; in the 
fern, singular and plural. But ^ is sometimes used for ^ 
in the masc. singular. Thus the full terminations added to 
the root are as follows : — 

'rerminatfons of the 3/y/ Future. 

Sing. 1. ;3r^. 2. 3. Plur. 1. ^-hn. 2. 3. 

Rem. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, 
except tliat the future in is said to express a slight degree of dubiety. 
This future in is especially common about Jodbpur. Further east, 
in eastern Marwar and Meuar, the 2nd form in etc., is chiefly used ; 
while in Bunda, Kotah, along the river Chambal, and northward to 
Jaijmr, the future in <^tc., is the usjial colloquial form. The use of 
this form of the future, therefore, is territorially co-extensive with that of 
the substantive verb, 1|^, etc. 4UJ)), and, like that, appears to be the 
common literary form ; while the other futures are used in the same dis- 
tricts as the substantive verb, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in ^ are 
from the ^ Plays.’ xf^ll iTRt ^ afterward I will bring 

(him) to (your) feet;^ ^thou wilt eat (it) 

sitting in a corner;^ grTT ‘there shall 

be (to thee) a son like Gopi C/unid-f ‘we 

all will go together;’ which you shall 

succeed.’ The flnal Anusvar in these future forms is often 
omitted in the text, but 1 judge it to be a printer’s error. 
The ‘ Plays ’ do not, that 1 have noticed, give any examples 
of either of the other two futures. 

Imperative in 503. The Imperative, in the 2nd singular, consists of the 

Kajputaua. ‘ ^ 

root alone; and adds ^ to the root for the 2nd plural, as in 
High Hindi. When the root ends in a vowel, ^ is inserted 
before thus, % %;(;t ‘take up the tent;’ 

‘go, mother!’ In a few words, final in the root is 
often hardened to ^ before thus, ^ 
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^takc swords in the hand;’ ^ point out the 

way.’ Occasionally in Hie ‘ Plays,’ the 2nd sing*, tenninatcs 
in thus, , ^inind iny word.’ 

504. In the Respectful forms of the Imperative, the Plays’ 

exhibit the terminations ^ or and % or These ^ 
forms arc added not only to a few verbs, as t‘tc., 

as in High Hindi, but to all verbs whatever, even when the 
root terminates in a consonant. The form in or at 
least, is used even with the singular of the 2nd pers. pronoun. 

Examples of these forms occur in the following : ^T^fT 

^immediately on reading the paper, come;’ ^ 

^hear ye, (‘hieftains;’ ^ TTTf ^make thou 

no delay;’ xn^t ^ bring (him) to my feet.’ 

a. In the colloqu'hal, the resjieelful forms of the imperative are ^ or 
and Tlm.s from ‘ eat/ the respectful forms 

are or ^oid or In the ‘ IMa} s/ also, 

^ is sometimes inserted before the termiiiution ; thus, ^ 

^Tff , ‘ make you no delay.’ 

505. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect par- Tense.q of tho 
ticiple alone is used, as in High Hindi, for a past contingent Kajp^taua.^^ 
tense, and not unfrequently in the ^ Plays,’ as a present tense ; 

as, e.g., 'be who is perfect, dwells 

not (here).’ 

506. But the Present Imperfect is regularly formed, both 
in the colloquial and in literature, by adding the several 
persons of the present of the substantive verb, either of the 
^ or the f series, not to the imperfect participle, as in High 
Hindi, but to the contingent future forms. Illustrations are: 

t, calling Alakh^^V 

^ 'why dost thou send (me) afterward?;’ ilfui’xrt ^ 


Alakh .Ms ‘ O (thou) Invisible.’ 



Tenses of 
Tertect in 
Rajputana. 
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^ ^ why do you lay hands upon the merchant ? ’ ; 

^ ^ ^ why do you eat poison ? 

a. The auxiliary is ofYen omitted, especially when several 
verbs occur in the same construction; so that the present 
imperfect is often identical in form with the contingent 
future. Thus, in the following, both the first and the second 
verbs are to be regarded as in the present imperfect ; 

gxirTt ^ 'tie is playing the lute, 

singing a song, standing without the palace.’ Similar is the 
verb in the following ; ^ what do you 

command me ? 

507. The formation of the Past Imperfect is analogous to 

that of the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, ^ 
or of the substantive verb, is added both in the singular 
and plural; to that form of the verb only, which is found in 
the 3rd sing, of the contingent future. Thus, for the II. H. ^ 
5^rfT Wl) we have M was hearing;’ similarly, for 

gjR ^ ‘what were you doiiijj? ’ ^ qit e|T or 

tRX; etc. 

a. These forms are colloquial throughout Rajputana, hut the tense is 
sometimes also formed as in High Hindi, by adding the past tense of the 
substantive verb (lit or to the imperfect participle. 

508. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the 

perfect participle, in combination, when necessary, with the 
various tenses of ; and transitive verbs construe 

these tenses with the case of the agent, taking the object 
either in the nominative or dative, exactly as in High Hindi 
(§ 412). Thus in the following we have both the active and 
passive construction : 

^a dream came in the night, — I saw (thy) head flying.’ The 
following are illustrations of the more common tenses ; 

^ ift, ‘ I had sent thee;’ ^ 'be must 

have mounted (his) horse ; ’ ' some 

one must have struck him.’ 
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509. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 391 , are irregular also in tfie' 
Rajputaiia dialects. In VV. Rnjimtana, ‘ to <io,’ makes the perfect, 

, or ; so ‘ to take/ perf., and 

‘to give,’ perf., and So also, ‘to eat,’ 

makes the jierfect, TTTtirt, ‘ to die/ makes the perfect, 

or But in E. Rajputana, as in the ‘Plays,’ and 

^Tsfr, have the perfect in •f, , or llT, fein. ns in the following 

passages : ‘ my brothers have been careless (lit., 

done carelessness) ; ’ ‘(I) have taken up the life of a 

/«y/r;’ ^tT Rtf ^ TT*! 'Rant J( hath given sorrow and joy;’ 
^ ZTRT 'R tfnjTR RtfV MfV 3IT% ‘ I have not let 

my (diildren go to scho(d ; ’ ‘ let it go.’ 3|TnfY, ‘ to go,’ 

makes the perfect 

lirm. These perfect forms in ^ «>‘e well illustrated by such 

archaic Hindi perfects as ‘given/ ‘taken,’ cited by 

Beames from Chan<U who has also and 

fifilft nnd As he observes, *‘»d have 

here oddly borrowed a fortn properly belonging only to which in 

Sk. makes the perfect passive participle Pr. So also 

which he does not mention. A similar confusion has given rise to the if 
forms of the perfect participle of and in Mfirwdri and other 

dialects, as also High Hindi.* 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in other Hindi dialects, 
all verbs of which the root terminates in f. often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations, and thus appear as irregular. Thus the 
perfects of the verbs TJjY» ‘ to say,’ ‘ to remain,’ ^Tlft, ‘ to 

flow,’ become as in the following : 

?ITiT, ‘regard what I have said;’ cfutYf^ RTPR Tjm ‘ i« the 

month of Kdtik we remained without suit;’ RTT 

‘water has flowed in your eyes/ Sometimes the of the termination is 
doubled, in Cf)mpensatioii for the loss of ^ ; tlius, ^ 

‘ if thou regard my word.’ Sometimes, again, Tlf is inserted in the hiatus 
caused by the elision of giving such forms as = 

WT; etc., etc. Thus we have, e.g., remain in happiness;’ 


* Vid. Beames, Comp, Gramm, vol. iii. 144-147. 
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Causal Verbs 
in Kajputana. 


The 

Inflected 

Passive, 


‘ say the word ; ’ ^ H ^Jtt . ‘ Hint 

(man) dwells not in this villag^e ^R^UTT ^TT, * 

also was saying.* Sometimes in the imperative, being dropped, the 
concurrent vowels are united, so that we have '5^ for and for 

Similarly, % stands for and ^ fur or as, e.g., 

the river flows away.’ 

510 . Causal verbs in Manvtlr and Rajputana generally, are 
formed as in Braj, by adding to the root for the First, 
and for the Second Causal. A long vowel in the root 
of the primitive, is shortened as usual before the heavy affix. 
These forms therefore require no further illustration. But a 
few verbs with monosyllabic open roots, shorten a final long 
vowel in the root, and insert before for the 1st causal. 
Tims ^to give,’ makes its first causal, 

lufr, ‘to take,’ t%n:TWl; as, e.g., “If ^3? ‘I vvill 

cause (him) to take iip.;V>g;’ i.e., ‘to become an ascetic.’ 
Alternative forms, and also exist. 

a. Verbs with ^ final in the root drop this before the causal termi- 
nations, as in the primitive conjugation ; thus we have the following 
examples: ‘the water caused (all) to flow away;’ 

Tim ‘I am called a king:’ where 

respectively = H.H. ^^TfTT 

611. The colloquial Marwdri west of the Aravalli hills is distinguislied 
by a regular inflectional passive verb, the root of uhich is formed by adding 
the syllable to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long 
vowel shorten that vowel before tliis affix. Verbs which take before 
the causal, insert it also before the passive affix. Thus, to illustrate, 
from derived the passive, = H.H. 

SIT»fT » ‘ to he done ; ’ from ‘ to eot,’ the passive ‘ to 

he eaten ; ’ from Sjufl » * take,’ and to give,’ the passives, 

‘to be taken,* and ‘to he given.’ Even neuter 

verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from ‘to 

come,’ the passive the case of such verbs, however, the 

passive is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These pas.sive 
verbs are conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, 

^ = H. H. % ’Rnm Mft' ^TWT, ‘ it is not come by me,’ 
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i.e., ‘ I cannot come ; ’ I was beaten ; ’ 

‘it will not be eaten by you/ i.e., ‘you will not be able to 
eat it.^ These forms are rarely heard east of the Aravalli hills. 

612. In the dialects of W. Rajputana the various forms of Intensive Intensive 
Compound verbs, explained §§ 4-J7-4:{-2, are but rarely used. Instead of K^jputaua! 
these forms, or is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for JTTT 
the Miirwilris say, for ^^IT, ‘to (>:o away,’ 

mwt ; for WPIT, ‘ to rise up, But wlien the action 

is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for tlie agent, is used 

instead of q^. Tims, %T!fr, ‘to take for one’s self’= H.II. % 

%sn. etc. These compounds with therefore approximate in use to 

the Middle Voice in Greek. and are inllected to a"ti 

obi. masc., and qft and fern., to agree with the subject of 

neuter verbs, or with the object of transitives. Examples are, xt g|J, 
or (fern.) ^ q^O ^ = H.H. q WI or qqfl 30- "^Bnt with 

a transitive verb, in any tense these must agree with the object. Thus, 

^ q<^ %%, ‘let him take the book (i.e., for himself); ’ # qlq> 

qft ‘ I take the book (for myself) ; * ^ ‘ 

will give the book away ; ’ etc. 

Brm. Hence there will evidently be some verbs which can only he used 
M'ith one of these prefixes. Thus, while one can say, qft qiTTifr, q^t 
qnxifr, qxft qiTwt or q^> qrxift would he a contradiction in terms. 

a. In Mdrvvdr, when the Imperfect Participle of any verb is combined M^rw^iri 
W'ith Continuative Compounds in High Hindi, the com- 

bination has, not a continuative, hut a negative sense. Thus, in the 
Rajputana colloquial, ^Tffr Tfqft. is not ‘ to continue singing,’ but ‘ to 
be kept from singing,’ ‘ not to sing.’ So, again, ^qr^ ^ ^ ^ qqq 
^fqiTqTT^, is ‘ shut the door that the people may not come in,’ — not, 

‘ may continue to come in.’ 

513 . Before leaving these Rajputana forms, we may briefly Forms used by 
indicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajput bard C/umd, as 
noted by Beames. (1) The Imperfect Participle occasionally 
ends in ^ ; as, e.g., H.H. f\TU, (2) The 

Perfect termination, transformed into or 

T[^, as, e.g., 'gave,’ for H.II. ' wandered,’ 

for H.H. ^ spoke,’ =II.H. etc., etc. 
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Garhwi'ili and 
Kumaooi Con- 
jugation. 


Nnipuli Conju- 
gation. 


(3) The final of is sometimes shortened, thus, ; 

is used as a conjunctive participle. (4) For ‘given’ 

and ‘done,’f^^ and occur; and for 

(5) Tlie Conjunctive participle is sometimes made to terminate 
in or as, e.g., in for H.H. for 

II.II. for H.H. %g5^. 


614. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwdl and Kumaon 

presents in many respects a suggestive resemblance to the Mdrwari conju- 
gation. Thus, the auxiliary substantive verb has If for its radical 
consonant ; (fern. instead of TTT* in many places the termination 
of the future ; if in tlie indnitive, as elsewhere, is changed to T![. ^ final 

in a root is very commonly rejected and the concurrent vowels combined ; 
but the consequent sandhi is to and not ^ ; as in G. for H.H. 

instead of appears to be preferred as a vowel of 
union before the infinitive termination. But with these resemblances, 
there also are some variations from the Mdrvvdn type. Most noticeable 
is the Imperfect Participle, which often ends in pbir. ^ or 

instead of <it, <TT. thus resembling the Panjabi. The cfY forms, 
however, are also used, also sometimes retaining the ancient if before Iff, 
as in 'if^^iffYj ‘raining,* for H.H. In the tenses of the Im- 

perfect Participle of some verbs with a vowel final in the root, Kumdoni 
rejects the participial termination before the auxiliary, and shortens the 
final radical vowel, giving, e.g.» 10^> for H.H. ‘he gives.’ 

The future termination, in Garhwdli is often added, not to the con- 
tingent future terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard the 
negative particle interposed between the conting. future and this suffix ^fY, 
thus: ^ = H.H. ^ ?n*T ‘surh 

a thing will not be.’ Of the two Garhwdli forms often given in the 
‘ Tables,’ the first belongs to Tiri, the second is used further east. The 
causal affix is softened to giving, e.g., from the intransitive 

verb, ^JffllY, ‘to float,’ the causal I should expect that in 

these dialects there would be an inflected passive conjugation, as in the 
closely-related Mdrwari, and the Naipali dialect, contiguous on the east ; 
but I have not been able to secure examples. 

615. The Naipdli conjugation, so far as I have been able to procure 

material, is exhibited in the Tables. In the case of the verb to be,’ 

I have been obliged to supply a number of forms from the analogy of other 
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verbs in the dialect. The followings remarks are added in further expli- 
cation of the peculiarities of Naip^li conjugation, which, as will appear, 
are numerous and important. The usual termination of the infinitive is 
5 , which is inflected to •n ; as. in obi., in if 

from not finding moisture.* But both the direct and oblique 
forms also occur in ; as in ‘to know,* both dir. and ohl. 

This oblique form is preferred to that in in those combinations called 
Intensives, Pennissives, etc., in which an infinitive enters as the first 
member: as in ‘to begin to say;* ‘to 

permit to go.* But in cases where High Hindi has the inflected infinitive 
with the postposition Naipdii adds to the "if of the infinitive the affix 

» whi<‘h is then followed by = H. H. cfoR ; as in the following; 

TTT^»5irTf ^ ‘ d oth she not seek until she finds (it) ? * 

516. The imperfect and perfect participles are formed by the addition NaipMi Trn- 
to the root, in the former case, of the suffix ^ or ^3, in the latter, of 

the suffix Thus we have, fnun ‘ to know,* the imperfect 

participle, or the perfect participle, liefore the 

of the imperfect participle, after a vow'el final in the preceding root, 

Anusvar is commonly inserted ; as in going,* from ‘to 

go;’ ‘ coming,’ from ‘to come.* 

a. In many verbs, however, Tfr or ff o is added instead of 
My list of illustrations is not complete, but the facts gathered seem to 
show that the clioice of one or the other is determined by the character of 
the final letter of the root as hard or soft. If it be hard, the termination 
retains the original hani initial, rf; but if it be soft, then the rf of the 
termination is changed into the soft Thus, from to seek,* 

the imperfect participle is from ‘to find,’ 

or xrrt^o; but from to be able,* it is or 

from ‘ to see,* ^X§<fY J 

517. Both participles inflect the strong termination to masc., 

and fern. But the weak form in or rfo is unchanged for gender 
or number. Beside the above-named inflections, very frequent is also an 
inflected locative of these participles, in as, from the verbs, ‘ to 

eat,* and fqg. ‘to drink,* in the following; 

^srr^. ‘he came neither eating bread nor drinking wine.* This 
form is most common in such statical combinations as the above, and also 
in the absolute construction combined wdth ‘ being,* a locative form 

of the imperfect participle of ‘ to be,* in which the ^ of the locative 
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Adj. Siiffi.Y 
Part. 


XaipfUi Subst. 
Verb. 


Xaip&li Noun 
of Ageucy. 


is shortened to as in ‘ while they were going.* 

But the oblique form in is also used in this construction, witii no 
apparent difference of meaning; as in 
‘ as they were going toward Jerusalem.’ 

518 . When the perfect participle is used adjectively, the suffix is 

added to its obi. masc. form. Thus, in the attributive construction, 
^ ^ ^ ‘ bring (and) kill the fatted calf ; ’ and, 

in the predicative construction, Bft ^ HTi ^ ‘ this 

thy brother was dead.* This inflected to when referring to 

a feminine noun ; thus, ^ ^ ‘ 

mother-in-law was sick with a great fever;* and to HJJ, when the reference 
is to a noun in the oblique masc., singular or plural ; thus, 

my children are asleep with me 

in bed.* * 

a. The participle thus combined with may again he used as a noun, 
and may then take the plural affix which is added to tlie inflected 
form, In this way the affix is sometimes appended to whole 

clauses, which are thus treated as substantives. Examples are : 

to hind up the broken-hearted ; * Hrf 
‘ those (who were) afflicted (l)y) being possessed 

with devils came.* 

519 . The substantive verb, to be* or ‘to liecome,* forms the 

imperfect participle regularly, but in the perfect participle and the tenses 
derived from it, it reverts, like many other dialects, to the more primitive 
form of the root, ^*5 ; so that w'C have a perfect participle, and an 

inflected perfect tense: — 1. sing., ‘ I became ; * 2. sing., 

It is to be noted that Naipdli possesses also an imperfect participle, 

‘ being,* belonging to the root ^ which appears in the present of 

the substantive verb. It chiefly appears in the absolute construction, 
as in the following : if ‘ in the absence of the multitude.* 

520 . In the Naipali Gospel no instance occurs of the Noun of Agency 

in or VTJ, or of any form that could be connected with these. 

Instead of these, is used a form derived from the root by the addition of 
the suffix JIITJ ns from ‘ sow,* ‘n sower,* = H.H. 

from ‘ In rise,* » eln. The plural is regularly 


* With this idiom may be compared the exactly analogous use of the 
affix ^ in M^fw^fi. Vid. § 497. 
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formed by the suffix ; as in ‘ those finding salvation.’ 

Tins appears, however, to have a somewhat broader use than the High 
Hindi noun in ^T^T* Thus, we liave, Luke xv. 12, 
iTWTT portion that is to he mine ; ’ where, in High 

Hindi, would scarcely be used. Other illustrations are: 

‘ the time of its becoming desolate is 
at hand ; ‘ iny house is a house of 

prayer.’ In these last, as in other instances, this form seems to he used 
where High Hindi would prefer an inflected form of the infinitive. 

521 . The conjiinctive participle in Naipfili is regularly fiumed by KaipAli Conj. 
adding to the root ^ or to wl»ich the suffix ^if, H.H. or i> 
very commonly added. Thus, from ‘to gc^’ ‘to move,’ we have 

the conjunctive participle, or fff^ ^*1; from ‘to 

gather, ’ or SRn. Ill the case of a number of common 

verbs whose roots terminate in the root alone, or witli added, 
forms the conjunctive participle ; as from to take,’ conj. part., 

or cffif ; ‘to give,’ conj. part., f? or etc. Ill a few 

monosyllabic roots ending in a, the ^ of the conjunctive participle unites 
with this final inherent a, giving forms in 7’he most important ex- 
amples of this are found in the case of the verbs, ‘ to go,’ and ;^if, 

‘ to be,* in which, respectively, the roots ^Jo and which in other 

dialects are confined to the perfect participle, are substituted also in the 
conjunctive participle ; giving the forms, ^ or ‘ having gone,* and 

^ or ^ ‘ having been * or ‘ become.* 

622 . The contingent future and imperative are Identical in form, except Nuip&li Con- 

in the 2nd and 3rd sing., and the 3rd plur. In the imperative, the 2nd 

” ^ . Imperative, 

sing, consists of the root alone, as in High Hindi, to which in the 3rd 

sing, the suffix , and in the 3rd plur., the suffix is added.’*' 

Tims, from ‘ speak,’ we have the imper. 2nd sing. "^iT; 3rd 

S'ing., 3rd plur., The respectful or precative forms of tlie 

imperative, so common in other dialects, I have not found in Naipdli. 

I'heir place appears to be taken by a combination, in the honorific style, 

of the infinitive of the verb with the 3rd sing, imperative of the verb 

‘ to be,* as in the following : ‘ pleaded 

to look upon my son ; * ‘your excellency 

will be pleased to go to my house.* 


* So Hoernle (Comp. Gramm, p. 333) ; but in the Naipali Gospel, 
1 have found both these forms also in the contingent future. 
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Future* abs(»lnle future, Naipali ng;reos with Kumdonf and Garli- 

w^li, in using* the type in ^ (^, or in \^hich, again, is 

optionally changed to "if. As will appear from the Taldes, these termi- 

nations, which in certain cases take personal endings, are added to various 
forms of the contingent future. To the forms in % are aKo added, some- 
times, the several forms of the present tense of the substantive veil), 1^, 
etc. ; ns in H.H. 


Naipali 

Vreaeiit. 


524. Naipali has three forms of the present, which do not appear to 
differ in meaning. The first, ami most common, is formed by adding to 
the unchanged root the present of the suh>tantive verb, etc. ; 

the second, by adiling to the weak form of the imperfect participle the 
several personal endings; the third is formed as in High Hindi, by 
combining with the imperfect particijile the present tense of the 
substantive verb. In this last case, the w’eak form of the particijile 
i.s used, and suffers no change for person, gender or number, which 
are indicated by the substantive verb alonei In the Gospel, at 
least, this third form is infrequent. As examples of these three forms of 
this tense, we thus have, from to do, ‘ to make,’ the 1st plur., 1st 

form, 2nd form, 3rd form, Up, The full para- 

digms are given in the Tables. 


Naipali Past imperfect in Naipdli exhibits tw'o forms, having no 

Iiiij-erfect. apparent difference in meaning. Of these, the first, and much the most 
common, is formed after the analogy of the 1st form of the present, by 
adding to the root the past tense of the substantive verb, cfc. ; the 

second corresponds to the 3rd form of the present, and, like the imperfect 
in High Hindi, is formed by combining with the imperfect participle the 
past tense of the substantive verbs. As in the present, the jiarticiple is 
used unchfinged throughout iii its weak form. Thus the first form, e.g , 
of the past imperfect of the verb, * to speak,’ is as follows Sinf', 

(l) HWl. (2) (3) Piur. (I) (2) 

(3) The 2n(l form of the same is, Sing-. (1) f^t, (2) 

etc., etc. 

a. In the periphrastic form of both the present and the past 
imperfect, for the weak uniufiected form of the imperfect participle, is 
often substituted throughout an infiected loc. form in^. In some instances 
it is not easy to see any difference in the meaning of the two forms ; but 


* I supply this from analogy. 

t f'or IjZit, Hoernle gives or*%I. Comp, Gramm, p. 366. 
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commonly this latter form seems to be preferred when it is desired to 
siig-g-est the action of the verb as a permanent condition ; as in the words 
of the Lord to the messengers of John the Baptist, ‘ the 

blind see/ etc. 

h. In the first form of both the present and the past imperfect, roofs 
ending in a vowel take AmisvAr before the substantive verb ; thus, from 
aiTJ. . ‘ I g'* ft""' ‘ t'"'“ takot from 

‘ye are;* from ‘they find,* etc. So in the past 

imperfect we have, from ‘ "'fts giving;* from 

we were coming,* etc. Also ”^11 ‘ to remain,* and 
* to burn,* sometimes takes Anusvar under similar conditions ; as, e.g., in 
they remain ; , ‘ I burn.* 

526 In the tenses of the perfect, NaipAli chiefly uses an inflected XnipAHPerfect 
perfect, given in Table XXI. But sometimes a periphrastic present and 
past perfect are used, formed by combining with this inflected indefinite 
jierfect, the present and past tenses, respectively, of the substantive verb. 

It is to be rememi)ered tliat in these tenses Naipdii follows the idiom of 
Eastern Hindi in making the transitive verb always to agree in person, 
gender, and number, with the subject of the action, even though after 
the analogy of Western Hindi the postposition is appended to the noun 
which denotes that subject. The periphrastic definite perfect is given 
in Table XX ; of the past perfect the following is an example, from 
the verb ‘ to see (I) (2) 

( 3 ) ; Plur. ( 1 ) (- 2 ) ( 3 ) 

fW. 

527. Naipali forms First and Second Caiisals after the analogy of the NaipAli 

other Hindi dialects; adding for the First Causal the suffix Cauhals. 

H H. ’^), and reduplicating this for the second or double Causal. 

Instances of irregular formations by internal change of the verbal root 
are also found, as in High Hindi. Examples are from ‘ J’ 

‘to kill;* ‘to cause to be killed;* ‘ 

‘ make ;’ ‘ to cause to make.* But I have met one example of a 

Causal formed by adding 'm' to the root, in loosed.* 

528. The only passive which is used in the NaipAll Gospel is an NaipAIi In- 

• l^JiSSlVG# 

inflected passive, formed by the addition of to the root of the active 
verb. From this secondary root the several tenses are formetl by adding 
the same terminations as in the active verb. This is reduced to ^ 
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NaipJili Coin 
pound Veibi. 


Conjugation in 
the Jtdmdyan, 


before the terminations of the perfect participle, and before "if in the 
inhuitive and the verhal noun in RTF* Thus, from the infinitive TOT?. 
‘ to beat * or ‘ to kill,* is formed the passive infinitive, 'H ‘ to be killed,’ 

and the passive verbal noun, ??TfY7*rr. Other examples are the folio w- 
iiig : — ‘when thou shall be turned;* » 

‘ he shall be beaten ; ’ YiTftnfNrr, * ye shall be destroyed;* f?F^- 
ft «tft Hfw ‘ I am not worthy to be called thy son ; * 

wt >ioit »rff ‘that rich man, having died, was buried;’ 

‘ they were found,’ etc., etc. 

529. The various forms of compound verbs which are formed in High 

Hindi with the inflected infinitive, are formed in Naipali with the 
nninflected infinitive in its weak form ; as in yif ‘ began to be,’ 

etc. But in the foimation of the Frequentative, (H.H. is 

combined, not with a verbal noun in as in High Hindi, but with the 
inflected (loc.) form of the imperfect participle in^, as in the following: — 

‘ the dogs were w’ont to lick his sores.’ 
This same form of the imperfect participle is used in the formation of 
Continuatives ; thus. 

Staying awake.’ In Continuatives formed from the verb WJ* fool H 
is substituted for this, as in TT ^ Tt h.h. h lY w yit- 

530. It is important to note a peculiarity in the use of the negative 

w ith certain of the verbal forms, in that, instead of following the verb, it 
is regularly inserted before the final letter of the terminations. Thus we 
have they believe,* but ‘ believe not ;’ WFf^^> 

‘ thou knewest,* but wtOpto, ‘ thou knewest not.* So also I have 
noted ‘thou seest not; they were not found ; * 

* thou didst not deliver,* etc , etc. 

531. For the High Hindi forms. and ‘ought,’ 

Naipali has, for the former, ® ; i*nr 

the latter, and 

Conjugation in the Eastern dialects. 

532. In the old Baiswdi;! of the Rdmdyan^ as in all archaic 
Hindi poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor 
are the distinctive characteristics of the various tenses so 
uniformly and distinctly marked as in modern High Hindi. 
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But on the other hand, we find a great variety of termina- 
tions, and some tenses which are unknown to High Hindi. 
We begin with the tenses corresponding in general to those 
of High Hindi. 

533. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms, analogous 

to the two in Braj, viz., one in if, and another in Examples 
are: ‘when (he) told him to give up 

Vaidehi\^ 'it is not well to 

return without Ildin and The inflected forms also 

occur; as, e.g., ^ 'it is not so to be.’ = H.H. 

ft% ^ ‘I am able to break tby 

teeth.’ 

534. The Imperfect Participle is formed by adding 7T to the 

root; as from 'to behold,’ ‘beholding.’ 

This is often, though not invariably, inflected to for the 
feminine; as in from ; 5 fm^c!=H.n. There 

is no other inflection. In the following we have the longer 
Braj participle in ^^ff>'the cow 

drops milk satisfying to the heart.’ 

535. The Perfect Participle regularly consists of the root 
alone; inflected in the feminine only to Thus from 

come the perfect participles, fern., 

But the longer H.H. forms in ^ and are frequently used 
where the metre may require them. In the case of verbs with 
roots in iffT? the ^ which in High Hindi has only been retained 
in the tenses of the future, maintains its place before a or d 
in the perfect participle also; thus we have 'sung,’ for 

H.H. or ‘come,’ for H.H. But the 

common forms in ^ also occur. 

536. The Conjunctive Participle is regularly formed by 

adding ^ to the root ; tluis, Tftf? Hi; ‘ seeing 

thee, (my) breast has become cool.’ As in the case of all 
short final vowels, this K may be lengthened metri gratiA This 


Infiuitive in 
the lidmafjan. 


Imperf. and 
]*eri'. Part, in 
the lidmdyafu 


Conj. Part, in 
the lidmuyan. 
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is especially common at the end of a line; as, 

‘receiving sucIj news, the assembly sat down/ 
Much less frequently we find the Braj form in after ^ as a 
union-vowel ; as, ‘ receiving the great sage’s 

command/ The root alone is occasionally used ; and the 
final inherent a may be lengthened rnetri gratiil, as in the 
following, where is not the perfect, but the conjunctive 

participle; TW ‘recognizing the lord, 

he regarded his birth as having borne good fruit/ 

637 . For the Noun of Agency, the affix (plur. 
fern, ^f^,) is added to the root, as in the following; % 
rfra ^ these are the watchful guardians of this 

lake.’ 

Conting. Fut. 538 - The Rdmdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future 

in the IWund- 

yan. identical With the longer and archaic Braj forms; viz., Sbig, 

(l)^*t orijY; (2,3,)ff; P/wr. (l,3,)f^; (2)^. For the longer 
forms vvith andi[,'ij, are sometimes used. Examples 

are:— ‘I could burn in the fire;’ 

‘by what road shall we go?’ ^ cR^, ‘who can tell?’ ^ is 
sometimes inserted after final in a root ; as, 

‘as long as I live/ 

«. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary 
vowels often appear: as, e.g., ^ ‘when I 

prepare food;’ ^it mingles with the mire/ The 

final vowel of these forms, again, metri gratis, is often 
lengthened; as, ^ ‘if I should tell all 

my faults ^ ^ ^ ‘whoever may eat that 

food.’ 

5. Before in the 1st sing., ij e is sometimes inserted; 
thus, ^that same I will make known 

to you/ 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, Tl, are reduced to 
their cognate vowel, x, as in for and especially in 
the substantive verb; thus, ^ 'ftXy order be/ 
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. d. Again, even this final ^ is often dropped, leaving the 
2nd and 3rd sing, in form like the root; as, ^ 

^ ^ ‘ base (is) that woman, who will not serve her;’ 

^ ‘how could he sleep?’ And this final o, again, 

may be lengthened, metri gratia, giving a form identical with 
the H.H. perfect participle; as, ^ ^ 

‘if in a month’s time thou obey not wdiat is told (thee);’ 

^TTT ‘whose name, (if it) come into the 

mouth of one dying.’ 

e. For Tf of the 2nd and 3rd sing., ^ appears sometimes in 
passive forms ; as, ^ ' J^ut even in a 

dream is heard Fed (or) Purdn.^ ^ is sometimes substituted 
for io the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; as, ^ ‘ If it be so.’ 

/. Finally, for ff, we often find the still older form, f^; 
as, 'if thou wish ;’ if W ‘ wilt 

thou not worship him, O dull heart ?.’ Sometimes g appears 
for 

639. Besides the above forms, I liave found in other arcliaic literary 

eastern Hindi, a conjugation of this tense with ^ as the cIlaraeteri^tic 
letter, to which the regular terminations are then atlded ; thus. Sing. (1) 
TECt, (2, 3,) Plur. (1, 3,) (2) or With these v or d forms, 

as well as those (to he hereafter noticed) of the absolute future, may be 
compared the Bangali future terminations, iboy ibd or ibe^ then. 

640 . If Iiiay be observed, finally, that although, very often, 

the forms above noted indicate, in the lidindynn^ a degree of 
dubiety, and for the certain futuritioii of the event, the forms 
of the absolute future, as given in § 541, are preferred, yet 
now and then these forms are unquestionably used where 
there is no contingency intimated. Thus, TW 

‘beholding the feet of lldm. all sorrow will cease ;’ 

'I will give Bharat instruction in 
war;’ Ttg ?[T^T!r ‘the lord will remove the 

terrible calamity ;’ %’ ^ ^ thou shalt he 

distressed because of a monkey,’ But illustration of this 
belongs rather to Syntax. 


23 
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Absol.Fut.m 641. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of 

the Mumdyau. 

conjugation, of which and are, severally, the 

(characteristic letters. 

(1) The ^ forms are not often used, and cannot be regarded 
as belonging properly to the dialect. When borrowed from 
Western Hindi, the suffixes, etc., are added commonly to 
the longer forms of the contingent future; as, e.g., 

(fYff 5 ^ he will make thee free from fear ^ 

^ of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter.’ 
But as these archaic Braj forms will be quite familiar to the 
student of the lldmdyan^ further illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 

exhibits the following terminations: Smg. (1) (2, 3,) 

; Phxr, (1, 3,) ; (2) As in Braj, ^ is sometimes 

used as a union-vowel before these terminations ; whence 
after ^ final in a root, we have, by sandhi^ Blustrations 
of these future forms are ^ ‘ I will do thy 

work;’ % will carry you off;’ 

^they will believe the wonders ;’ 

^when you shall give me the kingdom;’ 
f ^ you will laugh, hearing my foolishness.' 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several 
variations : — 

a. An original fft appears for ff ; as, ^ 

‘ O luckless (woman) ! thou wilt repent it in the end.’ 
Analogous is for as in the peculiar form, f^,= 
H.H. ^>rr; tlms, 'll ’ffhlT, ‘to him thou 

shalt show Slid.* 

h. The first ^ of the future is sometimes rejected ; thus, 
^ ‘ if one shall regard neither,’ lit., ^not regard 

both ;’ where is for 

c. ^ having thus been rejected, ^ is sometimes inserted ; 
as, THTf ' in the morning you shall see 

my exploits.’ 
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(3) The 3rd variety of the absolute future is formed by 
simply adding ^ ba to the root in all persons and numbers. 

This, it will be observed, is the usual type of the future in the 
modern eastern colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in 
the Rdnidyan are : — ^ ^ the fourtli day 

I will come and meet (you) ; ’ gfn ^ 1 

^ Clearing this, Ildm and rahic/n 

will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong.’ 

Variations from the general type occur as follows ; — 

a. After ^ final in a root, ^ or ^ is sometimes, but not 
necessarily, inserted ; thus, ^ 71^5 ‘ where I 

shall obtain that same, there shall I go;’ eft 
^ then you will find sorrow;’ ^ thou wilt puff 

out the cheek.’ So also, more rarely, after a consonant ; as, 

^ ' I will fulfil thy desire.’ 

h. For «r, occasionally occurs; as, % iTT^fW 
‘ drawing the sword 1 will kill thee.’ 

542. The Imperative exhibits two forms of conjugation ; imprmtivp ii. 
the one, identical until that of the contingent future ; the 
other, with that of the absolute future in In both the 
and the ^ forms, we find many of the same variations as have 
already been noticed in these tenses. 

(I) Examples are, of the ^ {^) forms: — "if 
‘ ^imy I obtain their terrible fate ;’ 

^ifT, ‘ do not lose heart ;’ NffT? ^ be thou not 

anxious.’ Before f%, Ji {e) may be substituted for a ; as, ^ 
contrive that plan.’ Tfg esu, also occurs ; as, 

'try me for a fortnight.’ Or, 
eliding , in the 3rd sing., ^ may be the termination ; as, 

^ ' let no one wonder.’ Tlie most 

common termination in the 2nd sing, is thus, 

‘go thou and see;’ lit., Miaving gone, see.’ The same 
termination is found in the 3rd sing. ; as, 
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Rospect. Im- 
perative in the 
Kuiudyan. 


^ may (mine) be a reign of a hundred kalpas,'* As in the 
contingent future, the final vowel may be reduced to a, so 
that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; 
thus, ^ ‘let no one know me.’ In the 2nd 

plur., is the common termination ; as, in? 

‘tell me the deeds of the lord;’ ^^5 ‘cease 

(your) anxiety.’ But Ji (e) is very often substituted for a, or 
inserted before as in ^ clasp (his) lotus 

feet;’ ^come in a month’s time.’ And 

f is sometimes rejected ; as in ^ ^ 

‘do quickly, what may seem good to you.’ The 1st and 3rd 
plur. regularly end in ff (^); thus, ^ 

‘ let me love thy feet,’ where is used for the sing., 'If. 

(2) The Imperative may also, like the absolute future, 
terminate in ^ throughout, or ^ being optionally inserted 
before this termination. Thus, ^ 

‘know (that) it (is) from the virtue of good association;’ 

‘ fulfil niy desire.’ or ^ may be used 
for as, ^fx ‘n\ake entreaty, falling at 

his feet ; ‘ bring JdnakiJ More rarely ^ is 

used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, ‘pardon (my) 

transgressions.’ One hears this last also in the colloquial 
near Allahabad. 

543 . The Respectful form of the Imperative commonly 
ends in or ; as, ‘ go and 

make entreaty of the ocean;’ ^ ‘be pleased 

to take care of me.’ From this form, the letter ^ is some- 
times omitted; as, gif ‘devise a good plan.’ 

Sometimes n or is added, as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the forms in iif, the older forms in ^ are occasionally 
used, not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in t; or fj, 
but even after consonants, as in Braj and Mdrw^ri; thus, 
‘make him free from fear;’ 

‘ (if he) preserve thee alive, live.’ To this termination in Si, 
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W is sometimes added ; as, ^ ^ Tn<fV, ‘ give 

this letter into the liaiul of Rdvan’ 

544 . The present imperfect, in the dialect of the Ildmdyan, The Pres. Im- 
occurs under two general forms; the one, like the inflected AWyan“ 
present previously noted (§ 490), is precisely identical in form 

with the contingent future; the other is formed by the 
imperfect participle, either alone, or, as in High Hindi, in 
combination with the present tense of the substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all 
imperfect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the 
past and future. 

545 . The first or inflected form of the present imperfect, 
exhibits all the variations from the general type, which have 
been noted in the case of the contingent future. It will not 
be necessary to refer to these again in detail ; the following 
examples will abundantly illustrate the various forms. 

‘one faith I hold ;’ ^*1^, 

‘I salute the lotus feet of all;’ HTT'Oj ‘dost 

thou not know me, the enemy of the gods T|i% 'qjlJ ^ 

‘the reed neither blossoms nor bears fruit.^ is especially 
common as the termination of both the 2nd and 3rd sing., 
and before this, a short n niay be inserted ; thus, xpr^ 

' thou drinkest and sleepest day and night;' 

^€^5 ^he declares (his) doubt.' In the following the 
3rd sing, termination is ^ (metri gratid, 

fix, ‘day by day (his) body becomes thin.' Tiy 
commonly occurs as the 3rd sing, termination after a radical 
and also in the following ; ‘ in (her) heart 

(she) shrinks not.' ^ may precede ^ in the same form. ^ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; as, ^ ^ ‘ the 

gift thou askest, I bestow;' ^ diflBcult it is 
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Past Conting. 
Imperf. in the 
Humayau, 


to me/ Finally, the root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd 
sin^.; thus, if ^without that, illusion flees 

not away/ The final a is lengthened in the following 

^ the soul is immortal, — why weepest 
thou?^ Of the plural the following are examples: — 1st 
pers., ^ ^'ve make our supplication;^ 2nd 

pers., ^ ^why are you doing (this) 

heavy penance?" 3rd pers., % ifT ^who gaze 

upon another’s fault/ In the following, one of the first two 
verbs must be rendered as a present, the other, as contingent 
future ; it ^ who see, shall see, who 

have seen/ 

546 . In the following passages, the imperfect participle 
alone is used as a present tense: — ^ 

^ who beholds the lord of the world ITC 
< she, as it were, applies salt to a burn." 

a. But to this the present of the substantive verb is 
occasionally added, as in High Hindf. Examples are : — 

^ Wr^TT ' I understand religion ^ ipqTT JW 
^whom, O divine one, you worship night and day;" 

Hhey deride me." 

647 . Besides the common form of this participle, we also 
find the older form in iff used as a present tense ; thus, 

'all the holy walk happy on the earth." 
The final vowel is sometimes lengthened ; as, iffjqff ?fniff 
' cursing (and) upbraiding, men say." 

Rem, This is not peculiar to the Rdmdyan, It is also found in the 
writings of Kabir, as in the following from the Sdkhi ; 5lft fff 

ftR^ Wt Wt ‘ by so much as man goes about unconcerned, 

hy so much Death laughs and also in the coUpquial of interior Garliwdl, 
where, for example, I have heard a villager say, 

lit., ‘ water rains not from above.* Vid. § 514. 

648 . The Rdmaydn exhibits a Past Contingent tense 
derived from the imperfect participle by the addition of 
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abraded fragments of the substantive verb. To form this 
tense, in the 1st sing., and in the 2nd plur., ^r, is added 
to the imperfect participle. I have noted no special 
terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense- 
endings ij (e) is commonly inserted; thus, ftiTTff 

^having eaten thy father, I could then eat thee.’ 

For ” 5 , ^ is employed for the fern., as in the following, where, 
in the first stanza, ^ is omitted before ^ in the 2nd plur. ; 

^ had you met me first, great sage, I, bowing my head, would 
have heard your advi(;e.’ if, again, is sometimes hardened to 
and isti or ^ substituted for ^ in the 1st sing. ; thus, 

HZ wt Hit I TTt ^ ‘ had I 

known tliat the earth had become destitute of warriors, then 
I had not (by) making (this) de(‘rec become a laughing-stock.’ 

One more example will sufiiee ; ^ ^ I 

you oome like a sage, the 
youths had placed, O Lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads.’* 

549 . The Past Imperfect is formed in the Rdmdi/an 

by combining with the imperfect participle x??? instead of 
H.H. ’eti; thus, JH Tf ‘ (his) heart was 

keeping guard at tlic women’s apartments.’ The tense is 
mucli less frequent than in modern Hindi. 

550 . The tense mentioned under § 491, as an Inceptive The Inceptive 
Imperfect, is much more common in the Rdindyan than in 

Braj prose. Examples are iTljJSr Tit ' they 
began to bury (it) there in a field;’ ^they began 

to inquire.’ 


* This inflected archaic tense, derived from the Sk. present participle, 
dialectic in Hindi, is much more extensively used, in various senses, in some 
of tlie eog-nate languages, as Siiidhi, Mardthi, etc. See Beames ; Comp, 
Gramm. i vol. iii., pp. 126-131. 
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Perf. Tenses in 
the Mdmuyan, 


551. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the 
Rdmdymi to express action completed, whether in the past, 
present or future. The compound participial forms employed 
in Hij;h Hindi to express the various temporal and modal 
modifications of such completed action, very rarely occur. 
The most of them, indeed, are quite unknown. As in the 
case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect tense occur, 
the one, consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

552. The participial form of the perfect differs from that 

of High Hindi, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle; viz., by the substitution of d for the final long d. 
Thus, for ^said," we have e|ff for ^remained,' X:^, 
etc. This is inflected to for the feminine, giving, e.g., such 
forms as xrrf^, for H.H. But the final x; is 

often lengthened for the sake of the metre. Further examples 
are : — ^ ^ entered a cave 

in a great mountain ^ ^ Sugr'iv said. Hear!’ 

a. In the masc. plural the inflection T[ is very often 
assumed, so that the form of this tense thus frequently 
becomes identical with that found in High Hindi. 

h. Observe, that after roots in xSTf or XT is commonly 
inserted; as, ‘what have I destroyed;" 

'mfX Oie struck him to the earth." 

653. It will be observed that an exceeding ambiguity characterizes 
many verl)al f)rrns in the Rdmdyan, What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts 
of the verb. Thus, e.g, he 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or 

abs. fut., or of the imperf. or pres. ; or 1st, 2n(I or 3rd sing. perf. Again, 
may be 2nd or 3rd sing, of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or 
pres. ; or 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, perf., or the conj. participle ; or, again, it 
may be used to represent the H.H. perf. part. masc. in the passive con- 
jugation, as, e.g., XRff if ‘ it cannot at all be told.’ 
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again, may be 1st, 2nd or 3rd fern, of the perf^ or it may be the conj. 
part., with the final vowel lengthened inetri gratis. This remark 

will be abundantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

654 . In the ease of active transitive verbs, the passive The Passive 
construction mentioned in § 412 (1), is often employed; i.e., 
the verb is made to agree, not with the subject, but with the 
object of the action in gender and number. As the post- 
position % docs not occur in this dialect, the subject, wdien a 
pronoun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form 
happens to exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., 
it comes to pass that very often, (as where, e.g., subject and 
object are both masc. sing.,) the construction is in outward 
form identical with the active construction of intransitive 
verbs. Examples are : ^ Tig ' that 

lord whom you (sc. Pdrvati) saw wandering in the forest ; ’ 

If ‘thou Iiast asked piety ^ 

have beaten those who have beaten me.^ 

665 . Besides the more common passive construction of 
this tense in transitive verbs, the active construction also 
very often occurs, after the regular idiom of all the 
modern eastern dialects. Thus, ^^nTTIT • • • 

^for three thousand years she ate bel* leaves / — 
where the reference is to Ufud^ afterward the wife of S/iiv. 

Similar is the construction in the following; ^ 

VTy, ^one said, take (them) alive ^blessed they 
who bore them ; ’ mm, ‘ they beheld the two 

brothers.^ 

666. Instead of the above forms of the perfect, which are 

to be regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the forms (K. 
and B.) in and and ^,) also occur. Thus, 

‘ the monkey fell at (his) feet ; ’ 


* The j^gle marmeloSf the leaves of which are held sacred to SAiv, 
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Infl. Perf. in 
the lidmdyan. 


Other Tenses 
of the Perfect. 


^ Narad the sa^e sent Garur^ ^ to ^ive/ 

and ^to take/ sometimes make the perf, and 

also and 

557. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the 

perfect participle, in the Siag,, (1) (2, 3,) and in the 

Plar.^ (1, 3,) ^ or f^^; (2) 3f. For the feminine, these 
terminations are added to the fern, form of the participle. 
Before all these endings, X[ eis often inserted or takes the place 
of a final short a. This inflected perfect is used in the active 
construction only. Examples are : — 

through the sight of thee, 1 (fern,) have become free from 
sin/ git "you know for what 

reason I have come/ "until now 1 

have remained a virgin / ^ Bhavdni 

remained in the body of Sati^* ^xif^ f^Xf^ 
lord of birds went to Birnyichii^ in^T ^ he 

declared his own name/ rnf^f ^Xf^ "they 

cast upon him trees (and) mountains / ^TV ^ 

"you have slain me like a hunter/ ‘you (O 

U)nd) have forgotten good.’ 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing., the termination is often 

substituted for thus, fxg ^ ?Ttff beaten 

me like an enemy.’ And this sometimes becomes , as in 
the future ; thus, Tfrff ^ now for what 

hast thou come and waked me?’ In the following, ^ is 
possibly the emphatic participle; «T 

" he could not tell the sorrow as it really was.’ 

b. Observe that these terminations are in like manner 

added to the irregular participles noted in § 560. Thus, 
IffX XT^, " he has robbed me of property 

and wife;’ ^ XiT^, "you have accomplished all 

(your) work.’ 

558. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect, in its 
various forms, commonly takes the place of all the tenses of 
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the perfect in High Hindi. Very rarely, however, we find a 
contingent perfect, and a past perfect formed by the com- 
bination of the perfect participle with the verb as an 
auxiliary. Thus, ^ Hit two 

brothers had gone to see the garden and, again, ifiii 

^ maiden companion, sporting 

with Slid, had gone.’ 

559. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, Trreofular Ter- 

already noticed in Braj and High Hindi, occur also with mmi^an^ 
dialectic variations, in the Rdmdyan. Thus, from ^to 

be,’ we have in the perfect, Sing,^ or ; Plur,^ 

etc. ; from , ^to determine,’ in the perfect 
^STR, ^to go,’ sometimes makes the perfect (H.H. 

plur., etc.; and also, more rarely, lUy plur. S). Besides 
these, note also, or ^killed,’ perf. plur. from and 

perf., (for H.H. from Examples are:— 

7m ^ m, ^the sorrow which then was;’ 

^people were slain by diseases and 
bereavements.’ The Rdmdyan^ besides the common present 
and future forms from also exhibits a present formed 

on the base or from the ultimate root, of the 

perf. w. Thus, ^ ‘seeing the bow, 

they went away.’ 

560. The verbs in the Rdmdyan^ 

present not only such forms of the perfect as t^pg, 

etc., but also, as in Braj, ‘did,’ ‘done;’ 

‘given,’ ‘gave;’ ‘taken,’ ‘took;’ very often 

apocopated; as, e.g., ^ i^tvf ‘whom has 

not greed made mad ? ’ 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final ^ of these forms is 
dropped by many old writers, whence etc. 

Thus, in the Sabhd Bilds, ‘ (he) has made 

affliction a touch-stone.’ 
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b. Similarly, in the Rdmdi/an, and other archaic poetry, 
the perfect of pure verbs in ^ also often terminates in iFf : 
as, ^ hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was 

enraged;’ ^all rejoiced.’ Or the termination 

may be if \ ; thus, ^ (be) went around the 

whole world.^ 

561 . In one instance, again, in the Rdmdyan^ the perfect 

is made to terminate in as in the Bhojpiiri, Maithili and 
Milgadhi dialects; thus, ejtP? ^ angrily he 

rushed toward heaven;’ where is for H.H. from 

^ to run,’ ^to rush.’ 

562 . In one passage, again, we have a perfect terminating 
in *5^^ (for the ^ just mentioned), as in the following; — 

^ again roared the Ten-headed.’ 

Snnsk. Verbal 563 . Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, 

Forins iu the 

lidnuiyan. Sanskrit or Prakrit forms are employed. Thus, for H.H, 
‘done,’ and ‘gone,’ we often find the correspond- 
ing Sk. forms, and ifir, as in the following : — %ff ^ 

^ ^ whose understanding have these not defiled?’ 

{lit., ^made unclean’); this 

way passed that day.’ 

564 . Besides the participles, referred to in the last para- 
graph, various other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the 
Rdmdyan. It will be sufficient, for the most part, merely 
to notice them, without giving lengthy examples in each 
case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasniai, of the 1st 
conj.: thus, 1st sing, or ‘I salute;’ wrf?f, 

^ behold;’ ^xiTf^ (for ^Tf^), ‘I repeat :’ 3rd plur. 
nhey behold;’ ‘they speak;’ ‘they roar;’ 

‘they behold.’ Thus, ^ 

‘whom ascetics, having toiled, behold ;’ 

‘ I salute without ceasing the glorious Rdm.^ The 2nd sing, 
of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following, in com- 
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bination with the relative and correlative pronouns : 

^thou art that which thou art; thy 

feet we adore ! ’ 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. A'tmane also occur : 

1st plur., ‘we salute;" ^ we remember;" 

‘ we worship." Examples are 
‘that lord of existence we remember;" 

^ Mdm^s lord we ever worship." 

(3) The following Sk. imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasynai, are 

also found, viz.: ‘let him extend;" ^let him 

dwell;" ‘let him save." More frecjuent is the 3rd sing, 
imper. of the subst. verb, usually in the formula of per- 
mission, 'let it be so;" as, 

' Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion." 

(4) The 2nd sing. Imper. Parasmai of two or three words 

is not infrequent; as, tnf?, ‘do thou protect;" 'do 

thou save;" thus, 'Protect, protect 

(me) ! O thou deliverer from the dread of existence ! " 

565. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, 
viz. tor fek. 5 'composed;" as, 

‘who composed the lldmdyan\^ for H. 

Sk. 3rd sing, pres., ‘ he tells ;" fr\%, for Sk. 

3rd sing. pres, from root ‘he stands;" ‘I salute," 

for Sk. 1st Sing. Atrnane^ as in 

‘again, I salute the wicked;" for Sk. 1st sing, 

pres., ‘ I adore;" as in ^ ^ I adore with- 

out ceasing the glorious llagfiubir;^ and also 
Finally, in a single instance, we have a Prakrit reduplicated 
perfect, for Sk. from ‘to increase;" as in 

the following; ‘as sensual enjoyment 

grows (even) on one serving (the gods)." 


Prak. Verbal 
Forms ill tlio 
Jiumdi/iiH, 


* For the elision of ^ initial, see §§ 52, 59. 
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Pacsive in the 
Jiumayau. 


Verbs in 
lilt liumdyan. 


666. The passive is commonly formed by conjugating the 
verb ^STPrr, ‘to go/ together with the perfect participle, or, 
more commonly, with the root of the verb combined with 
the suffix Thus, ^ ‘(the deeds 

of Rd7ti) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas ^ 

^ that is not told,^ i.e., ^ cannot be told.^ 

«. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often 
occurs, which is formed by adding to the root, after ^ as a 
union-vowel, the termination unchanged for gender or 
number; thus, «even these are wor- 

shipped in virtue of their disguise;^ 

‘ 'vith the servant of the lord of deception, deception 
is employed.^ 

567. Causal verbs are formed in the Rdimhjan^ by adding 
or nn to the root of the primitive, for the First, and ^ 
for the Second Causal. Many verbs, however, as in High 
Hindi, instead of adding these letters to the root, form the 
First Causal by lengthening or gnnatmg the medial vowel of 
the root. Both Causals occur in the following : 

I ‘he caused the 

body of the king to be washed according to the Ved^ (and) 
made a most beautiful chariot.^ ^ifT and make their 
causals, and 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in High Hindi form 

the Causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rdindiyan 
follow the other method. Thus, e.g., for H.H. ‘to 

burn,’ and ‘to call,’ the Rdmdyan often uses 

(for and as, e.g., % ‘who 

have burnt villages of Brahmans ‘ he called 
his upright servants.’ 

b. Occasionally the root of the Causal is made to termi- 
nate in instead of as in the following, where 

^fill,’ is for desire.’ 
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c. Occasionally, again, the characteristic or of the 
Causal, is contracted to Thus, in the following, 

for Txwmft; > ‘liis lips quiver, (and) 

angry are his eyes,’ 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the 
Causal, the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the 
primitive, is not infrequently neglected. Thus, for H.H. 

call,^ and ^to show,’ we have sometimes, 

as, e.g., ' thou, calling a 

Brahman.’ 

568 . The various Compound verbs explained §§ 425-465, Compouiid 
also occur in the Rdmdyan and similar poetry. But it is 
important to notice that the parts of the compound are 
separated at pleasure, often by many intervening words, or, 
again, are often inverted in order, as the exigencies of the 
metre may demand. All these various compounds, more- 
over, present forms more or less divergent from those of 
High Hindi. Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi 
with the coiij. part., the termination ^ (or \) is retained. Ex- 
amples will be found on almost every page. Thus, 

‘ liow can the moonlight forsake the moon ? ’ ; 

^ fT ^ calls, as it were, the passing traveller.’ 

So also, TETt ‘'as the servants of 

Hari rectify (all) these;" where cannot be separately 

translated, but must be connected with as a com- 
pound, = H.H. 'I- the following, again, the 

parts are inverted and the final ^ of the primary verb length- 
ened, metri gratid; ^ oR^, nhe loveliness 

of the river, who can tell?"; where ^ is for ^ 

^ H.H. 

Rem, The stu^^nt will do well to take especial notice of the separation 
and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent lengthening of 
this final ; as these are among the marked peculiarities of the poetic 
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style, which, until rccog’nized apd understood, greptly embarrass the 
reader who is familipr only with prose Hiodi. 

(2) alone is often appended to the root in participial 
combinations^ where in High Hindi we should have ^ or if. 
Thus, lit., ‘seeing jRa??i and 

Ripudal are coming along where High Hindi would have 
the first n has become f;, and the last is changed 
to to rhyme with the following stanza. 

569. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive, and Acquisitive 
Compounds present in the Jldmdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect 

participle, as in High Hindi ; as, If ^ I 

wish to marry.^ 

(2) All these are also often formed, as in High Hindi, with 

the infinitive in if. Thus, ism ‘ dost (thou) now 

wish to die ?^; 'let me go;’ 

WT^TT, 'he then began to seek for Sugriv/ 

(3) But especially common in combination with the 

secondary verb is an inflected verbal noun in ^ or 
Thus, jjin gif ^you desire to hear the 

mysterious attributes of Jtdm;^ ^ 

what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it) ; ’ 
ilfif ^5f, ^when the keepers began to forbid them.’ 

For the final n, is sometimes written ; thus, ' he 

began to tell.’ 

(4) This Tj is sometimes further reduced to ^ (metri gratid, 

t) ; thus, Bit ^ Tff ^ ‘if tl>ou wish to bathe in 

this lake, brother;’ ^ xn^, ‘whose 

exploits no one was permitted to behold.’ And n also 
becomes if; as, gif ^*RT, 'he began to 

rehearse the virtues of Jtdm Chandra,^ All these forms may 
suffer separation or inversion like those above mentioned : 
as, ifTifT, ^many arrows began to rain;’ 
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‘ he then began to repeat his own 

name.' * 

570. The Avadhi, it will be observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, Avadhi and 
closely follows the Old Baiswari of the HiUndyan, The dialect of lliwd Conju- 

does not differ widely from that of Avadh. In both we may notice in 
some words, the extreme abrasion of the leading verb before the 
auxiliaries, already noted in Kurnaoni. This is well illustrated by such 
forms as Av. ^ ^ Tf » M % T^*,) for H.ll. jriy 

R. H f, ^ 7n,= h.h. 3rirr Iirr* lu the dialect of 

Riwa, TJ final in a root is often changed to before the terminations. 

Thus, ^i}, I» both the 

dialects of Avadh and Riwa, the verbs %HT, and add the 

terminations of the perfect to tlie irregular forms, Wt^, and 

III the dialect of Avadh, ^ is often inserted instead of ^ before 
the terminations of the perfect. Thus for H.H. ilZHt ‘gone,* Av. has 
‘ made,* ^^I^T , etc., etc. In both Avadh and Riwa, 
vie find a past contingent imperfect tense analogous to tlmt mentioned at 
§ 548, as occurring in the Hdrndyan.f As previously remarked, neither 
in these nor in other Eastern colloquials does the Western Hindi 
construction with if occur. 


671. In the Bbojpiiri, Mdgadhi, and Maithili dialects, we have a still Bhojpfiri 
wider divergence from the High Hindi type of conjugation, and an 
increasing approximation to the Banguli conjugational system. Each of 
these dialects, like the Avadhi, Riwdi, and the Old Baiswari, is marked 
by a much larger use of infiected forms than we find in High Hindi. 

Thus, in addition to the periphrastic form of the present, each of these, 
like many of the western colloquials, has also an inflected present. 
Similarly, where in western dialects, the perfect participle alone is used for 
the indefinite perfect, these dialects have all retained for this tense a full 
set of inflective endings. After the same analogy, the imperfect participle, 
which in Western Hindi is employed without personal aflSxes, as a 
past contingent tense, in these dialects is furnished, for this tense, with a 
complete set of personal terminations in both genders. Especially note- 
worthy, again, is the large development of honorific forms of conjugation. 


♦ This is a coiTuption of — the ^ marking the place of 

the elided ^ . Compare the remarks in § 99. 

t See Table XXII. _ 
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While in the Avestern Hindi these are restricted to certain persons of the 
imperative and, rarely, the future, in these dialects tliey are employed in 
all tenses. In Maithili, indeed, one may say that we have tAvo complete 
corijug*ations, the one honorific, the other non-honorific. 

While singular and plural forms occur, much confusion exists as to 
their use. In particular, plural forms are constantly used for the singular 
in an honorific sense, wliere no special honorific forms exist. The rules as 
to the shortening of long vowels under certain conditions, Avith their 
exceptions, as given in 117, 118, are to be carefully noted. They 
receive illustration in all the following Tables. 

572 . The paradigms of the inflected present and preterite, in Bhojpuri, 
etc., are given in Table XXI. It is to be observed that the rule for the short- 
ening of an antepenultimate voAvel, Avhich is applied in the preterite, is not 
applied in the present. Thus, Ave have ‘ I see,’ but ‘ I saAv.’ 

Besides the forms given in the Tables, the inflected present has honorific 
forms in | and for the 2nd and 3rd persons. In Saran, besides the 
forms gi\’en in the Tables, the inflected perfect indefinite has the folloAving 
honorific forms. The 1st person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination ; as, ^ ‘ I 

saw the king;’ and, to express respect to an object in the 2nd person, it 
takes the termination as, < I saw your 

honour.’ The 2nd person, to express respect to an object in the 3rd 
person, takes the termination as, H ^TffW % ‘you 

BHAV the gentleman.’ 

a. To form a non-honorific plural, may he affixed to the plural 
terminations in the verbal conjugation throughout ; this is written in 
Grierson’s Grammar as a separate Avoid ; thus, ^o, * they saAv.’ 

Also, ill Sfiraii, the 2nd person plural of the inflected perfect indefinite 
takes the termination Avlieii it is intended to show contempt to an 

object in the 3rd person; as, cf ‘you beat the 

barber;’ Avhere ‘the barber’ is spoken of with contempt. 

673. In the inflected perfect indefinite, neuter verbs commonly, though 
not invariably, drop the terminations If and in the 3rd masc. 

singular, and also take in the 3rd fern, singular, and ^ in the 3rd fern, 
plural. Thus Avhile the nctiA^e transith^e verb, lias the 3rd masc. 

singular, ‘ be saAV ;’ 3rd fern, singular, ‘ she shav ; ’ and 

3rd fern, plural, they (fern.) saAV the neuter verb, ‘to 
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fall,’ more commonly has, for each of these respectively, 
and 

674. The periphrastic present imperfect in etc. (Table XX), 

differs only in appearance and not in meaning, from the full periphrastic 
form with the present participle and auxiliary. It has been formed from 
it by the omission of the initial of according to § 80, and the 

common change of to T, and fusion of the auxiliary with the principal 
verb. 

675. Bhojpuri makes tlie Noun of Agency by adding to the root either 

the suffix or TTTT; thus, from to see,’ we have 

‘one who sees,’ or also . Three forms of the 

verbal noun occur. The first consists of the root alone ; the second is 
formed by the addition of ^ ; the third, by the addition of ^ to the root. 

Of these the oblique forms terminate respectively in JJ, *^“*1 
W. only) or %. Thus, from ‘ to see,’ we have the following 

forms, viz: (>n the W., ; ^^3^, obi., (i'l 

the tv., obi., (only in the W.,) 

a. Beaines makes the acc. singular of tlic verbal noun in 
giving as examples, ‘ they noiiM not give a heai iiig 

WT, ‘ it will probably be.’ But this idiom, it may he remarked, 

is not confined to Bhojpuri, as I have often heard in the Central Doab 

such expressions as ‘ he will not drink ^ 

‘ they will not mind.’ According to Beames, for the conjunctive participle 
as given in the Tables, Bhojpuri commonly uses the oblique perfect 
participle with a postposition ; thus, on knowing,’ etc. 

576. Ill the present imperfect, besides the periphrastic form with tlie M&gadhi 

Conjugation 

imperfect participle, common in other Hindi dialects, Magadlii also 
substitutes for the imperfect participle, an oblique form of the verbal noun, 
in combination with the auxiliary; giving such alternative forms as 

ft, ‘I am seeing,’ and ^ or etc., ‘ I see.’ An 

analogous periphrastic tense is also formed with the same oblique verbal 
noun in combination with the past tense of the substantive verb, etc. ; 
as, etc., rendered by Grierson simply, ‘ I saw,’ etc. 

677. In the past contingent perfect, may be added to emphasize 
the idea of past time. In the inflected perfect the following differ- 
ences obtain between active and neuter verbs. In the 2ud singular. 
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besides the terminations used in the active verb,* neuter verbs also have 
wr and 88 or thou didst fall/ In the 3rd singular, 

instead of the terminations and of active verbs, neuter verbs 

have ^ and ns, e.g., or ‘ he struck,’ but 

or he fell/ In the 3rd plural, neuter verbs do not use 

the terminations cjif and In the periphrastic tenses with the 

perfect participle, where active verbs take the oblique form of the 
participle, as in ‘ had I seen,* and 1^, ‘ I shall have 

struck,* neuter verbs use the direct form, as, ‘ had I fallen 

^ shall have fallen/ 


678. The Noun of Agency, in Magadhi, is formed hy the addition to 
the verbal noun in ^ or fif of the affix • The verbal nouns, except 
that in as in fihojpuri, have an oblique form, in p and 


Maithilf 

Conjugation. 


679. The MaithiH is distinguished from all the dialects exhibited in 
this Grammar, by the extraordinary exuberance of its verbal forms. 
Although only a part of the tenses are exhibited in full in the Tables, it 
possesses all the tenses which are found in High Hindi, and in each of these 
uses a bewildering variety of diverse forms, equalled in no other dialect. 


680. As already observed, Maithili is remarkable among the dialects 
of North India, for its frequent use of that Prakritic of which we have 
had frequent occasion to speak, and which seems to have had so much 
influence in determining the form of a large number of Tadhhava words in 
the dialects of North India. But while in most of the Hindi dialects this 
^ , where once used, has disappeared, giving rise to new combinations of 
then concurrent vowels, in Maithili, as to a much more limited extent in 
Mdgadhi, it still maintains its place, and most of all in the verbal forms. 
In these it is sometimes added to the root, as, e.g., in the substantive verb, 
for sometimes to the tense stem, as in ‘he saw’ 

(tense stem, ‘they struck;’ and sometimes, again, 

to the personal terminations, especially those in and as, 

‘ you will see ; ‘ be fell ; ’ and occasionally to others, as, 

2nd plur. imperative, ‘sleep ye;* ‘ you will obtain.’ 

Rarely 7f is similarly added ; as in the strong form of the present of the 
defective auxiliary substantive verb, , etc., for If. 


* See Table XXI. 
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681. In Maithili conjugation, a long vowel preceding ^ or in a 

final syllable, is regularly shortened in any tense but the contingent future. 
Thus, for the Magadhi inflected perf. 3rd sing., ‘he became,’ 

Maithili has so also the imperfect participle of ‘to see,’ 

with a light final syllable, is ; but with the heavy termination in 

XJ is shortened to JI, giving 

a. In the Tables will be noticed many terminations containing an 
aspirated mute, as , etc. These have arisen from the union of ^ 

with a preceding smooth mute. Thus, flpiV, is for 
for ’ etc- 

682. All the periphrastic tenses denoting perfect or complete action 

are formed in Maithili after a two-fold manner ; viz , by the combination 
of the auxiliary, either with the perfect participle, as in Western Hindi; 
or with the inflected perfect, peculiar to these eastern dialects. In the 
former case, the direct form of the participle is used in the neuter verb, 
the oblique form in the active, and the auxiliary alone is inflected ; in the 
latter case, the inflections attach only to the leading verb, and tbe 
auxiliary is used throughout in the 3rd pers. singular. These two forms 
are used with equal frequency, and appear to have the same meaning.* 
Examples are : — or fan;^ ‘ I have fallen 

or ‘ beaten.’ 

683. In the inflected perfect, the terminations differ to some extent in 
the case of active and of neuter verbs, as follows : 

In the 2nd masc. singular, besides the terminations of active verbs, 
neuter verbs may take and fT. 

In the 3rd masc. singular, transitive verbs take the terminations, 

%3|i, neuters either take no termination, or else XJ, 

or 

In the 3rd masc. plural, transitives take the terminations, cfiT, 1^, 
^1. ““<1 neuters, ff’?, 

and ’SRIfl- 

In the 3rd fern, plural, transitives take the terminations, 
tt! , and neuters, t. and ttf- 

684. It is to be noted that the majority of Maithili verbal forms to 
some extent may be used interchangeably, the difference being merely 
a matter of local or personal habit. This remark, however, is not of 
universal application, and the use of certain forms is determined by another 
principle. While in all the Hindi dialects, different forms are to some 


* See Table XX. 
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extent employed, according* as it is desired to refer to the subject of the verb 
respectfully, or otherwise ; in Maithili, this distinction is extended so as 
also to include reference, honorific or non-honorific, also to the object of 
the verb. Grierson g-ives the following’ principles as regulating the 
preference of verbal forms in so far as they are determined by this 
latter consideration. 

(1) When the object, direct or indirect, in any person, is referred to 

with much respect, the terminations in or are commonly 

employed. In the 2nd plural, when an object in the 3rd plural is referred 
to with respect, the termination is used. 

(2) When the object, direct or indirect, is in the 1st or 3rd person and 

is regarded as inferior, the terminations in and are used. 

(3) AVhen the object, direct or indirect, is in the 2nd person, and is 
regarded as inferior to the speaker, th^ terminations ending in or 

are preferred. 

When it is referred to with respect, is employed. The same 

terminations are used with reference to an object in the 3rd person, 
regarded as inferior, when the subject is in the 2nd person. 

In the contingent future, negative contingent imperfect, and the 
inflected perfect, the 1st personal forms are often used in an honorific 
sense for the 2nd.* 

585. In those conjugational forms which are formed with the imperfect 
participle and an auxiliary, it is to be observed that the of the 
participle is often elided, in which case the participle and auxiliary 
are written as one word. Thus one may say and w’rite, either 

or ‘I see;’ or ‘I was seeing;’ 

or ‘ I WHS falling,’ etc., etc.f In the west, this Ig is 

sometimes changed to giving such forms, e.g., as for 

or ‘he sees.’ But this change is not made in the 

1st pers. singular. 

586. In Maithili, the Noun of Agency is formed either by the aflSx 

added to the root, or by the affixes or ^T^T» added to the 


* For full explication and illustration of these rules, see Seven 
Grammars, part vi. pp. 32-36. 

t Compare the analogous formation of the Bh. pres, imperf., 
etc., for etc, where, however, the initial letter of the auxiliary, 

instead of the Xf of the participle, suffers elision. Vid. supra., § 574. 
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verbal noun in or f^. The Verbal Nouns are formed as in Bhojpun, 
with variants, 'as in for for The first form is 

inflected to JJ, or the second, to and tlie third, to Tiius, from 
‘ to see,’ come the verbal nouns, or ol>l., or 

or old., ; and obi., 

587. With the possible exception of '3‘TWT» ‘to determine,’ — ns to the Bh., M^., and 
existence of which in these dialects I have no iiiforination — the verbs note<l 

as irregular in High Hindi, § 391, are also irregular in the east. Also 
‘to seize,’ follows the conjnj>ation of These two in 

Hhojpuri, Ahigadhi, and Maithili substitute and ^*5 for and 
in the infinitive, and the conjunctive and perfect participles, with their 
derived tenses, giving such forms as the following : Bh. inf., 
perf. 3rd sing., = H.H. TT ; i^ft. conj. part., '^o or 

^ ^-s, = 11.11. ; Rig. pelf. 3rd sing., = H.H. The 

substitution of ^ for in tlie root of H.H. ‘ to 

often takes place in Bhojpuri also in the contingent future, the past 
conting. imperfect, and the infinitive. The same is true also in N. and 
W. AJaithili ; in central and eastern Maithili, however, the irregularity is 
confined to the perfect participle and its derived tenses, and the infinitive ; 
while in the extreme south, the verb is regular throughout. In some 
parts of the Maithili area, J{o is the substitute for giving, e.g., such 
forms as the perf. part., or ‘dead,*= H.H. ^^1 . Other 

instances of these irregularities are the following : Bh. past conting. 
imperf. 3rd sing., ^ ^ <TT » ‘had he died;’ N. Mt. past 

conting. imperf. 1st sing., ‘had I died;’ imjierf. part., 

‘dying.’ or ‘ lo *'oot for in the 

perfect jiarticiple and the derived tenses, as in High Hindi. In all these 
dialects, the verbs or ‘to give,’ or ‘to take,’ are 

extremely irregular throughout ; but lack of space forbids the full 
exhibition of their peculiarities. They are given wdth abundant fulness 
in Grierson’s Seven Grammars. 

588. All the three dialects under present discussion, form First and Bh., Mg., and 

Second Causals from verbal roots, as in High Hindi. The mode of 
formation agrees with the Braj ; viz., is added for the First, and 

for the Second Causal. The last ^ is often softened to "g, and this, 
again, is combined with a preceding vow'el, giving, e.g., from , * to 

see,’ H.H. f^WTT. Variations 

from this type occur in Magadlii, which also optionally makes Causals by 
adding and ; and also in Maithili, which in some sub-dialects 
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adds HJ)K for the First Causal, as High Hindi ; or, again, Iiardens the 
^ of the causal to if. 

Bh., Mg., and 589. All these eastern dialects, like High Hindi, form a periphrastic 
Mt. Passive, passive by the combination of the perfect participle with the various 
dialectic equivalents of the H.H. verb, to go;’ wbicli is then 

coiijiigated throughout in combination with the participle. In addition to 
this, Bhojpuri and Maithili present also an inflected pas‘^ive conjugation, 
formed by the addition of ’^ff to the root of the primitive verb. Hence 
we have, eg., from the active ‘to see,’ the passive infinitive 

* to be seen,’ as well as the inflected causal, ‘ to be caused 

to see,* ‘ to be shown.* It should be nr)ted, however, that this inflected 
passive is not equivalent to the other periphrastic form, hut rather 
indicates, not that something is done, but that it can be done ; as 
in the High Hindi idiom, wdth the periphrastic passive, 
i sfCt' 3iT7Tt, ‘this book cannot be read by me;’ where 

Bliojpuri, e.g,, would have the inflected passive form, instead of 

W t Vmnpouud Potontial, and Completive Compound 

Verbs. ''erhs are formed in Bhojpun, JMagadhi, and Maitlnli, as in High Hindi, 

by adding the verbs indicated in §§ 427-434 to the root form of the simple 
verb. But sometimes ^ is added to the root, as in the Rfiinayan, and 
also, in S. IMaithili, JF. Also in S. Maithili, in Potentials, is 

sometimes used instead of Completives are commonly formed 

from the root, with or without the added or JJ ; but Maithili sometimes 

uses instead of this, the verbal noun in giving such alternative forms 

tts and ^TTJJ^ ‘ he has done eating.’ 

591. Frequeiitatives are formed as in Western Hindi, by conjugating 

the verb or ?RT^,= H.H. qST’O, with the verbal iionii which 

agrees in form with the perfect participle. Hence we have, for H.H. 

Xlift. ‘‘'•"lie often,’ HIi. Mt. 

"^37^ In some places Maithili uses in this comhiiiation the 

verbal noun in instead of that in Desideratives are formed, as in 
High Hindi, after the same analogy, only substituting the verb or 

for 

592. All these eastern dialects add the dialectic equivalents of H.H. 

nod to the inflected form in JpT of the verbal noun of 

any verb, to form, by means of these severally, Inceptives, Permissives, 
and Acqnisitives. In Maithili, the verbal noun sometimes takes the 
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inflection ^ instead of JJ, These forms, it will be observed, are essentially 
identical with those found in the Rdmayan, noted § 568 (1). Thus, we have, 
e.g., Bh., = H.H. ‘he began to say;* Mg., 

‘please let me speak;* Mt., ‘to he 

allowed to sit,* etc., etc. This same form is also sometimes used in all 
these dialects with instead of the verbal noun in to form 

Desideratives ; as in Bh., ^ ‘he is about to <lie.* But in 

Bhojpuri, when not immediate futurition but desire is to be expressed, 
these oblique forms are followed by the postposition ^ or 

693. In many parts of the MaitbiU country, Continuatives and 
Progressives are formed, not only with the imperfect, but also with tlie 
perfect participle, after the analogy of, e.g., H.H. ‘ they are 

going away.* It is to be noted, however, that this particular combination, 
although so common in High Hindi, is not used either in Maithili or in 
Mdgadhi. Its place is taken by the Intensive compound, 
or 

594. In the Tables of Conjugation which follow, only two 
of the periphrastic tenses arc given under each participle ; 
but it is to be understood that in most of the dialects * the 
other periphrastic tenses may be formed in the same manner 
as in High Hindi. The conjugation of the most important 
tenses of ^to be^ or ^to become/ is given first, as this 

is used in some of its forms as an auxiliary. It has not 
been thought necessary to give in every instance all the 
alternative forms in each dialect where such exist. Tliey 
can be supplied, where wanting, from the preceding paradigms. 

N.B. It is to be noted that Bhojpuri, besides the verb as given 

in the Tables, has also a strengthened form of the same, which is 

regularly conjugated throughout, after tlie manner of a neuter verb, and 
may also be used as an auxiliary; also, that in this dialect the nom. masc. 
plural is used for both genders in both numbers, and that other forms 
specially assigned to these in the Tables are rare and poetic. It should 
also be noted that besides the perfect, given in Table XIX., 

Magadhi has also, like many other dialects, a perfect from the root 
Ho. Ht. etc., regularly conjiigated in both numbers. 

* Naipali seems to be the chief exception ; in the Naipiili Gospel, ul 
least, most of the periphrastic teases do nut occur. 
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697 . The Imperfect Participle presents two general types ; the one, 
ending in a con'^onant or short vowel, at, e.g., the archaic kahant, Br. Participle. 
kahtu, K. kahat ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalanto or 
chaldoy Br. chaltau, M. chaltOy H.H. chaltd. All these forms have 
arisen from the Sk. pres. part. Par. in at ; the n which in one or two 
diale(!ts appears before t, belongs to the original Sk. base, and in Prakrit 
was always retained throughout the declension of the participle.* * * § 


a. In accordance with the principles already illustrated, we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle ; 
and the longer to an atigmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix 
ka.f Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. nom. 
masc. sing., chalan (from clialat), Pr. chalanto, archaic H. chalant, K. 
chalnii, Br. chaltu or chalatu, E.H. chalat\X and from an augmented 
Prakrit form, chalantako, O. chalanto and chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto, 
and, finally, H.H. chaltd. Tlie inflections are explained in ^ 190, a, h. 

The unique Kumdoni form in n{in is connected by Beames with a form in 
ante. This last form I have heard in the adjacent state of Gayhwdl near 
the snowy ranges, which confirms Beames’ explanation. 

698. The Perfect Participle occurs under three general forms, 
which, the Ist ends in a, the 2nd, in a long vowel, d, o, au, or e* In the participle. 
3rd form, I is the characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are derived from the Sk. past pass, 
participle in ta. The Ist form is to be explained, ns in the imperf. 
participle, as having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms 
have come from an increased Prakrit participle, ending in taka for 
The y which in Br. and M. precedes the vowel-termination, has arisen 
from the i which, according to Vnraruchi, was inserted before the par- 
ticipial terminatimi much more freely in Prakrit than in Sanskrit,!! To 
illustrate, the Eastern perf. participle, chala or dial, (in the passive 
conjugation, chali,) has been reduced from the Sk. participle chalitah\ 


* Vid. Monier-Williams : Sansk. Grammar, § 141 ; Lassen: Inst. Ling. 
Prac., § 127 (1). So also Beames, except that he refers the E.H., inf. in )i 
to the Sk. neut. verbal noun in nam. See Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., § 74. 

t Vid. § 100. 

X Vid. § 85. 

§ So also Beames: Comp. Gramm , vol. iii., p. 124. 

II Vid. Prd^. Prak.\ viL, 32. 
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while from a Prakrit participle, chalitakdh^ have come the longer forms, 
tlius : — Pr. chalitukah, chalitaOy chal'iao, Br. chalyau, M. chdlyOf K. 
chalo, H.H. chald. 

a. In the peculiar adjective form of the Mdrwdri participle, formed with 
tlie affix ro, as chdlyoro^ etc., ro is identical with the same affix in the 
pronominal adjectives, and is to l)e connected witii the Sanskrit diminutive 
affix r, which in Prakrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no 
suggestion of a diminutive sense. Similarly Sindlii adds to tliese partici- 
ples, ro or lo, and Maratlii, Idy all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwdli participle in e, may be explained by the 
substitution of a for i as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a euphonic y, 
instead of sandhi as in the other dialects ; thus ; — chaldoy chalayOy 
chulayay chale."^ 

(2) It has been common to regard the I of the perfect participle in the 
eastern Hindi dialects, — found also in Gujerdti,’ Marathi, Bangdli, and 
Oriya, — as having arisen from the t of the Sanskrit participle, through dy 
dy and r. But inasmuch as the change supposed, of r to /, is the exact 
reverse of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words, it is 
highly improbable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in 
this participle only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form 
in ly (which is found also in the Prakrit dialects, coexistent with those in 
d and r,) historically followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore 
inclined to believe, that in this participle in /, we have a form as ancient 
as the Sanskrit participle in ty and having no connexion with it.f 

(3) The irregular perfect participle of some verbs, ending in wa, wa, 
etc., is to be connected with the Sk. perf. pass, participle in na. Many 
verbs which in Sanskrit formed this participle with in Prakrit preferred 
the affix na. Thus, e.g., we have in Prakrit, diniKty for Sk. dattUy whence 
H. dindy etc., for diyd, 

599. The Conjunctive Participley in most of its forms, at least, must, I 
think, be connected with the Sk. indecl. past act. participle in ya or tvd. 


* Vid., § 79, b, 

t Since this was written, the same view has been suggested and argued 
at length by Beanies, who suggests a comparison with the Slavonic I of 
the preterite. See his Comp, Gramm. ^ vol. iii., pp. 135, 136. 
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(1) The Sk, termination ya in Prakrit became /a, wlience, e.g-., from 
Sk. chalya^ Pr. chalia, Br. etc., vlialiy and vhal. When the signiticaiit 
termination had thus almost or quite vanished, the ctirrcsponding 
participle of the ever convenient ro(>t kri, ^ to <lo,’ viz., kari or Avir, (Sk. 
krityuy Pr. Araria,) was pressed into service, and appended to the remainder 
of tlie old participle; whence, Br. chalikuriy H.H. chalkary etc. The 
other affix, kc or kai, is another ft)rm of this same participle, and has 
arisen from kariy by the elision of an<l sandhi of a and i.* * * § A still 
further reduction gives us the Garhwiili affix, ky for Arc, as, e g , in vidrik, 

(2) a. In the d which is added to the root in Mairw Ari, to form such 
conjunctive participles as maruncy sununcy etc., we probably have the 
remaimler of the other Prakrit affix of the past act. ]>articiple, viz., tuna 
or dnay for the ancient Vedic tvdnam,^ Tims, e.g., for the Sk. mritvd, 
Prakrit had maraunay whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic 
laws, fuarauny inaraUy and mariiy as in Mair. tuarune. 

b. For the explanation of the syllable «c, however, we must look 
elsewhere. For although one might he tempted at first thought to see in 
this n the n of the old Prakrit affix linay as in the n of the similar Mardthi 
participle, it is clear that this would not account for the lengthened form 
in ne. The true analogue of this J\lairw'Ari participle is to be hmnd, not in 
this participle in unuy but in the (lujerati participle in InCy {ine)y in which i 
represents the remainder of the other Prakrit affix t«, while «c, as Beames 
has correctly observed, is to be identified in origin with the ne or nen 
which, in Gujerfiti and some Hindi dialects, is the sign of the objective ; 
a form derived from the Sk. participle, lagya, H.H. lagiy through the 
common change of an initial I to w, an elision of g, and sandhi of the then 
concurrent vowels.§ Both the Gujerdti and Mairw^ri forms thus rest upon 


* This is still u^ed in E. Hindi in some phrases, for H.H. karke. 
Thus, have heard a villager say, kas kc jub"^ H.H. kaisd karke j doge y 
lit., ‘ doing what, will you go ? i.e., ‘ how will you go ?.’ This succession 

of forms seems clearly to show that Trumpp, in his excellent Sindhi 
Grammar, is mistaken in identifying this ke with the Sindhi jcy of the 
same participle, and so with the Sk. affix, ya, Pr. ia. Vid. Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 283. 

t Vid. Monier- Williams, Sansk. Grammar, § 555, a, 

J Comp, Gramm,, vol. iii., p. 233. 

§ For illustrations, see Beames ; Comp.Gramm., vols. i., p. 248, ii., p. 260. 
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OnVin oi 
(»t‘ 

Agency. 


Origin of Con- 
tiiii:-. Future 
and Inti. Pres. 


the Sk. indecl. past art. participle ; the former on the common form in ya, 
the latter on the Vedic form in tvdnam ; the former yielding’ the termina- 
tion i, the other, d. Then, where the other dijilects added to this abraded 
form, the conjunctive participle of kart, Mairvviiri, with Gujerati, took 
for the same purpose the same participle of lagnd* 

(3) With another form of this participle in iydna 498) may be 
compared another Prakrit form in ddni\ ns, e.g., kanddni^ u hence, if d 
he cli<led, and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydna. In the suffix 
her of the Kumaonf form of this participle, unexplained in the former 
edition, I now recognize, with Ilearnes, the Sk. beU^ H. heVy ‘time;’ thus, 
Ku. kari heVy = H.H. karke, is, lit., ‘ at the time of doing.’ 

600 . Of the affixes ivdla and hardy used with the inflected infinitive to 
form the iVoMW of Agency y tvdlu is the Sk. pdlakoy and hardy Sk. kdrukaA 
This etymology of ivdld may be illustrated by H. gwdldy for Sk. gopdlaka. 
I’he h of hdrdy if not organic, from kh for ky was inserted tt> prevent the 
hiatus caused hy the early elision of the k ; thus, the order of derivation 
would be, e.g., dudanxkdrdy chalanidrdy chalanihdrd. By a further elision 
of r and hardening of U etc., chalan’idrd readily yields the Naipali form, 
chalanyd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore, in fact, an 
objective genitive, under the government of a suffix. 

601 . The tense-f<»rms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent 

Future (and in old Hindi, also as abs. fut. and pres.,), have all arisen from 
Prakrit modifications of the Sk. present Parasmai. It is to be noted that 
Prakrit often substituted for the Sk. terminations, in the 1st sing, and 
plur., the full forms of the substantive verb, viz., sing., amhiy — Sk. aamiy 
and plur., amhoy = Sk. smuh. On the strength of this anal(>gy, I 

assume a Pr. 3rd sing, in atthiy = Sk. asti. This will explain, as the 
regular Pr. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, in hi,X Similarly, I 
would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Prakrit form, ahantiy 
for asanti (Sk. santi}y of the substantive verb, as the original of the Hindi 


* In the former edition I expressed a different opinion, failing to see 
the bearing on the question, of this termination ine of the Gnj. participle. 

t So Tiumpp, Sindht Grammary p. 75, and Beanies, Comp. Gramm,y 
vol. iii., p. 238. Others have suggested dhurakoy as in 1st ed. 

X Beames supposes the A to be inserted to prevent hiatus after elision 
of the Prakrilic d. 
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form in hin. The following* table, with the appended notes, will enable 
the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


PRESENT. 


Sanskrit. 


Prakrit. 


Hindi Forms. 


1. chaldmi. 

2. chalasi* 

3. chalati, 

1 . chaldmalu 

2. chalatha, 

3. chalanti. 


f chaldmi, 
clialamhi. 

chalasi, 

( chaladi, 
chaliii. 
{chalatthi) ? 
\{chalasati) ? 

f chalcuna. 
\^chalamhOy -ha, 

( chaldmu, 
chaladham, 
chalaha, 
{chalahanti)} 
chalenti, 
chalajja. 


chulduuf ehalauny chaluij, etc. 

S chalanif c/ialahi, chaliii^ 
chalaif dude. 

f dialahiy chaliii, chalai. 

^chale. 

chal(hi, chalaun, chalun, 
chalahin, chalain, dialen, 
chalin, chalan, chalin. 

^chalahu, chalau, chalo. 
^chald. 

chalahin, chalan, chaliVui, 
chalain, chaley,, chalai, chalin, 
chalayyan, chalc. 


Rem. 1. The 1st pers. forms, sing, and plur., present a difficulty of 
which I can offer no solution better than that suggested by Beames, that 
they have arisen from an exchange of the sing, and plur. forms, or perliaps 
by a transfer of the 3rd plur. to the 1st pers., in the speech of the 
illiterate.* 


Rem. 2. In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for 
a after the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the termina- 
tions in Old Hindi. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other 
Hindi forms. 


602 . According to Vararuchi,t Prakrit sometimes substituted jja and 
jjd for the proper affixes of the present and definite future. Hence have 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 105, 106. 
t Prdk. Prak., vii., 20. 
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Orip^in of 
Future fur)n> 


arisen the dialectic Hindi pres, and fut. forms in aya and as mariya^ 
rnaraya = martd hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Vararuchi,* who states that jja or jjd was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future, and imperative. 

603. (1) The various inflected forms of the Ahmlute Future, with s otv h 
as the characteristic letter, are all to be connected, not with the 1st future, 
as has been suggested, but rather with the 2nd future, of the Sk. verb. 
The nji of the Sk. tense, had already become h in the Apabhransic Prakrit.f 
Space will not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables 
will suffice for illustration. 


Sanskrit. 


FUTURE. 

Prakrit. 


Hindi Forms. 



1. chalishydmi. 

I chalusdmi,-himi, 


ychalissarn. 

'J 

2. chalishyasi. 

{ chalissasi, ~hm, 
ychalihissasi. J 


3. chalishyati. 

r (chalissatthi) ? 

1 cAa/iwai. 


1. chalishydmah. 

r chalissdmo, etc. 

1 ch alihissd w o,;|:etc. 


2. ch allshy atha. 

f chalissadha. 



1 (chalissadha ti) ? 


3. chalishyanti. 

f chalissanti, 

1 chalihissanti. 


( chdlasylin, chdlusiin, etc. 
chdlahdn, chalihaun, 
chalaihaun, etc. 
chdlast, chdluhi, 
chalihasi, chdlihuhi, 
chalaihai, chalihai, 
fChdlasi, chdlahi, 

-j chalihahi, chalihai, 

^ chalaihai. 

{chdlasydn, chdlahdn, 
ychalihahin, chalihain, 
ichdlasyo, chdlaho. 
ychalihahu, chalihau, 
ichdlasi, chdlahl, 
ychalihahiri, chalihain. 


(2) In the former edition I suggested that in the futures of the h type 
we might perhaps recognize a fragment from the Sk. suhst. verb, hhd. 


Prdk, Prak,, vii., 21. 

t Lassen : Inst, Ling, Prac,, §§ I77> 1 ; 186, 2. 

I Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination 
throughout. Hence, doubtless, come the longer inflected forms in the 
Rdrndyan, 
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after the analog-y of the Latin future in bo. But the considerations urged 
by Beames in his Comp. Gramm. y vol. iii., since publislied, have led me to 
change my mind, and I now agree with him in deriving tliese b futures 
from the Sk. fut. pass, participle in tavyuniy Pr. invvamy comhiued in 
some of the dialects with fragments of the suhst. verh, as. Against the 
derivation of tliis fut. b from bhuy it is urged (1) tliat the bh of bha in all 
other cases has become, in the modern dialects, not by l)ut h ; and (2) that 
it always retains the characteristic vowel, o. To these considerations I 
would add (3) that the derivation from the Sk. fut. pass, participle is 
confirmed by the fact that in modern Hindi, tlie inf. in ndy confessedly 
derived from the other Sk. fut. pass, participle in aniya, is used in 
combination with the suhst. verb, to denote futurity (commonly with a 
suggestion of necessity), after the very manner supposed by Beames’ 
hypothesis.* In Sanskrit, the cojuila was commonly omitted with this 
participle, a usage probably represented by the Old Baiswari indcidinahle 
future in bay where, e.g., mdribity represents Pr. mdriabhoy for Sk. 
mdritavyd. In the Riwai ftwms, Sing., (1) mdravyenuy (*2) mdrtbes; Plur. 
(1) mdrabaiy (2) mdriboy we have the combination, for greater precision, 
of the participle with fragments of the substantive verb. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit 
future failed to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its 
place, by reason of its great diversity of use, had hecome (piite imhdinite 
in meaning, the people constructed a new future, by adding to the various 
forms of the present, one of tw'o new terminations. I'hese terminations 
now exist, the one as gauy gOy or gdy the other as loy Idy or lyo. Of these, 
the former is the past pass, participle of the Sk. gamy ‘ to go,’ gatahy 
Pr. gao. Lo may be connected with the Sk. pass, participle la^noy Pr. 
laggOy of the root lag.^ Their inflections are derived as in Tadhhava 
nouns of the same terminations. 

* So in Sanskrit, this participle was already sometimes used to denote 
simple futurity, with no suggestion of propriety or obligation. See 
Monier-Williams : Sansk. Gramm. y § iK)7. 

t Beames has assigned to these future terminations in gd and /o, the 
same origin as above suggested in the former edition. He adds the 
confirmatory illustration of the latter case, that in all the modern Aryan 
languages of India, the verb lagnd is used in combination with other 
verbs in an inceptive sense. Vid. Comp. Gramm.y vol. iii. 160-163. The 
relation of gd to the tense stem is illustrated by the fact that it is even yet 
occasionally separated from it by the emphatic particle hiy as in kardn hi gd. 

•25 
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Rem, In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, 
compare with the gd future the English idiom, ‘ I am going to say,* which 
is nearly equivalent to the future, ‘ I shall say.’ 


Origin of Im- 
perative 
Forms. 


604. In the Imperative the A-forms, ba, bi, bo, etc., represent the Sk. 
future pass, participle, in tavya. The 2nd sing, in 8u, si, appears to stand 
for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. ilitm. in sva, Pr. ssu. The common 2nd plur. 
imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, ahu, 
which we may, with Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. Altm. 
in dhvam ; so that the order of derivation would he, e.g., chaladhvum, 
chalahun, chalahu, chalau, chalo. Or it may be connected, like the 2nd 
plur. present, with the Prakrit termination dham. The imp. 2nd sing, in 
hi is to be identified with ^he Sk. termination hi of the same, in verbs of 
Classes 2, 3, 5, and 9, and the dhi, which in Vedic Sanskrit was the 
universal termination of the 2nd sing, imperative. The 2nd sing, in n 
and the 3rd sing, forms in si, hi, e, ai, etc., as also the 1st and 3rd plur. 
in eri, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a Prakritic confusion of the 
imperative terminations with those of the present. The following table 
will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Sanskrit. Prakrit. Hindi Forms. 



1. chaldni. 

chaldmu. 

chalaun, chalun. 

cc 

■< 

2. chala. 

ichalasu, chaldhi. 

Jchalasu, chalasi, chalahi. 

C 

1 chala. 

ychalu, chala, chale, etc. 


3. ehalatu. 

chaladu, chalau. 

chain, chale, etc. 


1. chaldma. 

chaldmo, etc. 

chalen, etc. 


2. chalata. 


(chalahu, chalau. 

o: 

chalaha, chaladham. 




1 chalo. 

£ 

3. chalantu. 

chalantu. 

chalen, etc. 


Origin of Re- 605. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to he explained by 
spectful Forms above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal 
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terminations.* The following" comparisons will illustrate the derivation : 
Pr. 2nd plur. imp. (alternative form), chalijjadham (or 
O.H. chaliyahUj Mdr. etc., chalijyo or chaUjo^ H.H. chalii/o. Or, again, 
2nd plur. Pr. challijjuha, {chalijjda), Br. chalijjai or chaUje (for 
chalijjaya)y H.H. chaliye. 


606. As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by Origin of 
combination with the auxiliary suhst. verb, we may hero briefly indicate Subst! Verb, 
the origin of its various forms. These have arisen, in High Hindi, from 
the Sk. radicals, as, bhii, andsMf/; and, besides these, in other dialects, from 
the radicals, Sk. rah, vrity lag, and Pr. aclic/ih. 


(1) To as must he referred the pres., /latit haiy etc., uith its dialectic 
variants. But, as Beames has tnily said, it is impossible to derive these 
from the Prak. amhi, (for Sk. and they apparently compel ns to 

assume another Pr. form, wherein as was conjugated, like most Prakrit 
verbs, after the model of bliUy adding a to tlie root in the present. 
Assuming this, then the order of derivation, as illustrated in the Hindi 
dialects, will be as follows: — Shi^,y (1) Sk. asmiy Pr. {aha mi:) O.B. 
ahahuy A. ahenmjy Br. hau7_iy H.H. hiiny R. an, (2) Sk. assiy Pr. (ahasi:) 
O.B. ahasiy ahahiy dhiy ahaiy ahai ; A. ah(}Sy ahasy ahCy etc., etc., after the 
analogy of other derivatives from the Sk. present. The suggestion of 
Beames that to this same root we are probably to refer the Mfir. oast tense, 
ho (for Sk. saw^o), = H.H. t/idy is corroborated by the fact that this 
tendency to substitute h for Sy is characteristic of the Marwfiri. To the 
same root, I am now inclined, with Beames, to assign K. hatOyX for Sk. 
pres, participle, saiito ; though the change from a present to a past sense, 
is a difficulty which is hardly yet removed. 


* On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says : 
“ Conjicio . . . arctius limitatnm fuisse regiilam ab aliisy et rvlatiirn esse 
incrernentum potissimum ad foDnaSy quae potentiali et precutivo Sanscr, 
respo7ideant,” Inst, Lmg. Prac., § 124. 
t Comp. Gramm. y vol. iii., p. 172. 

X It is against the derivation of this form from bhti — suggested in the 
1st ed. — that it fails to explain the substitution of a for a, and the 
retention of the t of bhutay which elsewhere in the modern derivatives of 
this participle is rejected. I therefore accept the above explanation of 
Beames, till a better can he shown. See Beames : Comp, Gramm. , 
vol. iii., p. 177. 
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(2) To the root hli{i must be assigned all other forms of the subst. 

verb with initial h ; as also the dialectic forms with initial hh. These 
present little difficulty, and the following illustrations of their derivation 
wdll suffice : — Sk. pres. Par., 1 sing., bhavdmU Pr. [huvdmi }) ; E. and W, 
Kajp., hvtnm ; other dialects, horn, etc. : Sk. fut. Par., 1 sing., 
bkaviidiydmi \ Pr. [huvismuni}) \ E. hve^im^ hvcHun\ hoihauny 

hvaihauviy etc. : Sk, past pass, part., bhuta\ Pr. {bhavio }) ; Br. hhnyau\ 
A. bham\ O.B., R. bhd^ etc.: Sk. pres, part., bhavat\ Pr. hucanto\ 
archaic W. Hindi of Chand, lmnto\ Br. hutau^ etc.* * * § 

(3) From the Sk. past part., sthita^ root sthd, has arisen the Hindi 
past tense, thd^ of the subst. verb. G. gives the earlier form thaxjo, where 
y marks the place of the elided whence, again, Br. tho^ and so H.H. thd, 
Naipdli presents this parth iple, inflected with fragments from the root 
thus : — Sing. (1) thiydn ; (2) thh ; (3) tlnyd. Plur. ( 1) thiyim ; (2) thiyau ; 
(3) thUyd,^ Beames instances as analogous changes, O.B. for Sk. 
gata ; the affixes M, for Sk. krita^ and lo or /a, for Sk. lagna. 

With this same root, Md, and not ac]ich1i,X I prefer to connect the 
Himalayan and Rajputana forms of the substantive verb with initial chh. 
For the Sindhi,§ contiguous to the Rajputana dialects on the west, forms 
the present of its subst. verb from this root, thus, thuhi^ thien, etc. ; and the 
connection of the Garhwali and Kumdoni mountaineers with the Rajputs 
of the further South and West is admitted. The transition to the vhh 
form scarcely needs exposition ; i would harden into y before the following 
vowel, and thya would pass by a familiar phonetic law into chha. 


* In the first edition I connected this with bMta ; but the intermediate 
form with Anusvdr given by Beames, together with the retention of t, 
seem to justify him in deriving it as above. See Comp. Gramm. j vol 
iii., pp. 202, 203. 

t See Beames, Comp. Gramm, vol. iii., p. 209. 

J So in the first edition of this Grammar; as also Beames, Comp. 
Gramm., vol. iii., pp. 180, 187. But a similar argument from contiguous 
forms, will, I think, lead us still to postulate this root achchh, as the 
origin of the c/iA-forms as in Eastern Hindi. 

§ And also Gujerdti. See Skdpur EdalJTs Grammar, pp. 72-81. 
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PEESENT OF SUBST. YEEB. 



Sindhi. 

Mar. 

Kumaoin. 

Garhwali. 

Naipdli. 

PC 

< 

1. thidn. 

chkdii. 

chhyaun. 

chhauii. 

chhun. 


2. thieriythln. 

chliai. 

chhai. 

chhaiy chha. 

chhas. 


3. thie. 

chhai. 

chha. 

chha. 

chhoy chhe. 

cZ 







1. thidn. 

chhdn. 

ch hay dll. 

chhavddn. 

chhdn. 




chhon. 

chhuun. 

chhauti. 

b : 

2. thio. 

chho. 

child. 

ehhayal. 

chhau. 

£ 




chhau. 

chhan. 


3. thiani. 

chhai. 

chhany chhln. 

chhan. 

chha in. 


(4) The use of tlie root rally instcud of f^thdy in this tens?, as appears 
from the tables, is confined to the eastern dialects ; the forms call for no 
special remark. 

(5) In the Bh. bdtiuy batCy bdy appears the Sk. root vrit. Those forms 
appear to be connected with tl»e Sk. pres. Atm., sing*. (1) vartCy (2) 
vartasey (3) vartate \ rt passing into ty and the terminal syllables being 
contracted into c, etc., on the usual principles. 

(6) The discussion of the future in loy § 003 (3), gives the key to the 
Garhwali present of the subst. verb, Sing., loy Plur., U'ty in which, again, 
we must recognize a form derived from Pr. la^gOy for the Sk. past pass, 
part., lagnay root lag. No one familiar with the very diversified use of this 
verb lagnd in Hindi, will be surprised to see it doing duty, as here, for the 
substantive verb. 

(7) The Mt. present of the subst. verb, Sing. (1) chhihiy (2) chhcy (3) 
achhy must be considered in connexion with the neighbouring Oriya and 
Bangdli, which furnish for these the forms, O. arhliiy achhuy acli/iiy etc., 
and Bang, dclihiy dclihisy dcfihCy etc., together ^^ith the Bh. khe, all which 
are fully explicated by reference to the root acfichhy which was substituted 
in Shaurasenic Prakrit for the Sk. as, ‘ to be.’ This root was conjugated 
like all Prakrit verbs; thus. Pres. Sing. (1) achchhdmi ; (2, 3,) aclichhui ; 
Plur , (1) ac/ichfidmo ; (2) achclihattlia ; (3) achchhanti.* 

* See Vararuchi : Prdk. Prak., xii. 19, 20; Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac.y 
p. 346 ; and consult the full discussion of this root and its derivatives by 
Beames, Comp. Gramm. y vol. iii., pp. 180-187. He suggests that achchh 
may represent the Sk. aksh, ‘ to seem,’ ‘ to appear.’ 
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Orifrin of M&r* 607. The formiition of the MarwAri present, by adding the present of 
the substantive verb to a form whicli, as iias been above shown, was itself 
a true present, is to be explained by the aml)iguity which had come to 
attach to that tense. As it was often used as a contingent future, and 
therefore did not, per se, any longer denote present time, Marwari solved 
the difficulty by adding again, as of old, but in a modern form, the 
present of the substantive verb. Most other dialects met tlie case by 
dropping the old present as such, and forming a new present with the 
imperfect participle. 


Origin of 608. (1) In the partially inflected perfect tense which is used in the 

PerhL^t and Rfifndyan^ the terminations in the sing., (1) -eun^ (2, 3,) ~asij -esi, -e/ii, 
Present. masc., and fein. ; and in the plur., (2) ehUf ~ihuy (3) -en^ 

represent abraded fragments of the Sk. subst. verb, asrni^ assi^ etc.* The 
sense of their meaning having been lost, the modern form of the subst. 
verb has again been added in Iliwai, as in mdres haU ‘ he has struck,’ 
just as in Marw/in it is added to the remainder of the old Sk. j)resent, as 
in mdrai chhai, * he strikes.’ 

(2) Traces of the same inflectional additions to the present participle 
appear in Garhwali, and in such O.B. forms as kluHenUy ‘I could eat;’ 
janityauny * had I known ;’ avatehuy * had you come,’ etc. ; found in the 
Hdmdyanj always in the sense of a past conditional. f 


Origin of 609. (1) Tlie Sk. causal affix, «//«, in Prakrit became e. This e was 

Causal Forms, sometimes added directly to the root ; but very commonly, p, which in 
Sanskrit was added only to certain roots ending in vow’els, in Prakrit was 
added, w ith d prefixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. 

■ This py again, was early changed to b or y, so that, e.g., for the Sk. 
causal base, kdrayuy from kriy Prakrit exhibits not only laire but kardve 
(for kar(ipe)y whence, in succession, the causal bases, J3r. knrdvay G. 
karaUy H.H. kard. The o, wdiich occurs in two or three H.H. verbs, as, 
e.g., bhigondy is a contraction of dva. 

a. The Sk. pd, * to preserve,’ inserted a euphonic /, instead of py before 
the causal affix, making pdlaya (wdience H. pdlnd). It is probable that 
in Prakrit this may have been used more extensively, and so may be the 


* Compare a similar usage in such Sk. phrases as ddishto smiy * I am 
commanded.’ Vid. Monier- Williams : Sansk. Grammar, § 895. 
t Vid. sup., § 657. 
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original of the I (in many dialects, r) which is found in many Hindi 
Causals, as, e.g., pildnd, bithldnd, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit Causal in Prakrit, <?, is 

represented in Hindi by many Causals of the 2nd form (§ 421, 2), in 
which, although the causal affix apa (Pr. e), has disappeared, Hindi 
still retains the ancient vriddhi or gun of tlie vowel of the radical syllable. 

Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphanty ‘to burst* (represented in 
H. phatnd)y comes the causal base, sphdtaya (Pr. phdde}\ whence H. 
phdrnd. 

610 . The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of tlie passive by adding Origin of In- 
ijja to the root, instead of the Sk. pass, affix, ya.* From this Prakrit ^ 

formation has arisen the modern iVlarwari passive in ijanoy as, e.g., 
karijanoy ‘to be done.’f Similarly are to be explained the Naipali 
passive in inuy and also the pres, passive participles in yatUy found in the 
Rdmdyan (§ 566, a), and certain passive forms in i//e ; as, sardhiye, ‘it is 
praised,’ for Sk. shldghyatey etc. In all these, ijja has been softened 
to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass, affix to the 
final consonant of the root, as, e.g. in dissdiy for Sk. drishyate.X From 
this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs with a passive sense ; 
as, e.g., sinchndy ‘ to be watered,’ which is for slchchandy and is properly 
a passive deriv'ed from the Sanskrit root sieh (smc/i), of which the passive 
base is sichyay Pr. sichcha. 


* The Magadhi Prakrit excepted. Vid. Vararuchi ; Prak. Prak.y vii. 
8, 9 ; Lassen : Inst. Ling. Prac.y p. 434. 

t So the neighbouring Sindhi regularly forms a passive by adding to 
the verbal root the termination ja or ija : as from karanUy pass, karijanu. 
X Vararuchi : Prdk. Prak.y viii. o7, 58. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND WORDS. 

I. Of Derivatives. 

611. The general principles which govern the derivation 
of Hindi words have been already treated in Chapter 111.: 
where also have been noted the forms under which pure 
Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will be the object of 
this section to indicate the most common methods by which 
Tadbhava words of various classes are derived, either from 
original roots or from secondary formations. 

612. The following are the most common forms oi Abstract 
Nouns, 

(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract 
nouns: as, UTT (vb. HTT^T), ‘a beating;’ (vb. 

‘speech.' A short vowel in the verb is often lengthened or 
gunated in these nouns : as, e.g., (vb. ^ walk/ 

‘behaviour/ (vb. ^harmony.' 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in 

or ; as, ‘salvation/ ‘adorn- 

ment,’ etc. 

Itrm. 1. In many such words the final is identical with the (Sk. 
ty) which is the cliaracteristic of the cansrd affix. Although this ^ has 
disappeared from the Causals in High Hindi, it is retained in almost all 
the dialects ; so that the original Hindi form of the causal root, e.g., of 
was not but Hence appears the propriety of 

placing such words as the above under this class. It should be remarked, 
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however, that many words with this final labial express the abstract idea, 
not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns will be explained 
below (3). 

Rem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived 
from the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive 
and the noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) ^ (for Sk. forming neuters in if) is added to verbal 

roots to form abstract nouns: as, (vb. 

^walk;’ (vb. 'dying.’ 

(3) ^iT and arc added to primitive verbal roots to 

form abstract nouns: as, (vb. 'an ascent;’ 

(vb. ^^ilT), 'rising;’ (vb. 'fastening.’ 

or 'iff, is sometimes written for the final 

is sometimes added instead of ^^'ving the 

same sense ; as, 

Rem. All these formations are to be connected with the Sk. affix, 
or Sindhi preserves the ty hardening it however to t. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the 

affixes and These are often added to 

causal roots: as, from 'to make,’ 'a fabrica- 
tion,’ also ^iTTif^; from 'to call,’ 'calling;’ 

and also to adjectives; as, from ^bitterness;’ 

from ^ greasiness.’ 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in or 
or (tor or : as, or mttit, ‘a 

touchstone ; ’ ^ deliverance ; ’ which are connected, 

respectively, with 

Rem. Many of these have their origin in the Sk. ‘state,’ ‘con- 

dition.’ In others, the termination represents the Sk. suffix fTf. 

(5) Very common is the affix (Sk. if), forming abstract 

nouns from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from 
^high,’ 'height;’ 'bad,’ 'badness;’ ift^, 

‘a ball,’ « roundness;’ 'a boy,’ 'boy- 

hood.’ 
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a. When added to causal roots, (for forms nouns 

denoting the price paid for the work denoted by the verb : 
as, from ‘ to cause to wash/ ^ the price paid 

for washing;’ ‘to carry over/ ‘ferriage;’ 

^ price of carriage/ etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to 

adjectives and verbal roots the affix as, from 

^cleverness;’ from H?prr, ‘cheating/ 

(7) Many Tatsama fern, abstract nouns are formed with 

the affix (sometimes f^) : as, ‘the mind;’ ■gff 

(^\^-hf?T), ‘intelligence;’ ‘languor.’ 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to 
verbal roots; but ^ is either dropped or jengthened. Thus, 
‘price’ (vb. the radical a being lengthened); 

(for ‘increase’ (vb. 

‘rise (in price)’ (vb. 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and 

adjectives, by the affix as, from God,’ 

‘divinity;’ ‘heavy,’ ‘venerable,’ ‘dignity/ 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has 
become in Tadbhava words, xj, or as, from 

‘old/ or ‘old age;’ ‘a child/ 

or, more rarely, ^^qqfT, ‘childhood.’ q is very rare; 
examples are : ^T^q, ‘ maturity ; ’ q^q, ‘ senility/ qq^ also, 
very rarely occurs ; as, ^ waiitonncss.’ 

(9) A few abstracts are formed from iidjectives with qj; 
as, isqqi, ‘ coolness/ 

(10) Many Tatsama fern, abstracts are formed from 

adjectives with the affix qf: as, from q^, qi5rqT> ‘ courtesy ;’ 
from qf^, qfqqrTT, ‘holiness/ Others are formed by affixing 
to roots qq, and, rarely, qj: as, ‘desire;’ ‘thirst/ 

a. For rfT^ cTlt; is often substituted; as, for 

‘ beauty/ 
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(11) IVIasc. ab.^tract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots 

or nominal bases, by adding? (Sk. as, 

‘ lightness ‘ greatness.’ 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become ^rt : as, e.g., in 
‘height ‘length.’ 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, 
formed from nominal bases with the suHi.y tj: as, e.g., 
‘kingdom;’ ^T«I, ‘lordship.’ But Hindi very commonly 
drops this ^ ; as, e.g., in 7 c;t31. 


613 . The following terminations are used to form nouns Formntion of 
denoting Agency or Occupation. AgemVand 

(1) (Sk. xn^^)} as thus used with inflected infinitives, * 
has already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote 
‘occupation:’ as, ‘a milkman;’ and to verbal 

roots: as, ■x;^r2n^, ‘a guard.’ 

a. But some words terminating in have come 

directly from old Sanskrit compounds : as, e.g., ‘ a 

cowherd,’ Sk. Dialectic variations of this aflix are 

, etc. 


(2) From the Sk. 've have or fJT? ^»sed witli 

verbs to form Nouns of Agency, as has been already noticed. 
This affix is occasionally added to nouns, when the penult of 
the noun is sometimes shortened; as in water- 

carrier.’ Variations of this affix are the following. 

a. By elision of ^ in the foregoing, we have also from the 
same Sk. affix, nouns in denoting 

‘occupation:’ as, from (Sk. ‘a 

goldsmith;’ from ^a trader (in grain) 

(Sk. " a cook.’ 

/;. A few nouns of agency end in or (Sk. ; 

as, (2^k. ' a worshipper.’ 

r. Other nouns of agency are formed with and 
as, worshipper;’ from ‘a 

robber,’ etc. 
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Hem, The explanation of these variants is probably to he found in the 
Prakrit root for Sk would then stand for Pr. and 

Xn^for Pr. * 

( 3 ) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots 

with the affix These are common in Hindi: as, ^^5 
worshipper;^ ‘a protector.^ 

a, is often corrupted to whence Hindi nouns of 
agency in ^ ; as, (for ^ a parcher.^ 

A. In Prakrit, this often became whence the 
Hindi affix denoting ^ agency:^ as, from ‘^o 

behold,’ "a beholder;’ from ^a sheep,’ 

^a shepherd.’ This again, became t;? whence 

many Hindi nouns in denoting ^occupation:’ as, e.g., 
^ a confectioner ; ’ ^ a carpenter.’ 

c. also became whence, again, nouns of agency in 
or ; as, ^ a fisherman.’ And became 

whence, finally, other nouns of agency in ^ : as ‘ a 
sitter;’ TiiT^, great eater,’ glutton.’ 

(4) (also TTT;^ and from the Sk. suffix 71^ ,t 

also forms nouns of agency from verbal roots: as, 

^a keeper;’ ^one dying.’ A long vowel is shortened 

before the affix; as, ^a taker,’ from ^iiT; ^a 

singer,’ from ^T’TT* 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with i|T (for sRr); 

as, ^a shepherd,’ from is also added 

to nouns ; as, ^ a follower of KahirJ 

(6) From verbal roots, two or three nouns of agency are 

formed with • as, ^ a giver ;’ ^a taker.’ 


* But Hoernle regards these last as originally possessional adjectives, 
and regards the suffix as derived from the Sk. drish. Comp. Gramm., § 251. 
t Vid. Hoernle : Comp. Gramm., § 314. 
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Rem. This is probably derived from the Sk. suffix tavyay and is thus 
cognate with the above mentioned. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with (Sk. ; 

as, ^ a swimmer.’ 

(8) Very common in Hindi are Sanskrit nouns of agency 

or relationship in <tt: as, ‘a doer,’ i^TTT, 'a giver;’ 

‘a father.’ All these are Sk. noins. sing., from bases 
in 

(D) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the 
affix (^W)- 111 Hindi, these arc chiefly found in poetry, 

as the last incinber of compounds : as, ‘ a sleeper 

on the ocean;’ ‘a remover of sorrow.’ 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with 'Bl, 
after giai of the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as 
the last member of compound^: as, from the root M, = 

‘a supporter,’ in ‘a mountain,’ lit., 

‘ an earth-supporter.’ 

614. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from 
verbal roots. Nouns. 

(1) With ^T, or (from Sk. suffix as, from 

‘to blow,’ ‘a bellows;’ ‘to roll out,’ 

or %^T?rT, ‘ a rolling-pin.’ 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed 
by the affix (Sk. isi^) ; as, W* ‘ a fence,’ from 

‘ to surround.’ 

616. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed Derivation of 
from other nouns with the affixes <i I or • as, e.g., 

‘one having teeth;’ ‘a draper.’ 

may be thus added to a scries of words, all of which must 
then be inflected: as, ^T%, ‘horses having 

collars and girths,’ i.e., ‘harnessed;’ 

‘ with deer having eyes like her own.* 


» For derivation of tliese suffixes see § 613, (1), (2). 
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Derivation of 
Diminutives. 


(2) The termination or (Sk. Pr. 

is added to a few nouns to form possessives : as, 

‘ one having a stick ‘ a mixture of other grain with 

barley (^).’ 

Rem. But in a few words expressive of place, stands for tlie Sk. 

as, ‘ fathi*r-in -law’s house.* So also, perhaps, 

^fren^, ‘ a gong,* from ‘ a division of time.* 

(3) Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, 

formed with the suffix >’oot of ^to have^): 

as, 'a landholder;’ ^ventilated,’ lit., 

^having air.’ 

616 . Dbnimitwes are formed in Sanskrit by adding the 
following terminations. 

(1) Very common is the affix or This same affix 

is similarly used in Hindi : thus, from ^ a small 

drum ;’ or ^ (fern.) is added; as in ^a small animal,’ 

from ; or as in ^a toy-cart,’ from ; or 

ii\y as in ^ a small drum.’ 

a. m being elided from such diminutives, Tf was often 

inserted, whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fern.) in 
Xm: as, from box,’ ‘a little box,’ ^a 

casket;’ from boil,’ ^a small sore,’ ‘a 

pimple.’ These diminutives often express ^affection;’ as, 

‘a little daughter,’ from 

b. xm, again, very often became whence a large 

number of diminutives ending in as, e.g., ^a 

carriage ; ’ ‘a small basket,’ etc., etc. 

c. In the east, especially, ^ being elided, ^ was inserted 

instead of whence another class of diminutives in as, 
e.g., from JXTT’ hamlet;’ ^a small horse,’ 

often used by way of depreciation. ^ is often softened to 
whence diminutives in ; as, ^ a little son.’ 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in 'whence have 

come («) Hindi diminutives in as, ^a butterfly ;’ 
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and {h) in as, wafer;’ small 

bedstead;’ and, still more common, (c) others in Wi and 
as, and for and ' a little 

bell,’ from f'or ^ (7^) and have been often 

substituted: as, e.g., in ^a small bed;' ‘a 

peachick,’ etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with J[j: as, from 
WT, ^a goblin,’ ^rf^T, ^a sprite;’ from ^a large earthen 

jar,’ ?r^sRifT. 

617 . Nouns expressing Nativity or Relationship are 
formed from other nouns with the affix ^ (Sk. 

Examples are, native of Manvar;’ 

follower of KabirJ 

618 . i«, and also XI ^ and ^T, (Sk. X), with their fern, 
forms, •o, and are often added to nouns to form 
derivatives expressive of various other relations difficult to 
classify. Sometimes the consonant of the affix is preceded by 

or which is combined with tlie final vowel of the 
primitive according to the rules of saiul/ti. Examples arc : 
from ‘ earth,’ ‘ an earthen jar,’ dim. ; li*')ni 

‘hand,’ come ‘a pilferer,’ ‘the palm ot 

the hand,’ ‘a hammer,’ dim. ‘a handle,’ 

and ‘ a plough handle.’ 

«. ^ and (for ’)!JB|S, 1[^), are similarly added; as, again, 
from ‘ a handle,’ ‘ a horse-brush.’ 

619 . Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows : — 

(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the 
affixes xyn, or Before these affixes, medial a or a 

final radical vowel was vruldhied, and any other vowel 
changed to its gun. Examples are : ‘ 'vorldly, 

from ‘the world;’ mtl^, ‘inflammatory,’ from 

Tfq, ‘ heat.’ 


Nouns of 
Nativity and 
Heiatioiifihip. 


Miscellaneous 

Derivatives. 


Derivation of 
Adjectives. 
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a. In Prakrit, was dropped from these forms, whence, ^ 
being inserted, Hindi adjectives in ; as, ‘ milky/ 

from But more commonly sandhi took place ; whence, 

from came the Hindi adj. termination, ^ : as, from , 
^dirV ‘dirty;’ from for ‘fat,’ etc. 

Similarly, from fyn has often come the termination f;: thus, 
from ^a burden,’ HTTI*, Oieavy;’ ^if, ^wool, 

‘ woolly.’ also became as in a few modern adjectives, 
e.a:., ‘ sloping.’ 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the 

terminations TT> All of 

these, perhaps, have been preserved in Hindi. Examples 
are: from ‘milky;’ from ^?rr, or 

‘ merciful from ^ 3 , or ‘toothed ;’ from ^ 5 , 

‘loaded from qiT*I> ‘ work,’ ‘ industrious from 

‘pointed;’ from ‘juice,’ ‘juicy.’ 

Adjectives in X! (TIT) ‘ire the less common, but other examples 
occur: as, ‘ cruel,’ from ‘a bite;’ ‘milky,’ 

from And through the change of to come a very 

few adjectives in ^ ; as, ‘ merry,’ (frr + from the 

root of ‘ to laugh.’ 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed 
with the Sanskrit suffix as, ^ilff (^ + T 7 t), from 

‘ seditious ;’ lit., ^ having a spear,’ ‘ a spearman,’ 

from 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to 

form adjectives ; viz., f; (added as initial) ; as, 
‘turbulent;’ as, ‘corpulent;’ and fj; as, 

‘ tremulous.’ 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession,’ are 

formed with (Sk. as, ‘wealthy,’ (Sk. 

from ^wealth;’ and also with or (Sk. : 
as, from ; ‘ wealthy ;’ from i|^, ‘ strong ; ’ 

from Brqr, ‘ merciful,’ etc. 
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( 6 ) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in cT and 

used as adjectives in Hindi: as, e.g., 

‘angry,’ (from ‘beautiful,’ (from jr^). 

(7) The Sanskrit affix ;R^,=:Engl. ‘-ful;’ is also often 

added in Hindi to Tatsama nouns: as, ‘merciful;’ 

xn^cRTf^, ‘ tiery.’ 

( 8 ) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, 
formed with the Sk. affix expressing ‘similitude;’ as, 

^like the moon.’ 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed witli the Sk. 

desiderative affix, ^ 4 - ; the most common example is fx^- 

‘thirsty,’ Sk. fqnTftr?!:, pcrf. pass, desider. part., from the 
root qjj ^to drink;’ ‘inclined to weep’ (from 

also occurs. 

620 . A very large number of Onomatopoctic words occur 

in Hindi, whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to 
imitate or suggest a sound or action by the voice. These 
often have a reduplicated form. Such, e.g., are: ^a 

knocking;’ jingling;’ ^a rattle;’ 

^a tinkling girdle ; ’ ‘to whistle,’ etc., etc. 

From such of these as are nouns, are formed a large number 
of verbs by the addition of the causal termination : as, 
e.g., from the above nouns, ^ knock;’ 

' to jingle,’ etc. 

II. Of Compound Words. 

621 . Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of 
compound words, the length and complexity of which form a 
distinguishing feature of Hindi as compared with Urdu. 
Urdu, indeed, from the side of the Arabic, docs not admit of 
the composition of words, and even in its Persian clement 
cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

Rem. Long and complex compounds are for tiie most part confined 
to poetry ; but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in 


Onomatopoetic 

Woriis. 
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Classification 
of Compounds. 


Dependent 

Compounds. 


conversation. Many idioms, moreover, which cannot he strictly termed 
compound words, can only he explicated on the principles which regulate 
the formation of compounds. Thorough familiarity with these principles 
is absolutely essential to the understanding of Hindi poetry. 

622 . The Vc'irious compounds admissible in Hindi, are the 
same as those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may 
be classified in the same manner. And we cannot do better 
in treating this subject than adopt, for the most part, the 
classification of Monier-Williams, as given in his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which will be found much easier of comprehension 
than that of the Indian grammarians. We have then fivT 
general classes of Compounds : l.v^. Dependent Compounds, 
in which the relation of the several words is that which is 
expressed by the cases of a noun ; 2ndy Copulatives, in which 
the relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative 
conjunction ; 3rr/, Descriptives, in which an adjective is 
united with a substantive ; 4t/i, Nunierals, in which the first 
element is a numeral ; bth, Adverbials, in which the first 
element is an adverb. 

623 . Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corre- 
sponding to the six cases of nouns, by means of which 
dependence is expressed. 

(1) Acvusatively Dependent Compounds are very common ; 
the second member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to 
which the first member stands in the relation of an accusative 
case. A long vowel in the first member of Tadbhava 
Compounds is very commonly shortened, and a diphthong 
reduced to its characteristic vowel. 

The following are examples of Tadbhavas : T 

lit-j ‘oiMickeiV cockroach;" (^^4- 

XKt^T), ^wood-borer," ^ a woodpecker ; " ‘a fowler;" 

^butter-stealer" (an epithet of Krishia). Similar 
Tatsamas are; ‘world-saviour;" ‘ merit- 

discerner;" ‘life-giver;" ‘purifier of 
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the guilty;' ^cry for mercy;' + 

§ 59,) ‘heart-ravishing.' 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a 
single letter or compound letter: as, e.g., q {S/c. qj, 'to 
protect'), in lit., ‘earth-protector,’ ^a king;' or 

‘to give’), in ‘ pleasure-giving ;' or tl, {Sk. isn. ‘to 

know,’) as in ‘ all-knowing/ etc. 

b. Compounds in which ^ gone,' is the last member, 

belong to this class ; but itcT often appears to have lost its 
specific meaning, and implies mere connexion or proximity, 
without any suggestion of motion, as in the following from 
the Rdrndi/an : ‘ water in the divine river ;’ 

‘ a flower lying in the hand.' 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the 

compound ; as, ‘ destroyer of Mayan,^ 

(2) Datively Dependent Compounds are those in whi(*h the 

first word of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These 
are rare ; a common illustration is lit*? ‘ having 

come for refuge,' ‘ a refugee.’ 

(3) Instrument ally Dependent Compounds are those in 

which the first stands to the second in the relation of the 
case of the agent. The last member of these compounds is 
always a Sanskrit perf. pass, participle. They are com- 
paratively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most common are 
those in which igfrf (perf. pass. part, of Sk. ‘ to do ’), is the 
second member ; these are chiefly used in the titles of books ; 
as, 'the ltdmdyan by Tulsi Dds.' 

(4) Ahlatively Dependent Compounds are those in which 

the first word is related to the second as an ablative case. 
Examples are, of Tadbhavas : ^f^qiT^T, 'banishment;’ of 
Tatsamas: ‘born of ignorance;’ 'inlaid 

with jewels;’ 'void of wisdom;' 

‘composed of the five {sc. elements).' 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in HiiuH assumed by the ablative; so that many 
compounds which in Sanskrit would l)e classed as instni mentally 
dependent must be reckoned ablatlvely dependent in Hindi. 

(5) Genitively Dependent Compounds are tliose in which 
the relation of the first member to the second is tliat of a 
genitive case. Tliese are exceedingly common^ both in poetry 
and in prose. In such compounds, if Tadbhavas, a long vowel 
or diphthong in the first member is commonly shortened, and 
the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds: -f ^ a millionaire,' 

lit., 'owner of a lakh,' water- 
mill ; ’ ^ a stable (for horses) ; ^ of Tatsamas : 

'Lord of the world;’ 'water-fowl;’ 

wood-woman,' i.e., 'a puppet;' 

'the story of lldni' 

a. in the second place in these compounds, may be 

often rendered, 'because of:’ as, 'because of fear;’ 

T^, ' because of affection.' 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of 

persons: as, ^mcarnation of virtue;' 

'lord of the milkmaids:’ and also in proper names: as, 
lit., 'feet of Ildm\' lih? ^servant of the 

goddess:' also in the titles of books: as, 'Ocean of 

love ;' ' sport of Braj: 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in 

which a numeral is the last member: as, lil*:> 

death-Aror,’ ' a crore of deaths ;' ' the three penances;' 

thousand men.’ Similarly is to be ex- 
plained in the compound, 'tne beauty of 

countless Kdm Devs' 

d. or (XT^) occurs as the last member in many 
such compounds, denoting eminence or superiority : as, 
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e.g., ‘the prince of sages;’ ‘the chief 

of sacred places;’ ^g'?:T3J, ‘the prince of the seasons,’ i.e., 

^the Indian autumn.’ 

e. In these compounds, an adjective occasionally occupies 
the last place; especially, ‘worthy,’ ^lit;’ as, 

‘ marriagcahle.’ 

/. The colloquial combinations of (for Sk. 

with a ])receding noun, are originally ^enitively dependent 
compounds; as, e.g., oian of Delhi 

milkman,’ etc. 

(G) Locative!]/ Dependent Compounds are those in which 
the relation of the first word to the second is that of a 
locative case: as, lit., ‘horse-mounted,’ ^a horse- 
man;’ ‘dweller in heaven;’ ‘oo- 

mersed in joy;’ ‘bow in hand.’ Here we may 

note especially a large number of Tatsama compounds, in 
which 0)orn,’ is the second member; as, lit., ‘the 

water-horn,’ ‘the lotus;’ also others with : as, 
lit., ‘night-walker,’ ‘a demon;’ ‘aquatic animals;’ 

and a few with ^r, ‘going;’ as, ‘moving in 

the atmosphere,’ ‘ a bird.’ 

624. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Com- Copulative 

Compounds. 

pounds is in the plural : as, ‘love to worshippers;’ 

‘friend of the afflicted.’ 

625. Cojmlative Compounds include all compounds the 
relation between whose members might be expressed by a 
copulative conjunction. Under this general class we may 
notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulative Compounds, in which the 
one member may be regarded as complementing or supple- 


* But much more commonly, 
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menting the other. These are the most common. Examples 
are: ^parents ^food and drink;’ lit., 

^ grain/ ^ water ^ Hum (and his) younger brother, 
i.e., Lakshmariy lit., J2am-after-born.^ 

«. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled : as, 
‘loss and gain;’ + 

^moveable-immoveable,’ i.e., ^animate and inanimate.’ 

A. Under this head also comes the common colloquial 
idiom in which a word is repeated, either with its initial 
letter omitted, or another substituted, or with a different 
medial vowel, to denote indefinitely the remainder of a class. 
The repeated word gives a sense exactly equivalent to the 
Sanskrit or ^ et cetera.’ Examples are : X[^, 

‘tents, etc.,’ i.e. ‘tents with all their appurtenances;’ 

‘horses, etc.,’ as, e.g., ‘mules, donkeys, etc. ;’ ^rre, 
‘ kos^ etc.’ 

(2) Reciprocal Copulative Compounds are those in which 
two words of similar or identical meaning, arc grouped 
together with a reciprocal force. Often the second word is 
merely the feminine form of the first. Examples are : 

‘ altercation WTJT ‘mutual beating.’ Sometimes 

the two members of the compound differ in a radical letter 
only: as, ‘neighbourhood;’ ^^1%, 

‘ facing one another.’ 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be 
reckoned as copulative compounds ; but the second word 
seems to be added merely for the jingle, and adds nothing to 
the first. The same varieties of formation occur in these as 
have been mentioned under (I) and (2). Examples are: 

W, ‘well (and) sound;’ ‘groping;’ «irr«IT 

‘whispering;’ ‘search ;’ ‘walk,’ 

‘behaviour;’ ijig mw? ‘inquiry.’ 

626 . Observe that not only the postpositions, but the 
substantive inflections, are added only to the last member of 
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a copulative compound: as, WT ‘to fthosts and 

goblins % 

‘even the trees (and) plants, and beasts (and) birds have 
become dejected.’ , ‘to Lakshnum, Ram and 

SUd.’ Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Sdgar : 

. . . ■g% ‘all began, tying turbans and 

waistbands together, to pull at it;’ so also in the Rd/iidi/an-, 

‘ be praises obstinacy and stupidity.’ 

a. In the same way, various suffixes, as etc., are 

sometimes attached to the last of a number of nouns, which 
are then to be regarded as forming a copulative compound : 
as, till ^51T, ‘that threc-hcaded, nine- 

footed, six-haiided creature;’ 

^ regarding the whole world as pervaded by St(d and Jldni ; ’ 

‘ Creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the 
inanimate, (of) virtue (and) of vice.’ 

627, DescrijJtive Compounds are those in which an Descriptive 
adjective, or a word used adjccti\ cly, is compounded with a 
substantive. In these, the one member of the compound is 
predicated of the other. Examples arc : 4* 

?f«TT 2 l), courteous ^ear-split,’ ^ an ascetic with 

split ears;’ also, all compounds in which (for 

^ great’), occupies the first place; as, ^ great sin;’ 

^ great king.’ Other illustrations are ; 

^(having) little strength;’ (^X^ 4- ‘the 

supreme God;’ ‘the middle world;’ i.e., ‘the 

earth;’ ^of much value,’ ‘precious.’ 

Cv 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in 
which or ‘excellent,’ follows a substantive, as the second 
member of the compound; as, ‘noble sage:’ 

‘excellent woman.’ The cpialifying member also takes the 
second place in ‘ mind defiled,’ ‘ unholy ;’ and 
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Compounds. 


reg’iilarly in compounds implying comparison ; as, 

^ dark as the lotus flower.’ Under this head may also be 
mentioned compounds in which ‘ another/ is the last 

member ; as, ^ another birth.’ 

h. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the pla(?e of the 
adjective; especially, gj (also ^^9 or ‘bad;’ as 

in bad dream;’ ^a bad son;’ also ^ 

(Greek, e’y), ^well,’ ^good;’ as in ^ good society;’ 

also ^ (Greek, ‘bad ;’ as, ‘abuse;’ 

‘ crime ;’ ‘ditficult to cross.’ has some- 
times an intensive force ; as in ^ ^ great distance.’ 

Metn, Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit words; 
but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we have in the 
Rdmdyan, ‘ the good master,’ and ev’^en, KTt. ‘t>'e 

noble four lirothers,* I have also noted, in poetry, (g + 

for * well opening.’ 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective ; as, 

bt., ‘the king-goose,’ ‘the flamingo.’ So explain 
such idioms as the following: 

‘a king of Mathura named A'huk'^ where is a 

descriptive compound, in which the proper name, 
takes the place of the adjective. These might be termed 
appositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of as the second member of 

compounds: as in lit., ^ Brahma^ the beginning ;’ i.e., 

^Brahma and the other gods, beginning with Brahma 

^ nectar and other kinds of food.’ 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit word and a Persian word, mean- 
ing the same thing, are coupled together; as in 

‘ the body.’ 

628 . Numeral Compounds are those in which the first 
member is a numeral: as, f|[^, ‘a Brahman,’ lit., ‘a twice- 
born ; ’ ‘ the three worlds ; ’ ^ thousand- 
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mouthed ‘ a place %vhcre four roads meet tj^TlTW. 

‘ the five vital airs ; ’ ‘ a century.’ 


629. Adverhial Compounds are those in which the first Adverbial 

member is an inseparable adverb m- preposition ; as, e.ir., 
compounds with as, ‘ accordiiifr to rule;’ 

('?l^T + ^fB), ‘as spoken,’ ‘true;’ compounds with 

, abbreviated to 19 ; as, ^^gsT, ‘ with commentary ; ’ 

15 T 53 I, ‘with (his) younejer brother;’ and many others: as, 

‘every day ‘a superintendent.’ 

a. Here also may he noted compounds with the negative 
prefix, , corresponding to the alpha privative in Greek. 

In pure Sanskrit words, becomes ^ before consonants, 
but in Hindi words of modern formation, is used before 
both vow'cls and consonants. Examples of Tatsama words 
are: — + ’^nt), ‘ withotit end;’ + 

f^), ‘unlovable;’ lit., ‘ not-God,’ i.e., ‘created 

existence ; Sk. fut. pass, part.), ^ not to be 

given.^ Modern Hindi Tadbhava compounds arc: — 

' unknown ; ’ ‘ uncounted 

^ill-fortune;’ + ^ not so/ ^other-like.’ 

is even compounded with a perf. part., as in in 

the following : — ^ the king awaked 
ere it was morning;’ lit., ^morning not having been.’ 

b. Under this head also include ' mutual/ from tit;, 

^ other,’ reduplicated with a euphonic 

630. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and 

yield no complete sense in themselves. Many others, 
although substantives, may also be used in an adjective 
sense ; in which case the adjective termination is often 
added: as, ^gazelle-eyed;’ ^having a voice 

like the cuckoo.’ But this ^ is often omitted, and the 
compound is used in its original form : as, ♦I’Mq ? ^cloud- 
coloured;’ ^having the form of a man.' 
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Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met witli 
in poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause ; of which the 
copula, usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. 
Kxam[)les of this construction will be found on almost every page of the 
Rdnunjan. 

a. In the very common idiom in which the word 
‘ name/ follows a proper noun, as designating a person or 
object, the combination, although its parts are usually 
separated in Hindi, must be explained as a Dependent 
Compound noun, used adjectively. Thus, 

^ a mountain named HemakdtJ represents the Sanskrit form, 

h. The word ^form,’ at the end of compounds, often 
has the sense of ‘of,’ ‘consisting of / as, ‘^ca 

of error.’ But sometimes it may be rendered literally ; as, 
llari in the form of man.’ 

631 . Anomalous compounds are formed with and 

; *as, ‘ mere bone ; ’ ‘ another 

country.’ inflci^ts ^ final to q in a prc(*cding Tad- 

bhava word; as, ‘from the mere 

seeing of these.’ qq or qqqi is added to nouns to form com- 
pounds denoting ‘manner;’ as, qf^qqqi qqq, ‘words of 

. •V N* ©S 

wisdom;’ ^qqqqj, ‘loving/ ‘kindly.’ 

632 . Compound words are themselves often compounded 
with other words or with other compounds, thus forming 
Complex Compounds. Examples are : — ^ food of 
six flavours;’ a descriptive, involving a numeral compound; 

‘dwellers in air, on earth, and in water;’ a 
locative compound, involving a copulative of three members ; 

‘ sunbeams-water,’ i.e., ‘the mirage;’ 

(qi^T + ‘ bearing various weapons ;’ an 

acc. dep. compound, used descriptively, in which the acc. 
member, •nqig^? is itself a descriptive compound. In the 
Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous q?iasi compound, 
for 
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a. Ill the Rdmdymi and other poetry, we find complex 
compounds of p’eat length ; as, 

^ cleanser of the filth from the beautiful mirror of the human 
soul;^ an accusatively dependent compound, involvin|[i^ four 
genitively dependents and a descriptive ; 

^ having (their) nails and teeth, rocks, and great trees 
as weapons.’ 

Rvm. Such long compounds are often explicable by beginning with 
the last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. They are in 
imitation of Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the 
postpositions are commonly preferred even for short phrases. Still, in 
prose, compounds of simple form are often used, when the two ideas are 
conceived of as one compound whole : as, worsliipj)er »)f the 

Lord ; the story of the rape of VnM 

‘ one who hns subdued the senses.’ 

633. As remarked § 02.3 (5), the laws of .wwf/Zii arc always neglected in 

all Tadbluna compounds, and very often, even where the elements of the 
comp(»und are Tatsama. Thus, e.g., we find, ‘the will of 

Hari* for f ‘ hailstones,’ for 

‘ distracted with fear,’ for wgT , etc., etc. 

634. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often Inversion of 

inverted : as, e.g., lit., ‘joined with judgment,’ i.e., 

‘discreet,’ for Sk. ‘ deprived of the jewel,’ 

for ‘destroyer of Mayan,’ for ; 

‘every day,’ for ‘deprived of 

judgment.’ 

635. Before leaving this subject, it is important to observe Compounds 
that a large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are positions, 
compounds formed with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important : — 

(1) ‘ beyond as in lit., ‘ beyond limit,’ ‘ infinite,’ 

(2) ‘ above,’ ‘over;’ as in ‘ a ruler.’ 

(3) ‘ after as in Ht , ‘ after-born,’ ‘ younger ;’ also with 

nouns, as in ‘ daily.’ 
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(4) ‘within ;* as in ‘the internal sense,’ ‘ the heart.' 

(5) ^1?, ‘ away,’ — usually implies detraction ; as In ‘ blame.’ 

(6) ‘ to,’ ‘ towards ; ’ as in desired,* ‘ cliosen.’ 

(7) ‘down,’ — often implies disparag^emeiit ; as, 

‘ bathing;’ (also *^be opposite of iptr* ‘ vice,’ ‘ demerit.’ 

(8) W, ‘to,* ‘towards;’ as in ‘ a mirror.’ With the 

derivatives of (and also 'EH «nd ^,) ‘to go,* reverses their 

meaning; as in ‘ eoiniiig,’ contrasted with ‘ g^big ;’ so 

in the verb '4(H I, ‘ to come,’ from (^ -f ‘to go ’). 

(9) '3^. (^<1:. etc.,) ‘up;’ as in ‘horn;’ 

‘pronunciation ;’ so also ^ in (Sk. +1^), lit., ‘ to stand up,’ 

‘ to rise.’ 

(10) "^IT, ‘ near to,’ ‘ down ’, ‘ under ns in ‘prepared,’ lit., 

‘standing under.’ It often gives a depreciative sense; as in 

‘ ridicule,’ from to laugh.’ 

(11) f«r. ‘ down ’ (in contrast with as in aT»WST.‘ the conclusion 

(in Logic);’ ‘ subduing.’ 

(12) fsTT (fni:, ■(%, etc.,) ‘ out,’ commonly has the effect of a 

negative ; as in without blame ; ’ , ‘ without fault.’ 

(13) Tif?:. ‘around ns in ‘ an attendant,’ lit., ‘a walker 

around.’ It often has merely an intensive force; as in ‘com- 

pletely filled.’ 

(14) T|, ‘before,’ — hence often indicates superiority; thus, 

‘chief;’ IT^^, ‘effort,’ etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as 
inTTTTT(lT4-^TT), ‘ obtained.’ 

(15) TlfW» ‘against,’ ‘towards,’ ‘back again;’ as in * a 

respondent;’ ‘recompense.’ 

(16) f^, ‘apart,’ often denotes ‘negation,’ ‘separation,’ ‘distinction,’ 

etc. ; as in 1^*T, ‘ separation ;’ ‘ discrimination ;’ 

(f^ + ‘ profitless,’ ‘ vain.’ 

(17) ‘with,’ (opposed to f?I); as in ‘conjunction;* 

^^71, ‘ fighting,* ‘ war.’ But often its force is imperceptible. 

(18) Tw o or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and 

other words are also compounded with nouns in High Hindi. Most com- 
mon are tlie negative particles % and » as in ^^TPRf} ‘ without 

work ; ’ SlT ?Tf^, ‘ not present.’ 
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CHAriEU XI. 

ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Adverbs. 

636. The tables on the following pages exhibit a 
series of adverbs formed from the five pronominal 
elements noted in § 255. 

637. Of the temporal adverbs, all whirh contain a labial vowel or Derivation of 
consonant, have arisen from tlie combination of the Sanskrit nonn, veld 

(H. ber)i ‘ time,’ with one of the pronominal elements, as appears clearly 
from the Bhojpun forms. The forms containing d are connected with the 
Sanskrit series formed with the suffix ddj as given in the table. in 

the Bhojpuri series, is for Sanskrit ‘ womb,’ hence ‘place’ or ‘time 
of birth,’ with allusion to the doctrine of transmigration. Khaniy in the 
Maithili series, is for Sanskrit kfdiany ‘a moment.’ The Magudhi and 
Maithili time-series, ehiya, ohiydy jahiydy etc., I am inclined to connect 
with the Sk. quantitative series of pronoininals, iyaty etc., uhich in Ap. 

Pr. became ettioy etc.;* the h in the M. fibrins being merely euphonic, 
having been inserted to avoid the hiatus occasioned by the disappearance 
of the tt. These pronominal forms were already used in the obi. sing., 
in Ap. Pr., as pronominal adverbs of place ; and may as easily have been 
employed to denote time, like the Hindi itne meriy also used adverbially, 
both in a locative and a temporal sense. 

Rem, Hoernle derives the series, aby etc., from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing., 
emvahiny etc., of the quantitative pronominals, emvoy etc. ; which were 
used as adverbs of time and place.f But in view of the modern use of 
the forms in berdy as in Bh., I still incline to prefer the etymology 
suggested above. 


*. Hoernle : Comp, Gramm. §§ 438 (7)» 469. 


t Ib., § 469. 
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TABLE XXIII. PEOXOMIXAL ADVEEBS. 


Time. 


Prox, Dem. 

Remote Dem, 

Relative, 

Correlative, 

Interrogative. 

Pron. 

Base. 



tw. (^). 

H. fTT- 

f^. 

H.H. 

‘now.’ 

Wanting.’^ * then.’ 

‘when.* 

fTW. ‘ tlien.’ 

‘H-hcii.’ 

B. 


)) 


<1%, Tfl, <1^. 

^%i 

M. 

Me. 

i* it 

it 

it 


Relat, used, 

ti 


N. 

^1- 

a 




Bh. 



> %^T • 



Mgf. 

}Fanting. 

Wanting. 

it 




Mt. 

pf^- 

Wanting. 




Sk. 

Wanting, 

it 


fi^. 

Pi^T- 


* Also, in the Sahdraiipur district, 

t Where any form for the remote demonstrative is wanting^, the correspond ing[ cor- 
relative is used instead. 
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TABLE XXV. PEO^^OMINAL ADVEEBS. 




Direction. 




1 Prox. Demonstr. 

Remote Dem. 

Relative. 

Correlative. 

Interrng. 

Pron. 

£lem. 

t. n. p, 


f3i (^r). 

3, f<T. 


H.H. 

T^. 

‘ hither.’ 

‘ tbither.’ 

‘ whither.’ 

fw?:. 

‘ thither.’ 

‘ w hither.’ 

Me. 






R. 





fnr- 

Bh. 

T[^.§ TlfT- 


%?T- 

n?T- 

•v V 

Mg. 

PW. Pf^- 



vs s 
rl^, 


Mt. 

X^- 

1 

f5I%, 

fSU^o. 

firw, 7!%'- 
ffT%, . 

3i»r- 

fgjS^o. 


* is aKso heard. 

t Fallon gives the following western variants of viz., and and 

of or See Hindustdni-Eng^lish Dictionary ^ sub. voc. cit. 

X Also is also employed for fitf. 

§ ^ optionally prefixed. 

II Fallon gives also the following additional eastern variants of viz.; -Tl?. 

ipfT. and analogous equivalents of '3^. 

Corresponding forms presumably exist for the other members of the 
series, but I have not met with them. See Hindustani- English Dictionary^ sub. 
voc. cit. 
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* Chand has and %JT. 

t Bbojpuri and M%ndlii use instead of an analogous series, the pronominal adjectives of 
manner, thus : Bh. etc. ; and Mg. etc. 

I ^ optionally prefixed. 
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638. Of tlie pronominal adverbs of place, I formerly connected those 

containing ty as ut, jatuyay etc., with the 8k. series in tra. But I 
now agree with Hoernle* * * § that we must regard these as having arisen 
from the Ap. Pr. loc. sings., ettahcy etc., of the quantitative pronouns, 
ettioy etc., which were used as adverbs of place. This will account for the 
palatal diphthong in the longer forms, as my earlier explanation did not. 
On the other hand, however, I would still refer the series in //«;/, or to 
the union of the pronominal base with the locative stfi/niCy in>tead of 
referring the termination, with Hoernle, to the Pr. old. suffix, IiaN.f 8o 
also I would still refer the I\lar. series with ///, aihaiy etc., to the same 
origin, hut not the Me. forms in (/«/, etc., which Beiimes has well 
illustrated hy reference to the ()ri\a expression, e ‘in this direction,* 
and the fuller Marathi, ikadcy = i 4- kadCy loc. sing, of Av/d, for the 8k. 
katy ‘hip.’J In such longer forms as the Av. ethiymiy Bh. 'njhanujy etc., 
I would assume as the second element a loc. sing., analogous to 

sthdiiPy hut derived from the strengthened Prakritie root thiky for 8k. 
sthd. Indeed the word thikund from this root, meaniitg ‘a support,’ ‘a 
resting-place,* is common in Hindi. It is iin analogy which snp[)orts the 
above derivation of these adverbs from athdne and thilxdn(\ rather than 
from Prakritie terminations, that Bhojpuri presents an alternati\e series, 
ehijdy dhijdy etc., in whiclrthe Persian noun, of the same meaning, has 
been substituted for sthdue, 

639. The adverbs of direction, Ulhar, etc., and their dialectic equivalents, 
are for the most part difficult of explanatioii. Ih.ernle ^ woidd derive 
UlhaVy etc., from a form idalia, connected with the Prakrit (pialitative 
pronoun, edri/iu (Sk. {dris/ui), an old loeative suffix, r, being added. 
Beaines is inclined to connect tliem with the Marathi, m/iory ‘face,* dim. 
from 8k. inukhay whence, hy contraction, the second element WMiuld become 
mhary nliaVy dhar, Aar, as in the Mt. temhavy tenhaVy H.H. idhar, Bli. 
ehavy etc. 11 But the origin of tliese forms appears not yet to he 


* Comp, Gramm, p. 313. 

t Ih. 

J Comp, Gramm, V(»l. iii., 201. 

§ Comp, Gramm, p. 315. 

11 Comp, Gramm, vol. iii., p. 201. Hoernle derives these forms in 
mhary etc., from the ol)l. stems era, emuy ewa, -f r, of the Pr. quant, 
pronominal, ero, for the Vedic Sk. ivat, Vid. Comp. Gramm, p. 308. 

27 
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demonstrated. The Bh., Mg., and Mt. forms, ene^ mne, inne, etc., seem, 
however, to be clearly derived from the Ap. Pr. quantitative pronoun, emva^ 
the loc. of wliich, emvahin^ was used as a pronom. adverb of manner as well 
as time. BangYiH supplies the intermediate form, emane^ ‘ here,* ‘ hither.* 

640. From the loc. sing, of this same pronominal, I would now agree 
with Hoernie* in deriving the pron. adverbs of manner, imi^ 
their variants. These come most naturally from the Ap. Pr. loc. sing. 
emvai or emviiin, whence, first, the series, imif im, etc., then the Mdr., Viiw, 
^riy and H.H. yunj etc., etc. The Mt. forms, ehandi, ehandy ehan, end, 
etc., are derived from the loc. sing, of the qualitative pronominal, in the 
following order, taking the series of the proximate demonstrative as an 
example : Sk. {drisha/i, Pr. disOf or, with the pleonastic suffix nd (Id) 
added, dhand, whence, ehand^ ehan^ end. The i of ehandi may possibly be 
the loc. case-ending, but more probably the emphatic particle, i or hi, so 
that ehandi is exactly H.H. audhi. Similarly are derived the remainder 
of the series. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, are from the Sk. verbal 
roots, kfi, ‘ to do,* and gam, * to go.* 

Emphatic 641 The emphatic suffix, ^ or f , may be added to 

Particle with ^ ^ . 

Adverbs. any of the adverbs in the table. But ^ is commonly 
substituted for the final of the series in 

Examples are: — ‘immediately;’ ( 7 !^^), 
‘just then ‘ ever;’ (rarely, ‘just 

here;’ ‘ £my where,’ ‘somewhere;’ ‘just as.^ 

a. The dialects similarly add or : as, e.g., Br. 

= = and in the 

Rdmdyan, and ; Av. 

etc., etc. Mdr. has for ^77^, In Naipali, ^ disappearing, 
IjY or ff by sandhi appears as as in ‘ever ;’ 

‘ quite near,’ etc. 

rostpositions 642. Inasmuch as these adverbs are originally 

with Adverbs. , ° •' 

substantive combinations, they may be followed by 
postpositions, thereby expressing yet other variations of 
the adverbial idea. 


♦ Comp. Gramm, pp, 313, 314. 
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Examples are: — with If, ‘from;’ igaf H, ‘henceforth;’ 

5 fW %, ‘since ;’ ^ ‘since when ? ;’ %» ‘hence;’ 

‘ thence ; ’ gjf t %, ‘ wliencc ? ; ! with ^ t ^5 ‘ to what 
place?;’ with ZRT ; ‘of the present time;’ s|i?t 

‘of what place?;’ with ?i<R or etc.; Tf^i, 

‘till now;’ 71 ^, ‘till when,’ ‘as long as;’ 7f^ TfTff, ‘so 
long;’ Tra, ‘how long?;’ 7!^, ‘as far as this,’ ‘to 
this degree;’ rfft TITR, ‘thus far;’ 71^, ‘how far?.’ 

For rf^, ‘till now,’ ‘by this time,’ Rliir. has 

a. These postpositions may also be added to the intensive 
forms : as, ‘ from this very time ;’ TfiT, ‘ of this 

very place ;’ ^froni some place/ etc. 

643. Various other modifications of the radical of^prono^^ai 
meaning of these adverbs, are expressed by their Adverbs, 
repetition and combination. 

(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universalih/, 

distributio 7 i^ or indefinite 7'epetition\ as, gfiT ^ whenever,^ 
followed by in the correlative clause ; 

^wherever,’ regularly followed by ?fft ^?t; ‘some- 
times ; ‘in some few places.’ 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding 
indefinite adverb to express indejiniteiiess'. as, 

‘ whenever ; ’ ‘ wherever.’ 

(3) Or the negative particle, if, may be interposed 
between two cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of 
indefiniteness : as, ^ ^ 7f^, ‘now and then;’ TRTft if 

‘at some time or other ;’ sfi^f Ti[ Tfi^, ‘ somewhere or other.’ 

(4) Or the correlative may be combined with the relative 
adverb followed by the genitive postposition : thus, gift ft (*ft‘, 

‘ in the same way as before.’ 

644. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, ig, etc., the 
oblique forms of the pronominal series, ^Tj etc., (Table 
XII.), are often employed. 
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Miscellaneous 

Adverbs. 


Adverbs of 
Time. 


a. The Sanskrit = ‘so,’ occurs in poetry in 

Sanskrit phrases, chiefly in the formula, , ‘ let it be so.’ 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fnt., of ‘to wish,’ 

before pronominal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite 
adverb; as, iTIj ‘howsoever great it be.’ 

645 . Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Yery many of these, 
indeed, are, in fact, old locative cases of nouns. The 
following lists will he found to comprehend the most 
common. 

(1) Adverbs of Time -. — 

{Sk. Bud. 

‘ before.^ 

{Sk. '?RI), Bud. ’3nw, ‘to-day.’ 

{Sk. Bud. airrf^, 

^yesterday/ ^to-morrow.’ 

^at dawn/ ^carly.^ 

j'^Tf {Sk. pres. part, from ^ immediately.^ 

{Sk. Tia:: + Bud. Tiyaff, xiy^, ‘the 

day before yesterday/ or ^the day after to-morrow.^ 

{Sk. Bial. ’UTjyailf, flTl, 

^ three days ago/ or ‘ tliree days hence.^ 

{Sk. ’^5*1 :g^?), Bial. ‘four days 

ago,’ or ‘ four days hence.’ 

fai^ar {Sk. fat -b ^), ‘ at last.’ 

fnat {'Sk. fattitat;), ‘constantly.’ 

{Sk. 

tn§j ^fl^j ’Tt^j ‘after,’ ‘afterwards.’ 

fsa: or ^^Bial. WfT,* ; also gat, gfn 

{Sk. gat^), ‘ again.’ 

* Tills is really a coiijnnctive particijile, from ^t^<,«tl or ^^'’^aty, 
* to return.’ 
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hITj ‘ at break of day,’ A’’, 

{S/c. ‘ repeatedly.’ 

{Sk, ^ + fern. ^eii. siii^.), about Meerut 

or ^ early/ ^ betimes/ 

a. The following are only dialectic; ‘hitherto;" 

{SA\ ^ + 'early/ xV. ‘immediately/ and 

(contracted from )? ' always." 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are 

used adverbially in Hindi, the following are among the most 
common, viz.; certain compounds with the affix as 

' once ;" 'always;" and, with the suffixes 

and and ‘sometimes,’ also 

‘perhaps;’ ?fr*gTir^ ' ’"‘^tantly.’ 

(2) Adverbs of Place : — Adverbs of 

^ ^ Place. 

{*Sk. ‘elsewhere." 

(AA:. and it^, Dial. 9^^*^ and ‘near/ 

tnr {sk. tn^) , ‘over," ‘across." 

t|T^, Dial, and mfif, ‘near;" and, reduplicated, '%’m 
'on both sides," ‘all around." 

(Sk. xitt)? 'on that side," ‘ off." 

{S/(. Dial. ‘on that side;’ ^TTTT'ITTj 

‘on both sides." 
irrffT ' without." 

(Sk. ‘within." 

‘before," and ‘behind," are also used as adverbs 

of place. 

a. In the colloquial of the Upper Doab, or and 

riW\ or are combined with {Ar. in the sense, 

respectively, ‘on this side," and ‘on that side." 

b. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the 

suffix viz.; ^5^^, ‘elsewhere;" ‘in one place;" 

‘ everywhere." 
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Adverbs of 
Manner. 


(3) Adverbs of Manner : — 

and ^suddenly/ 

(imp. 2rid plur. of Br. in Rdjn., 

^ so to speak/ ^ as it were/ 

^ (Sk. Bial. also ^ (from S/c, root, 

T|^; past act. part, ^quickly.' 

reduplicated intensive form, 3T^ root, 

‘ exactly.^ 

‘ fate ’), ‘ perchance.’ 
root v), ‘ slowly.’ 

f*tTC (‘SA:. f5T + irej), ‘ very.’ 

{S/c. ti^), ‘ on foot.’ 

mf)} ‘ much,’ ‘ very ; ’ for dialectic forms, sec 

§ 338. 

ilJT (S/c. loc. sing. %?!), ‘quickly,’ Dial. ^faf. 

art^ (imp. 2nd plur. of Ajaiarf), Dial. JTT^, 

‘as,’ ‘so to speak.’ 

^’niTTT (from uS'Ar. root, ^nj), ‘ incessantly ;’ also ^atflTcnT. 

^ (S/c. ^n?W;)5 ‘truly ;’ intensive form, 

■^at, Dial.’^tfrt, ‘freely,’ ‘gratis;’ intensive form, ‘laiaf?!. 

Dial. ‘gently.’ 

a. The following are only dialectic : — G. xjn^ or 
‘quickly,’ and ‘slowly; ’ {S/c. ‘ very,' 

‘ extremely/ and in the lldmdyan^ ^*55 [Sk, ^rather.' 

h. The conjunctive participle, of ^to do,' is 

often used adverbially, for ^as/ thus, 

^ I will count my birth as having borne good fruit.' 

Similar is the use of the Braj form, ^ ; thus, ^ 

^ ^ they regard the man KrisJina as a god.' 

c. The following Sanskrit words are used as adverbs of 
manner, viz. ;— abl. sing, of "sud- 
denly/ "very/ "infinitely;' "more;' 

(abl. sing.), "W c.s/;' {Sk. inst. sing., 
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^well/ ‘happily;’ ^only;’ fsiX^Xy ‘incessantly;’ 

^mutually;’ ^as;’ (\W[, ‘so;’ Mil vain;’ 

^quickly;’ lit., ^ born with,’ hence, ^naturally,’ ^easily;’ 

^oEf, ^ truly.’ Sanskrit adverbs formed with the suffix VT> 
denoting ^ distribution,’ ^ kind,’ occ<isionally occur ; as, in the 
ndmayan^ ‘ of nine kinds.’ 

d. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle, Mike,’ 
which approximates the nature of an affix, and always 
follows the word to which it refers ; as, Mike the 

servants of Hari.^ 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and A^ei»'afio)i, The common Adverbs of 

^ / j 1 Affirmation 

affirmative adverb is Btin. ^ and ; cast ot Bundel- and Negation, 
khand, often M’C^*’ {Pcrs. ‘ truly,’ is also very 

common in affirmation. The negative adverbs are iT, 
and ‘oo,’ Miot.’ Of these, is regularly used with the 
imperative only; never with the imperative; with any 
part of the verb. 

rt. ^ is often combined with ft aod in respectful 
address:* thus, ^ ft or ft^'^; as, fft ? 

^ ft ‘how friend, has Bidusjhak come F Yes, Sir ; he 

has come.’ 

b, Dialeetic variations are for Br. 

MiU-. in the Ram., ; 

niodorn eastern Form, Other variations are, *IT> ^^5 

‘‘nd «Jt^ t For Kananji has jrfrj and fatHl 

or f^sT is also used. In Eastern Hindi, is always used 
for and, like that, with tlie imperative only. Variants of 
are and 

c. tfr, ‘ indeed,’ IJial. or 7|^, is common. In the 

Rdmui/an is occasionally used with a similar force, 

* There is a proverl), ^ ^ ‘s»y Ji Fyourself and) 

you will lie called *//.’ 

t For the derivation of these forms, vide § 47*2, 
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Persian and 

Arabic 

Adverbs. 


Adverbial 

Phrases. 


usually with as, or .sometimes fan precedes; as, 

or 

(L Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in 
affirmations: as, Ihhiu -certainly;’ 

Mvithout doubt;’ 1 ) 1 ( 11 . etc., 

^ assuredly.’ 

646. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles 

* DOW,’ and , ‘ thus.’ In Hindi prose tliese are never used except at 
the begin uin<^ and tlie end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the 
Preni Sn^ar^ we have ‘Now, tlie beginning of the 

story;’ and at tlie end of each cliapter, we find the particle which 

is scarcely capable of translation, but is similar in force to the marks of 
quotation in English. In Sanskrit, was always written at the end of 
a citation ; and traces of this usage are found in Hindi poetry. Thus, in 
the Ilnmayariy 5Rr?»rr ; where is, by mndfitf 

for Iff Tfn, and w'e may literally tiuiislate, ‘Holy Writ, saying No, has 
sung his greatness Tffr simply marks the negative as the word, not 
of tlie writer, but of ‘ Holy Writ.’* So also, in prose, as the first 
member of the compound refers to the noun or nouns immediately 

preceding; as, * Brahmdy Mahesh, et aV 

647. Tlie following Persian and Arabic words occur now 
and then as adverbs in modern Hindi. — (1) Pers.x or 

‘ quickly (plur. of ^b, ‘time’), ‘often 

(Jv;^A), vuJg., and ‘perhaps;’ 

(<i.i,^i), vulg., and ‘ always;’ (2) Arab. ; 

(dlaJl), vulg., ‘certainly,’ ‘indeed ;’ Xjnw (/ 

‘especially;’ tpsTT (laiii), .md about Meerut, (for Ar, 

JU.), ‘only;’ (J^b), ‘altogether;’ (^j, 

‘ namely,’ ‘ that is to say.’ 

648. Some adverbs and nouns, compounded, form useful 
adverbial phrases. Examples are; — ^elsewhere;’ 

Miever;’ ^slowly,’ ' easily;’ ^ 


* The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved^ w hile attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Hdm, declares tliat it has not yet done so; i.e., that 
his greatness is iiieffuble. 
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^ else/ i.e., ^ (if) not, then.’ For «fr, ne find in the 
Ildnuh/an, irg, ifTf, and also occurs, for 

Miow not ?.’ 

649 . Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity 
or quality, are used in their uniuflected form as adverbs : as, 

and /good’), ^well;’ ‘ c'l little;’ 

(‘ great ^ very.’ So also is used ; os, ?Tif % 

^ (iny) mind is so agitated;’ and, in J/cV., = 

II.H. 

lirm. But in sotne cases, wIkmc the adjective must be rendered in 
Englisli as an adverb, it is. yet intiected as a proper adjective ; as in tlie 
Shiikuntald, wliere Mddhavya says, f ‘ ^ truly very 

miserable.^ 

650 . Conjunctive participles are very often ecpiivalent to 

English adverbs; as, Muiowingly ; ’ ^together;’ 

etc. Here we may also note the use of conj. part, of 

>vith nouns, adjectives, and numerals, forming 
adverbial phrases ; as, laboriously;’ 

^chiefly;’ 'singly;’ ift% 'with face 

downwards.’ Further illustrations will be found in the 
Syntax. 

651 . Finally, wc may here notice the participle 
Avhich may be placed after any word to render it 
emphatic. It may sometimes be translated by 'jnst/ 
‘ very,’ or some similar word ; often, however, its force 
can only be ex23ressed by a stress of the v'oice. 

a. After the pronouns ^ and , and often after ^ and 
^5 ^ becomes and is written as a part of the pronoun ; 
thus, 'this very;’ ‘that very,’ etc. For its usage 
with pronominal plurals, sec § 268, and with the pronominal 
adverbs, see § 641. Examples are : — ^ ^ Wly 

‘ I w’as in the very act of saying this;’ ‘j^'^t two 

came ;’ ^ ^ I have only one horse;’ % 


Adjectives and 
Pai tioi])les as 
Advt'ihs. 


The Einplmtic 
Particle. 
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[§ 652. 


^«rr 7 i ‘ he said this very thing/ For ^ is 
sometimes written ; as, ^ fTT ‘ to a 

beautiful woman, everytivng is becoming/ 

/a For 15Y or t;, Braj also has ^ or The final t; or ^ 
is often shortened, and Anusvar is occasionally added. In 
one instance in the lidmdyan {Utt, K.) ^ is hardened to ^ ; 
thus, gft 5 if ^ that which the very mind contains 

not/ Sometimes the emphatic or f having been elided, 
combines with the final inherent a of the word to which it 
belongs; giving, e.g,, such forms as, O.B., for 

^even one,’ ^ just one;’ JV, for 

c. Ill colloquial Miirw^n, and ar are used instead of ^ ; 

tlius, = = ^ f^i^; ^‘t,= 

etc., etc. 

Trepositions. 


Nature of 
Hindi Pre- 
positions. 


652. With the exception of those particles termed 
joo? positions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a 
very few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a 
strictly prepositional character. The words which, for 
the sake of convenience, arc enumerated below, as the 
equivalents of English prepositions, are really sub- 
stantives in the obi. singular. Many of them, as, c.g., 
^1^, etc., actually occur in the nominative 

singular, wlffT, etc. ; and when in the oblique 

singular, they not unfrequcntly are themselves followed 
by postpositions, as ?r, etc. In virtue of this their 
substantive character, they require the noun they modify 
to be in the inflected genitive. Nearly all arc masculine, 
and therefore require the preceding genitive in %. The 
few feminines are noted in the list, and of course inflect 
a preceding ^ to wt. Many words which have been 
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enumerated as adverbs, are also used as prepositions, 
and will therefore be found in the following lists. 

653 . The following take the noun either with or Prepositions 

, ,1 . ... -r , u^ed with obi. 

Without the postpositions. In the latter case, the noun 
must take the oblique form : — 

7 f% (^9/1-. 71 ^), Br. 7 ^, ‘beneath.’ 

5 ^ across.’ 

in Ram. Tnff , Wrff , ‘near,’ ‘to.’ 

Mar. UTafr, N. xjfif , ‘ behind.’ 

or f^ilT {Sk. Br. f^^T, ‘without.’ 

>* ©. 

[Sk, and W. Hindi, ^between/ ‘amonji:.’ 

[Sk, Br,, N, W\Tv, ' tor the sake ofV 

[Sk, ^with/ 'to go ‘with.’ 

^ together with.’ 

«• ' with/ properly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as 

the last member of a compound, as, 'with love;’ 

hut it also appears as a postposition, as, ^ 'Phli 

the carriages.’ 

h, xn^ is also used as a noun ; e.g., in the Rdmeu/an , 

MT^I j ' adorn (her) on every side.’ 

654 . The following commonly require the preceding Prepositions 

noun to take the genitive postjiosition, viz. : — Postpositions. 

x?n5t, ‘before.’ For dialectic variants, see § 645 (1). 

' around,’ ‘on both sides.’ 

[Sk, Mar, (§ 172), ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 

[Sk, f^IT), ‘towards.’ 

^TTT ['Sk, ‘ a door ’), ‘through,’ ‘by means of.’ 

' near.’ 

[Sk, xft^), Br, ‘ under.’ The Garhwiili form, 

inflects the preceding substantive as a true post- 
position ; as, ^ ' under this tree.’ 
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Pi alec tie; 


N. ^near.’ 

and ^instead of.’ 

or WT^T ^5 ‘ without.’ 

iV. tH'^'5, ‘within.’ 

jTT^ (perf. part, of JTTT^)? ‘ coiiserjiicnce of,’ ‘ because of.’ 
t%r^ (perf. part, of %siT), ‘for,’ A', 5r^', ISag/i. 

%«r, %w. 

^lET, ‘ witli,’ A’, ftfrio, tETS)^. 

tFTFf^ , Hr. JH'ir. fTlft, 

A’, wtg, also ‘ill front ot^ ‘before.’ 

fft (•*</>• WT ^)5 ‘“f>’ ‘iit the liouse of,’ whence also 7i^ or 
HTT, ‘ towards/ ^to/ = xn^, and sometimes 

^like/ requires tlie preceding genitive to take tlie 

f( m. form, 

A. ^ equal to,’ Mike,’ commonly requires the genitive 

with ^ ; but I have noted an instance in which it is made to 
agree in gender with the noun to which it refers ; thus, 
W7TT ^ ^ a woman like a mother.’ * 

655. Only dialectic are the following: — K, etc., {S/i\ 
'5FT§), Mo,’ Miear,’ = H.H. xn^; this often takes the preceding 
noun in the oblique form without a postposition; 

^T^;r;), Mvith;’ in the Earn,, {>SA\ Mike;’ 

^T%, =: Mbr,’ Mjy reason of;’ ^flf, ^for,’ Mn con- 
sideration of;’ in eastern Hindi, = Mbr;’ JIar. 

%TfrMkclow;’ ^V. XFrf^, Milder;’ to,’ = H.II. -qi^ : 

frTXCo, qfj, Mowards ;’ qfTf^q?, M‘xcept ;’ XRfTflT, Mn,’ 'between ;‘ 
%f, Mike;’ 'above;’ Mear.’ 

656. In Rnjputana, tliese words \\bich in High Hindi are used with 
the genitive as postpositions, are often construed ns predicative adjectives, 
and loade to agree with tlie subject of the sentence in gender and number. 

Thus, ^ f, = H.H. %^T %. ‘he U 


* Compare tlie Mlirw^ri usage, g G5G. 
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seated behind me;’ but ‘ slic is seated bcliind 

thee,’ where High Hindi would liuve Compare the remarks 

concerning § 172. 

657. The following Sanskrit words, with a few others. SaiisViit, 

^ ^ ’ Pei SI MU, ami 

arc often used in Hindi in a prepositional sense: — ; Aiabu Pie- 

‘after;’ ‘according; to;’ ‘after;’ 

‘ for,’ ‘ because of ; ^011 account of;’ (oftener 

and ^ contrary to,’ ^against;’ or 

also ^ in respect to,’ ^ about ;’ Miear ;’ vu/g-. 

%r| , ^ by reason of.’ 

658. The following Persian words are often used iti 

modern Hindi as prepositions ‘ within 

(J^), ‘about,’ ^around;’ (cXojJ), in tbe Doab, 

in the Himalayas, iT^cR or ‘near.’ is 

even used in literature, as in the Shahuitala \ ^ ^ 

^ I camp near the grove.’ ^T^fT 

takes cR^), ‘ concerning.’ 

659. Tlie following Arabic words are also innch used as 

prepositions by Hindi-speaking people ‘ instead 

of;’ ‘contrary to,’ ‘against;’ 

‘without;’ ‘in cxeliangc for;’ (^-V)’ ‘ 

reason of;’ (Jsc'), ‘after;’ fW|7T (.,^0, ‘without;’ 

WfxSfl, ‘according to;’ 

^ ‘ ‘ ‘l>y reason of;’ fa^T 

(1,-j), ‘ except,’ ‘ besides.’ 

a. The following are feminine, and require ^ with the 
preceding noun : — ‘ h>r,’ ‘ for the sake ot ; 

‘towards;’ {j-A)> ‘bbe,’ ‘in the matter 

of;’ ‘concerning.’ 


Conjunctions. 


660 . 


Copulative conjunctions 
[Sk. ■^in;), Br. 


are the following ; — 

N. O.B. 


Copulative 

Conjinictious. 
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Adversative 

Conjunctions. 


Disjunctive 
Conj uuctioiis. 


‘ again,’ ‘ moreover,’ For ‘ also ’ {Sk. Pr. ), the 

Sanskrit sometimes with elision of is used in 

poetry only. also ^ and is used for f^, 

resumptive, ‘again,’ in eastern Hindi ; and in Naipdli, 

661 . The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
(Sk. + in Naipdlf, ‘but;’ tn:, {Sk. tj-O, 

Br.^, ‘yet;’ ^r^Tjj (Sk. ‘but,’ ‘nay.’ 

a. But the common people in the N.W. Provinces very 
commonly use the Arabic for ‘ but ; ’ and 

tlic Arabic jSSj, ?rf^ (also, vtilg., and sf^eR), for 

which latter is never used by the common people. Equally 
rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit = ‘but.’ The Persian ‘but,’ 

‘ except,’ is often used by Urdd-speaking Hindoos. 

662 . The Disjunctive conjunctions are and 

‘ or.’ The Arabic b is often preferred to these by the 
common people in the N.W, Provinces. The negative 
disjunctives, ‘ neither,’ ‘ nor,’ are expressed by repeating 
the negative participle vi with each successive clause. 
‘ Else ’ or ‘ otherwise ’ is expressed in Hindi by the two 
particles, (ft. Of these, belongs to the protasis 
of an unexpressed conditional clause, ‘ (if this is) not 
(so), then.’ In Naipdli, for <i1', we have or the 
phrase 

a. is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in 

alternative questions ; as, ^ grf ‘ will you 

go or not ? ’ The Sanskrit (or f^^), ‘ or,’ is occasionally 
found in literature, is the regular disjunetive in Naipdli. 

b. The 3rd sing, conting. fut., "gT?? of ^ , ‘ to wish,’ is 

often used disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘ whether 
. ... or;’ as, ’Vf%> ‘whether he come or 

not.’ For the second may be used. 
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c. The interrogrative similarly repeated with nouns, 
must also be rendered ‘ whether’ . . . . ‘ or,’ as, ^ ^ 

‘whether men or women.’ So in Naipdli is used 

663. The Conditional conjunctions are {Sic.') 
and, much more commonly, ‘if,’ Dial. « and St. 

The Persian is often used for ^ by Ilindoos 

familiar Avith Urdu. In Naipillf i 

always follows the clause it conditions. 

664. The Concessive conjunctions arc tft, ‘ then,’ 

‘indeed,’ ‘although,’ and ‘ ncA^orthclcss ; ’ 

both and are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, 

^ . . . Ht is used for and or for ; 

as, »ft etc., ‘even though you 

should forsake me, yet,’ etc. 

a. Dialectic variations arc, for Br. in Bum. 

and f| ; for ^rafq, Jtooi. ^I^q, ^l^fq, Br. N. qf^ 

(always final); for TT^TTfq, ^V. T^qf^; for cftjft, Br. 

Tft^, Mar. and (ft qW- 

b. sometimes followed by ia the same clause, is often 
nearly equivalent to ‘ although ;’ q^, ‘ yet,’ or q^sj, may then 
introduce the consequent clause. Thus, 

‘ even though he should kill me ;’ 
qx: ‘ though property all go, hut virtue remain.’ qrit 

may be thus used for 

c. sometimes has a concessive force = Eng. ‘still.’ 

d. (Pers. ‘although,’ is only heard from 

Urdii-speaking Hindoos. 

665. The Causal conjunctions are f^, 

^fqi, and N. and WRts fqi^ 

(final), ‘ because.’ The Sanskrit noun, qilTW, ‘ reason,’ 
is also used as a causal conjunction, = ‘ because.’ 



Illative Coii- 
jimctioiib. 


Fiiitil Coii- 
jiiuctioiis. 


Vocative 

luterjections. 


Miscellaneous 

Interjections. 


392 iNTKRjECTioxs. [§§ 666-669. 

666. The common Illative conjunction is N. tt®, 
‘ then.’ After in the protasis of a componnd sentence, 
^ is often used in the apodosis in an illative sense ; as, 

^ ^ ari^T ‘ as he has come, I shall 

therefore have to go.’ Under other conditions, the abl. 
singnlar of the prox. dein. pronoun, , viz., ^ %, Br. 
^t'W, has the foi’ce of the illative ‘ therefore.’ 

667. The Final conjunctions are ‘that,’ and, more 
emphatic, the abl. singular of the relative pronoun, 

‘in order that.’ Xaipali uses the eonj. part, 
lit., ‘saying/ after the final clause. 

a. No negative final conjunction exists, except in the 
Naipali, ; its place is supplied by the 8rcl sing, coating, 
future of the substantive verb, with a negative before f^; as, 
^ ft or if fr The Persian cnfiR, = f5r%*, 

belongs rather to Urdu than to Hindi. 

Interjections and Enclitics. 

668. Tocativc interjections arc the following : — 

f, or ftTT, Of these, % is 

the most respectful, and must be used to superiors ; 

and also may be used in addressing equals or 
inferiors when no displeasure is intended. and or ^ 
always indicate some degree of displeasure or disrespect ; 
the final ij of these three is always changed to ^ in con- 
nection with a feminine noun. ^ and ^ (•?^) follow, 

and the others mentioned, precede, the noun with which they 
are connected. 

669. Various emotions are expressed by the 
following : — 

^ expresses pity, ’SJT, despondency, approbation and 
surprise, ‘bravo,’ ‘well!’ expresses praise, ‘bravo,’ 
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‘well done!’; fiT? ^11, also ^ fraud ‘alas!’; ftfTH 

= ‘ twice a pity;’ frff (also fif), is ‘mercy!’, lit., ‘ save !’; 

and ‘oil,’ express pain or dis;;ust; gf?i, ‘hurra!,’ 
lit., ‘victory!’ ‘victory!;’ ‘fie,’ expresses dispist. 

Yet other interje(;tions are, fvfj, ‘shame,’ also fX, 

‘begone!’; ^q, ‘hush!’; ‘lo!’; ftRij, ‘pshaw!’; 

{S/i. ^ + flfft), ‘ salutation ! ’. I have also I'ound used as 
an adjective with a noun ; as, ‘ a well-said w ord.’ 

670. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos 

are, to equals or inferiors in caste, r;T»f Tl^T) 7/ew ! Jtdni ! ; 
to Brahmans, ‘ Oheisanec ! ’; to Eunqicans or Mu- 

hammedans, ^T^TTR, lit., ‘peace!’; or, still more respectfully, 

lit., ‘service!’. 

671. The followin^^ interjections are also used in the col- 
loquial of some parts of the country: in^TIT 

Mvell done!’; ^ ^ and express disgust; ^ calls at- 

Cv Cs. v» ^ ‘ ‘ ^ 

teiition ; and frT ‘begone!’; and 

^Alasl’ ‘woe!’; lit., ‘Alas ! nurse,’ or ‘mother!’, 
occurs in the l(dmai/(in ; thus, the slave girl Kuhiri 
says, ‘Alas! what have I de- 

stroyed ! It o(;curs also in the Sluikuntald, 
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[§§ 672 - 674 . 


Gender. 


Number. 


CHAPTER XIT. 

SYNTAX. 

672. In this chapter will be treated, in the first place, 
the functions of the several parts of speech under 
their various modifications in respect of number, case, 
tense, etc., and, in the second place, the construction 
of sentences from the material thus exhibited. The 
former may be termed Analytic^ the latter. Synthetic 
Syntax. 

Paet I. Analytic Syntax. 

Gender and Number. 

673. Little needs to be said here as to gender. It is 
chiefly of importance to observe that occasionally, when 
a noun denotes an object of a different gender from its 
own, it is construed as having the gender of that object. 
Thus, though ^ is masculine, we have 

when it refers to Shakuniald, in the drama of that name. 

674. The singular number denotes unity, the plural, 
plurality. To this general rule there are three ex- 
ceptions. 

(I) The singular niav be used for the plural in a generic 
sense, to denote a class', as, THHlft ^ titw ^ ’TtOj 
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lit.^ ^base-born women desert the husband if?; ^gff’T ^ 

^ to god, man, and sage, there was great joy.^ 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with 
those cases in which the plural termination is simply dropped, 
leaving the noun, although plural, in form like the singular. 

This takes place regularly wlien the plurality is already indi- 
cated by some attributive of the noun, as in the following : 

JT, ‘ in a few days , 

^ these two things appear untrue;’ ‘eighteen 

queens.^ 

Sometimes the plural inflection is also omitted, where the 
indication of plurality is only in the predicate ; as, 

*i f , ‘her companions are standing in lier service i.e., 

‘are waiting upon her.’ 

Rem, This omission of the ])liiral tt*rinination occurs chiefly in the 
nominative of fein. nouns, and prohahly becoming more and more 
coimnon. But in such cases, wluuv tliere is an emphasis on tlie 
plurality, tlie plural inflection is retained ; as, ^ 

‘ he gave his two daughters in marriage.’ 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect ; Vlnml m 

as, cfT^ in the following; ^ ^ ^ 

star of my eyes. S/tri Krish/i Clunid,^ 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the Icliomntic 

. . 1 1 Hurals. 

plural, where English woidd retpiirc the singular. Examples 

cire found in phrases formed by with 

in^ifTy ^to die of hunger, of thirst, of cold.’* So also 

‘ price,’ bi the sense of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ lot,’ ^ vision,’ and 

‘news,’ are very commonly construed as plurals; as, 

also, sometimes, ‘welfare,’ and ‘life,’ with allusion 

to the (supposed) live vital airs.’ 


* In siicli idioms the inflection clearly retains its original sense as 
a genitive termination = Sk. «"«> »» “> •»« explained as a genitive 

of cause, as in such phrases as WI WTTf » * e*i>“usted because of tlie 
way.’ Vid. infra. Syntax of the genitive. 
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[§§ 675 - 677 . 


Subject 

2\oniinative. 


Predicate 

^s’oininative. 


Objective 

Accusative. 


Of the Nominative. 

675. The l^ominative is used, 

(1) As tlie grammatical subject of the verb ; as, ^Bf«r 

^ ‘the words of the sage will become true.’ 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many iutraiisitive 
verbs, as in the following examples : — 

f, ‘what an affliction to a man 

is old age!’; ^ gpi WVT % ‘this 

staff .... is become the support of my walk •TTO 
^T^JTT, ‘he shall be called Gain Nath-,’ ^ ^qT:T>iit 31VT, 
‘ he was counted a transgressor.’ 

(.‘3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, ^ 

^ Bcinasur called and said, Soil ! 

(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon ; as, 

^ % ^the great king— he is seated;’ 

’5lb‘ ^ ^ % ‘ sacred science 

and military science, — these two confer high rank.’ 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely, with 

the infinitive; as, c.g., in the phrase, TIT ‘the 

noise of the breaking of the bow.’ 

Of the Accusative. 

676. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct 
object of a transitive verb ; or (2) local or temporal 
relations. 

677. To denote the direct oljcct of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with 

or that form of the accusative which is like the 
nominative. Similarly, with the perfect tenses of 
transitive verbs, the object of the action may either be 
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put in the dative of reference with or in the 
nominative. But these two constructions or the tAvo 
forms of the accusative are by no means interchangeable. 

Rrm. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constnu tions 
is perha])s the most difficult tiling in the Hindi Ian|r,iaj;e. Only by 
extell^ive and continual reading of native hooks ami long intercourse with 
the people, can the foreigner become able t(» use them with idiomatic 
accuracy. But the following principles and illustrations will, it is hoped, 
at least throw some light on the subject. 

678 . The general principle -which regulates the use of Use of 
these two forms and constructions is tlic following ; 

Avhcii it is desired to empliasize tlie object as specific 
and individual, the accusative Avith ifr must be used ; 
otherAvise, the nominative form is to be preferred. 

( 1 ) Under this general head, obseiwe, that in the case 
of nouns denoting rational beings, AA'lictlier they be (u) 
generic, or (b) relative terms, or (c) proper names, tlie 
accusatiA'c with is more commonly preferred. 

a. Under this head examples are: [a) of generie terms: 

he took (his) eompanions with (him) 
why will you mind sueh a coward ? 

{b) of relative terms: fft: ^ ^ ^ Hari, 

immediately on seeing his motlicr, began to say;^ 

Hffit ^ ^51? ^t^^bc councillors, seeking around, 

began to kill the worshippers of Jlari:’ (r) of proper names: 

^ ‘ Ji((st((UT called the sage Garsr'^ 

^ ‘ sent R(fb(ist(r;’ 

^ f%TI ‘ the milkmaids took Krishi and 

went to tfasodciJ 

N.B. ^ 1^0 call,’ as implying a definite object, almost 

invariably requires the accusative with 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational Xom. Form of 

' z ^ v-.- \ / Accusative}. 

beings, or {b) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms. 
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[§ 678. 


the nominative form of the accusative, or, with the 
perfect of transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much 
more commonly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings: 

‘they began to pasture the cows;’ ^ 

ftaiS ‘tliey drove off the calves to graze:’ [h) of inani- 
mate, material objects: ^ Ignair % ^Shri 

Krishn enlarged Ids body;’ Met us eat (our) 

lunches here :’ {c) of abstract terms : ^ ^ 

"do not take my fault to heart;’ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^cTT 'Wy ^ I destroy all the wealth of him to 

whom I show favour.’ 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative 
or the two alternative constructions of the object with the 
perfects of the transitive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, 
especially in the colloquial, by the above principles, still it 
must be observed that other subordinate considerations often 
limit and modify their application. 

a. When it is specially intended to denote the object of the 

verb as indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even 
when referring to rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sdgar, 
Kans says, ^ ^ living girl 1 will not 

give thee ;’ where the omission of making the expression 
indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is the phrase, 

5} ^yuu have killed children;’ referring to the 

general massacre by Kans. 

b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the 
object with special definiteness^ the form with ^ may be 
employed even with nouns denoting irrational objects or 
abstract ideas. The accusative with ^ will therefore gene- 
rally be preferred when the object of the verb has just been 
mentioned, or is well known. Thus, 

^ ‘throwing the mortar (i.e., the mortar 

previously mentioned) obliquely between those two trees.’ 
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Again, we have, iTim «ifr ll^inTT Hbat one over- 

comes this illusive power/ Here ^ indicates ?rTOT as the 
fii’st mentioned in the previous context,* where, it 
should be noted, the nominative form of the accusative is 
employed, thus : 'fTi ' remove your illusive 

power/ 

c. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired 

to denote the object collectively^ as a class or a totality, the 
accusative with is employed ; but when it is rather to be 
denoted distrihutively ^ as a plurality, the nominative form of 
construction is preferred. Thus we read, ^ 

^ ^taking (his) 16108 wives with him,’ 

— where denotes the object collectively; 
lit ‘he called the astrologers,’ — where lit denotes them 

as a class. But in the following, the nominative form of the 
accusative denotes the objects as a plurality ; imil % ^ 

^what signs has your Majesty seen?’ 

d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a 
verbal action is frequently determined merely by a regard to 
euphony. Thus, especially, when an accusative and a dative 
occur in close proximity, the nominative form is often pre- 
ferred for the direct object, simply to avoid the disagreeable 
repetition of Thus, ^ 

‘ I have given your son to Rohint;* ^ ^ 971T9I«T ^ 

^ ^ Chdrumatiy who is betrothed to K\'itd^ 

hramdy I will not give to him/ 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the 
other simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of 
clauses, so much affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. 
Even a fancy for a rhyme may determine the choice, not 
only in poetry, but in prose writing. Thus, 


♦ Prem Sdgar, Adhy. Ixxxvii. 
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[§§ 679, 680. 


Cop^Tiate 

Accusative. 


Yerlis with twe 
Accusative*!?. 


has any one seen anywhere my boy, Kan-^ 
hdi}\ — where is apparently preferred to iii 

order to rhyme witli which ends the previous clause. 

Every paire of the Frem Sdgar, with its artificial, rhyming 
style, will illustrate this remark. 

/. Finally, the accusativ^e with ^ must always be employed, 
when otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 

679. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
used wdtli an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in 
the nominative form ; and rarely, if ever, without an attri- 
butive adjunct. Thus, lit., Mvhat kind 

of walk are you walking ?’; 

^cuckoos were uttering their pleasing notes 
^^fTT W? ht., he talks a great talk,^ i.e., Oie speaks boast- 
fully;’ ^ ^ WiX lit., ^thc soldier beat 

liim a great beating.’ 

680. Many verbs may be preceded by tAVO accusa- 
tives. We may here distinguish hvo cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative 
of the person, and a second, cither of a person or a thing. 
In accordance w ith the above principles, the personal accusa- 
tive regularly takes and usually, though not invariably, 
precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying Oo think,’ Ho suppose,’ Ho make,’ Ho 
name,’ Ho appoint,’ etc., take a second accusative definitive 
of the first. The first may be termed the oh/ective, and the 
second, tlie predicatwe accusative. In this case the objective 
accusative, as more specific, commonly, though not always, 
takes and the predicative accusative is put in the nomi- 
native form. 

Examples arc, under (1), ^t5i ^’IT, ‘lie 

will put vestments on all ^ srY ‘ I " ill 
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feeil all with sweetmeats and under (2), ^ 

‘ w’hat do you call this r’ ; if) ^«TT?T f ‘ thou 

hast made this a pretext;’ ^ ‘ I regard 

tins as sUiFeriiig*.’ 

681 . The accusative is used witli a verl) of motion to Accusative of 
denote the place to whicli^ as in the following example : Place. 

^be pleased to go to Ilasiiaapnr,^ 

682 . It may also denote absolutely t/ie time at ivhich : 
as, 

^on the 14th of the dark half of the 
month Kartik;’ ^ ^ ^let no one be 

permitted to bathe at night." 

N.B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and 
temporal accusative. 

683 . The accusative with ^ and its equivalents, Accusative iu 

etc., is also used in accordance with the princi]>les above ^ 
indicated, in both early and inodern poetry. But in archaic; 

poetry the inflected accusative in ff (f^) is often used for 
the analytic accusative with subject to tlie same general 
conditions. Exainjdes of both forms arc Jis follows : ^ 

who regard the sun as their own friend;" 

%ff ‘ keep Itd)n in whatever way (you 

may);' W ^<1f ^ say 1 what pauper shall I 

make a king?’; ^fir ‘ tke sage extolled 

Ituglinbar.’ 


684 . It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi 
poetry the laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of 
the measure. Even agreement in gender and number is 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of the metre. Moreover, 
in archaic poetry, the modern analytic accusative is but be- 
ginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative form 
of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite 
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[§§ 685-686. 


Inflected 

Accusatives 


Objective 

Dative. 


inadmissible. Thus, e.g., in the following stanzas, prose usage 
would have demanded ^ and 

^'ve thought the First Man to be a mortal 
iTT^TTf ^then the lord of men summoned 

Vasi^t t and so in almost every stanza of the Rdmdyan. 

685. The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern 

Hindi for the object of a verb. But it should be noted that in Permissive 
and Acquisitive compound verbs, as also sometimes in Desideratives, the 
inflected infinitive in alone, or, in the Rdmdyan and other Eastern Hindi, 
the inflected verbal noun in as in ‘ he began to go,’ is 

de facto an accusative under the government of the following verl). 
Similarly is to be explained the colloquial Braj and Kananji idiom, in 
such phrases as, %% Kf ‘he will not eat ;* where the inflected 
gerund, as the object of must be regarded as an inflected 

accusative. 

The Dative. 

686. “We may classify the uses of this case as 
follows. 

(1) The dative is used to denote the indirect object 
of a transitive verb. 

Examples are: ^ ^ ^ ‘WlTr 

* Balrdm Ji was inspiring all with hope and confidence;’ ^ 

^ TTTXn ^ Ysrrvrr ‘ Shrt Kriskn Chand 

commanded his Illusive Power;’ ;[j^ 

‘ this mouse gives me trouble.’ So, sometimes, with verbs of 
‘ speaking,’ we have a dative of the person addressed ; as, ^ 
■9^ if ^ In t W. ‘ Shri Kri^n Chand said 

with a wink to Baldev JiJ 

Rem, 1. ‘to say,’ ‘to tell,’ when used of giving an order or 

direction, is constructed with the dative of the person addressed ; but in 
other cases it is preceded by the ablative : as, 'll 
‘he told me to sit;’ but, % ^ ^ ‘he said tills 

thing to me.’ 


♦ Prem Sdgar, 


t Rdmdyan, 
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Ueui, 2. It sliodld be observed that the rase with ko before causal 
verbs is not to be regarded as a dative, as mig’bt often appear from the 
equivalent of an Knglisli idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if 
for the English equivalent to the causal verb, the verb ‘cause* be used 
with the infinitive of the primitive verb. Thus, ivali fr/iore ko ghiU 
khildtd half ‘ be feeds g*rass to the horse,* i.e., ‘ he causes the horse to 
eat grass.** 

(2) The dative of a person often very idiomatically Dative of 

precedes an infinitive with the verb or n^«n, to ^‘*®*®**^^‘ 

denote a ccrlainiy^ or a neccssiti/^ or ohUgalion, as resting 

on that pei’son. The idiom is commonly ctpiivalcnt to 
the English ‘must,’ ‘have to,’ etc. In like manner, as 
denoting the subject of an obligation, the dative often 
precedes an infinitive or perfect participle with 

Examples: ^ f, ‘to- 

morrow you and we have to go to the abode of Yautadagni 
^ ‘ (we) ought to arrive there to the 

festival lit., ‘it will fall to us to die i.e., 

‘we must die.’ 

(3) The dative is very commonly used to denote Dative of 

' . . . Possession. 

possession or acquisition, 

a. The dative of possession is usually followed by the 

substantive verb : as, ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ they 

were not conscious even of soul and body ^ 

^ to all was terror.^ 

b. But often the copula is omitted ; as, ^ 

^ where have we so much wisdom?;’ ^ 

V* 

^ ^rrff , ^ such happiness as these have, the 
discontented have not.’ 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the 

copula; thus, ^ the name of sorrow 

remained,’ or, ^ (even) to the name, sorrow remained not.’ 

* With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal 

verbs. Vid. Monier-Williams, Sansk. Gramm,, § 847. 
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Dative of 
Advantage. 


Dative of Final 
Cause. 


^/. Here also may be noted the common idiom with 
^to meet/ ‘to be found which is always used with the 
nominative of the thing found, and the dative of the finder. 
Thus, ^ "f, ‘they obtain the four 

blessings ; ^ ^ I obtained nothing.^ So also 

is explained a common idiom with •* as? 

‘I feel cold/ lit., ‘cold fastens to me;’ ^ rfl* 

^ t^‘is story has truly pleased me greatly.’ 

(4) This is found in construction with such adjectives 

as ^^fT, ‘proper,’ ‘right,’ ‘good,’ 

‘ difficult,’ etc., Avith their oi^posites. 

Examples : ^ ^ ‘ h is not 

seemly for a woman to be so daring;’ ^ 

ft f ? ‘ for a woman without a husband, it is well 
even to (lie ^ ^ ttTiSr'gT’r HTH 

‘for man to obtain the true knowledge of God, is 
extremely dillicult.’ 

Jlrtn. is often construed with tlie genitive, with a slightly dif- 

ferent meaning, ns in § 695 flO). 

(5) The Dative of Final Cause denotes the motive^ 
purpose^ or object of an action, or the use for Avhich a 
thing is designed ; as in the folloAving examples : — 

vfY «Rt ‘ 'Vho Avill remain for tlie 

Avatching of the city ?’; ^ ^ WT^^, ‘ I 

am just going to visit the hermitage.’ 

a. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very 
commonly used in the dative in this sense: as, 

^ % ^3 ‘bring some flowers (and) fruits for an offering;’ 

‘for seeing, indeed, were two eyes ;’ 

Tf ^ ^ ^<TTT^3 " be pleased to show me somewhere 

a place to stay.’ The postposition is often omitted from this 
gerundial dative ; as, ^?TT %? ^ he comes to read.’ 

Rem. For the dntlvc of the tinnl cause, modern Hindi often substitutes 
the genitive with or mid in the east, also or ^Tf?rT- 
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h. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of 
the gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate 
futurition of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, ^ 

^ ^ she was just about to mount ^ " he 

was about to go.’* 

(G) A Dative of Eeferouce is used before a great i^ative of 

. Kuforeiice 

variety of Avords, to denote the object Avitli respect to 
which any affirmation is made. 

Thus it is em 2 )Ioyed with many neuter verbs; as, iTti;; 

^ ^ the arrow struck the peacock;’ 

a poor man the world seems lonely;’ 

^ ^ whatever may be pleasing to any one, 

that very (thing) say ;’ ^ ^ ’qiT 

^ four months passed over yl}iirnddli in bondage.’ So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb ; e.g., 

WT t ^ ^TrT ^ with regard to the woman, it is 

said, that of whatever kind (her) husband may be.’ 

a. JMany other verbs are preceded by a dative of refer- 
ence ; and, in particular, the Nominal compound verbs, 

etc., mentioned § 4G3. Thus, ^ ^ 

^ ' do not signs appear to you?’. 

b. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to 
denote the object of an action, in the impersonal construction 
(§ 412) of the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, e.g., 

^ , is literally, ‘ by him (it was) seen (with 

respect) to the boys.’ 

c. Finally, the dative of reference may be used with some 

adjectives; as, ‘dear to (her) husband;’ and 

also, some nouns, in expressions of praise or blame ; as, 

% ‘praise to tliy couraj^c;!’ fygSTT 

‘ a curse to my life ! .’ 


* Coin]>are tlie English colloquial iiUoiii, ‘ he was for going,’ 
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687. The dative with the postposition ^ , etc.), is 

also used in poetry according to the same general principles, 
as will appear from the following examples : ^ ^ 

^from having given even pain to a gt)od maii;^ ^ 
^Brahma has sown for you the seed 
of trouble.^ But very often in the liinmhjan^ the inflected 
dative in ff (tf ) is preferred. Thus, »rrgft|<Tff ’Jlf 
Hnrtj ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents 

< in many a way she showed the bondmaid 
honour ' the king has a special 
love for you.’ 

Bern. The postposition is often omitted ; as, XT^ 

”^3? %> ^for another’s injury, warriors with a thousand 
arms.’ 


The Case of the Agent. 

688 . The case of the Agent is used only with the 
tenses of the perfect participle of transitive A'crhs, and 
that only in modern High Hindi and other western 
dialects, to denote the agent. Examples Avill he found 
further on, in the sections which treat of the aforesaid 
tenses. 

«. In a Hindi translation of the Bhdguvat Piirdii I have 
found the case of the Agent, very commonly used with the 
Infinitive in the titles of the Chapters. Thus, the title of the 
8th Skandh reads, ^ tnW ^ 

‘tl*e saving of the life of (his) handmaid hy 
God, having become incarnate as Hart.’ Again, in the 2nd 
Adhydya of the same ; Pff PT ^ % PTPT ^ 

‘ the narration by Shukdev Ji of the story of Gajeudra 
and Grdli.’ Pincott, in his Hindi Manual, gives the follow- 
ing additional illustration ; PIT t ^3^ Ptp 
PiX^ PiT ‘ Go ! fellow ! what can those five Pdndavs do 
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against me?\ He thinks that this use of this case is extend- 
ing ; it is, however, still quite rare, and 1 have never heard it 
in conversation. 

h. In Nnipali, as might be expected from its peculiar use of tlie case of 
the agent, its employment with other than the tenses of the perfect, is 
much more common than in High Hindi. Thus, we have, 

5TTWr m 

one is saying, John, one, Elias, another, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again where it is used with the present imperfect. In 
the following it is used with the future; ‘ they 

will repent.’ On the other hand, % is sometimes omitted, even with the 
tenses of the perfect; as, ^ TjfTT ‘ 

angel appeared, strengthening him ;’ but I have noted this with 
only. 

689. In botli Braj prose and poetry, the postposition is 

often omitted, Tims, ^ ’KPJ 3rrf? Agent. 

‘ the Saiiyusis took out all the store from my hole ; ’ 

‘ the Brahman said;’ ^ g»T tWw ‘ I'^ve 

increased (your) love for me.’ 

690. In the lidmayan if is never used ; and in tlie 
singular, the case of the agent is thus identical in form with 
the nominative. In the plural, the oblique form alone 
denotes the case of the agent. Thus, 

mWly booking toward Sitdy the lord spoke this word;’ 

HtfTI "the illustrious deeds 

of Hart, the great sages have sung in countless ways.’ But, 
as previously remarked, the nominative with the active 
construction is very often used where modern High Hindi 
would have the passive construction with the case of the agent. 

The Ablative. 

691. Most of the Hindf idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘ separation.’ We may classify them 
as follows. 
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The Local 
Ablative. 


(1) The ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the place from tvliich the motion 
proceeds. 

Thus, ^ ^tliey were coming from the 

jungle to the house;’ ^ they set out from 

Mathura $ ^^5 ^be rose from the tlirone.’ And 

sometimes the local ablative occurs with other verbs also ; as, 
^ ' from afar he said to Shri 

Krishii ChenuL^ 


(2) It similarly denotes the time from wliich^ as in the 
following : — 

‘ o» the fourtli (lay from now ; ’ 

%, ‘some time ago;’ TTW %, ‘siiiee then;’ % 

^ this custom had come on down from the 

olden time.’ 


Ablative of • (3) Tlic abhitivc is used with all adiectives, verbs, 

Separation. ' ^ ^ 

and other words expressing local or ideal separation. 

Thus, after adjectives: f ^ ^he became 

separated from me ^ ^ ' I 

made them free from all fear.’ It is also used on this principle 
after a great variety of verbs ; especially verbs of ashiug, 
rcfushif^^ forbidding^ desiring, saving, etc., etc. Thus, 

fuefr ^ ^ 'go and inquire of your father;’ % 
ctT % ^^5 'he desires from me his death;’ if 

flT ^ If^ % 'for what did you save 

us from tire and water?;’ foRT ^ 'to give 

which you refused.’ Similarly, the verbal noun 
* ^ prohibition,’ may be followed by the ablative ; 

^ ‘ what prohibition to the great 

sages from worshipping Hari ? ’. 

Ablative of (4) Thc ablativc is used to express the sourccj origin^ 

Source aud 

Cause. or cause. 
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E.xaniples are: ^ ^ fYflT, ‘^notliiiis 

conics from obeying Lidra ^greatly 

agitated with sorrow;’ ^ % ^mi\x 

wluit sin didst tlioii become a serpent?’; ^ ^T<T 

:gif, ^hearing so mueli as this from A^and Ji,^ Thus may be 
explained tlie ablative before verbs of fatrin^^ where the 
ablative denotes that which is the cause of fear ; e.g., 

^ J infamy/ jMuch more rarely, 

however, is preceded by the aciuisative ; thus, 

Wr% ^ ^ %> ‘ (**'y) b<'JU*t fears to go there/ 

(J)) Ilcnco, by a natural transition, the ablative comes Ablative of 

iVXc^iis 

to denote the means or instrument^ as tliat from wliieli 
action immediately proceeds ; as, for example : 

^ 'do thou tear them to pieces 

with an elephant ^ Mvith (his) hoof 

he digs up the banks of the river/ To this head may be 
referred the ablative with verbs of ^ filling,’ as denoting that 
with which the action of filling is performed ; as, e.g., 

lakes are filled with pure water/ 

(b) Hence, again, the ablative may demote the agent, Abiatweofthe 

Iton, Observe, however, that this construction is oidy found 
in connection with neuter verbs, or with the passive con- 
jugation. Thus, lit., ‘ it will not be made by 

me,’ i.e., ‘ I cannot make it 

^ their strength cannot be resisted by me.’ 

(7) The ablative is used Avith all words denoting or Ablative of 

. ^ ^ . . ' Comparison, 

imjuying con/pari6on. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) with adjectives: as, 

‘ greater tlmii I PTI ^ ‘why 

was he not sonlcss, rather than have such a son?;’ ^ % 

W[ went and met him first of all:’ {/)) with 

verbs: as, % vf ‘no one may eoinpier me;’ 
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Ablative of 
Price. 


Ablative of 
Hanoer. 


Ablative of 
Use. 


Other Idioms 
with Ablative. 


WraVSTT % TR ^ ‘there is no sin at all, 

indeed, greater than child-murder:’ (c) before some adverbs; 
as, ^ % ^it, ‘before this ^ % ^TVT> house.’ 

(8) The ablative may denote the price^ as that by 
means of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples: ^ ysRi ^ % firwl, ‘ I got this book 

for one rupee;’ ^ Ufit % iiift f^>itTT %, ‘ does it ever sell for 
two anas)’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. 

Examples: ‘sacrificing with the 

vedic formulas (read) backward;’ 

* adorning (themselves) from head to foot ; ’ 'W % % 

HfTj ‘he said with great love.’ This use of the ablative is 
especially common with such words as TRiTT, 

Wv, etc. : as, ^ in this way : ^ ^ in that 

manner/ etc. Here also place such phrases as 
‘ go by this road.’ 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as a norm or standard 
from which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. 
Compare the English idiom, *1 made it from this rule;’ and the Latin, 
nostro morct meo cnnsilio, etc. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need 
or use. 

Examples: ^ 1^, ‘I have need of 

medicine ;’ ‘ what is the use of this ? .’ 

(11) Finally, the ablative with % is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the 
prepositions ‘with,’ ‘by,’ or, more rarely, ‘in,’ ‘to,’ 
or ‘ for.’ 

Examples: »[U % ihjm ‘fight with me;’ % 

^nif ^ tlVVT’Vtt ‘do not stir up discord with any one;’ 
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% f^ifT ^ ‘'vith whom Brahma contracted an 

alliance ‘ moutli to month % ^tcTT TTf 

‘to tins a vine is clingins;: ‘ it (crystal) 
feels cold to the touch; lit. is cold from touchiiip;’ ^Tllf 
^ 5T ^n%aiT) ‘tliis (hoy) will not obey for words;’ '53% 

% ‘seeing him in the disguise of Krishu ;’ 

‘ by your honour’s kindness ; ’ ^ % 5t^ ‘ I did 

not say this in jest.’ 

«. ^•IT) ‘to say,’ is commonly preceded by an ablative of 
the person addressed. The dative or accusative with ^ is 
used, but the sense is then different; as,^ ^TT 

WfT ^T?<TT ‘I "’is’h to call this ring something bad;’ 
but, ^ % tRft, ‘tell me;’ % ^1^, ‘ whom shall 1 tell?;’ 

^nm I, ‘ («»y) mother has spoken, 

calling thee also. Sou!’ In one place in the Itdmdi/an, how- 
ever, the object of ^siT takes mf? (tllft); thus, 

‘then Raghuhir said to the sage.’* 

h. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
are also followed by the ablative : as, *1 

f^’trr ‘you made Jasodd this promise;’ ’<ig*JVE|T gij % 

^ Aausm/a is talking nonsense to me/ 

Rem, It has been denied that we can correctly say, in sucli cases ns tlie 
above, that the noun is in the ablative ; and, indeed, if we restrict the 
word ‘ablative^ to its etymological sense, then many words mentioned 
under (10) (11) are certainly not ablatives. But in no laiig-uag'e is the usage 
of the word thus rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, 
afford abundant examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions 
of another. It is quite possible, moreover, that ‘ with ’ may be the radical 
signification of .fc, from which all the modern usages of tlie word are to he 
derived. 

692 . The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as Ablative 
in prose. Two or three examples will suffice; thus, ii^ ^ 

‘they began to dig the earth with their toc- 


* For a fuller explanation and other illustrations, see § 686, Rem, 1. 
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nails;’ ^ ^ ‘the stream of water which 

fell from their eyes;’ BHn ^ ‘by whose gracious 

compassion ;’ inisr ^ ‘ dearer 

than life to me.’ 


Omission of 693 , Even in prose the ablative postposition is often 
position. omitted. This idiom, however, is by no means everywhere 
admissible, but occurs chiefly with the ablative of manner or 
of catise, and, occasionally, with the ablative of place : as, 

«r ^rarn:, ‘in this way;’ %iT f, ‘all arc 

well;’ ‘the milk-maids gathered 

around him from all four sides.’ 

«. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much 
more freely; thus, "sbe asked the 

people, for what was the joy,’ etc., etc. 


Sve's^n As has been remarked (§ 1/3, a), the conjunctive par- 
ticiple is sometimes used, instead of as an ablative 

postposition, in the sense of ^from’ only. Often, can 

hardly be distinguished in meaning from %; e.g., vm % TffH 
and 'qjq both mean Mree from sin.’ But some- 

times, when a distinction is intended, % denotes the source, 
and the mea^is or instrument, as in the following: 

% faro . • . . %, ‘ from 

whom, and through whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, 
comes.’ 


The Genitive. 

695 . The genitive in Ilindi expresses a very great 
variety of relations, wliich may be classified and 
illustrated as follows. 

Oetiitiveof (1) It is iised to denote possession: as, 

Possession. ^ king’s palace;’ % ^ ^5 ‘I tbe handmaid 

of Ka?is ‘ all these are my horses.’ So 

is to be explained the genitive in the following, depending on 
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WT; ^ ‘what of this (fellow’s) would have 

been harmed ? 

(2) Also 7 -elationship x as, finn, ‘my father;’ ^Genitive of 
‘tiieir mothers;’ ^ cRH ^ ‘these are the two 

nephews of Katis.’ 

(3) And material X as, ^ ‘temples of gold Geniti'-e of 

‘four gates of crystal;’ '**^'*” 

‘a swarm of bees.’ Here also I would place the phrase 
^ TT?T ^ ^the day was turned into night 

and some reduplications with the genitive; as , ibrt lit., 

^milk of milk;’ i.e., jmre milk. 

(4) It often denotes origin or source: as, \it| ^ ^ Genitive of 

fragrance of incense;’ ‘the noise of the 

breaking of the bow ;’ ^ ‘beggars by birth.’ 

(5) Also cause or reason : as, ^ fTTT ^ weary and Genitive of 

exhausted because of the way;’ ^ giW 

‘there is nothing wrong in killing a deceiver ;’ 7^^ Wi 
body oppressed by heat.’ 

(6) And place: as, the women of Mathura;’ Genitive of 

^ kings of various countries.’ 

(7) Also, the age : as, ^rf ^ ^ '^hen Genitive of 

U'shd became seven years old.’ In this case the genitive is 

used predicatively. 

(8) And quality or kind: as, count- Genitive of 

less variety of things ; ’ q[% ^ 'it is a matter 

great wonder;’ q%T;^ qiT 'a load of ten pa^iseri 

(100 lbs.).’ 

a. Here may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of 
the infinitive or gerund, to denote a certainty, as determined 
by the will or nature of the agent. Thus, ^ ^511% qiT ^^9 ' I 
will not go ;’ ^Tfl ^9 ‘such a thing is not to be.’ 
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Genitive of 
Use. 


Subjective 

Genitive. 


Objective 

Genitive. 


Genitive of 
Price and Time. 


Partitive 

Genitive. 


Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of the geniixl is a predicative ndjuiict 
of the siilyect of tlie sentence, and is tlierefore iidlected to agree with it in 
gender and number, as in the above examples. 

(9) It may iiulicatc use: as, ^ ‘provision for 

eating;’ qri ‘ drinking-water;’ xjf gj-R gfl 

‘ this body is of no use.’ 

(10) Or the subject of the action denoted by the Yvord 
it qualifies. 

Examples: ^ ‘die news of the 

flight of Jiundsiirj ^ ‘tbv reason of his 

going;’ ‘ a mouse caught by a cat.’ 

(11) And tlic object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples : ^ VT TfT, ‘ I relied upon you ; ’ 

?iiT %, ‘whom do I fear?’ lit. ‘fear of whom is 
to me?;’ «» ‘do not rub abfan upon me;’- 

’OT «liT ^71 iTfT^ ^ ^ ^an, ‘ Ins son 

began to perform a most diflicult act of penance to 3Ia/id(lev 
Ji-j im % Wr«t W ‘Akrur, fixing his 

contemplation on tlie feet of tlic lord, said ;’ % 

^* 1 % ^ 'Ufaiwr^T ‘ there is now more desire of 

hearing this extraordinary story; ’ HiT tntjl, ‘a sinner 

against God.’ 

Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subjective or 
objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following : 

they had no compassion upon me.* 

( 12 ) It is used of price : as, ^ ^ ^TZT ‘ give 

me ten duds worth of flour;’ ^ ‘what is 

the value of this horse?’. 

(13) And fime : as, xjl ^T«T f 5 lit., ‘ it is a matter 

of eight days,’ i.e., ‘eight days ago;’ srI f, 

‘it is a matter of a certain time ;’ ^ugl., ‘ it once happened.’ 

(14) Tha partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole, of which a part is taken. 
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Examples: iRT ^the beginning of the creation;' 

^ ^ fourth of the land.' 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting 

intensity or totality : as, ^ ^ this is very truth 

Vr ^ very sueet,' lit., ^ sweet of sweet;' 

^the entire assembly;' felf ^ ^swarms upon swarms/ lit., 

^swarms of swarms.' 

b. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a 

noun denoting ^measure' or ^(piality,’ the partitive genitive is 
not employed, but the generic term follows the other in appo- 
sition with it : as, ^ ^two bighas of land; ’ Tftn 

Sk: ‘three sets of milk;’ ipj ‘a cup of 

water;’ ^ ‘tw’o suits of elothes.’ 

(15) ]\Iauy other eouihinations of nouns with the genitive Other Idioms 

. . . , . » 1 _t e\ with Genitive. 

might be noted : as, e.g., in oaths ; thus, i|in ^ ^ by 

Gangd Ji ; ' in interjectional expressions ; as, ^pfiTT Wiki ^ > 

‘Victory to jMother Ganges :' in phrases denoting the contents 
of any thing: as, iRT 'a jar of water,' etc., etc. 

But the above specifications comprise the most important 
idioms. 

(IG) The ffeuitive is used before some adjectives; as, Genitive with 

^ ^ Adjectives. 

(gft»r), and or (Ar. jjj), ‘ worthy,’ ‘ fit.’ 

Examples : ^ ‘ fit to teach ; ’ %> 

‘it looks like rain;’ ^*I 5 ‘fit to walk;’ and, in 

the Rumut/an, ‘able to break;’ ^ 

‘shy of disposition’ (fern.) ; (nv) ^ ^ 

I, ‘ she is tender, indeed, of body ;’ ‘only rich 

in penance.’ 

696 . In various common phrases in which the noun Ellipsis with 
limited by the genitive can be readily undci’stood, it 
may be omitted. The inflection of the genitive is 
determined by the noun w'hich is to be understood. 



Inflected Gen. 
of Fossfysion. 
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Tliis ellipsis of the noun is csiiecially coiiiinou Yvith 
‘ a Avord,’ and it.s equivalents. 

Thu.«, the noun limited is rcjrularly omitted after 
and »nvr»IT ' as, 'll ?f ‘ I "ill not hear tlicc,’ lit., 

‘thy,’ .vr. ‘words’ (,vr. WTW, ‘word’); gn ^ 

?>. ‘ M’liy do you not regard iny word {sc, So also 

in the following: WT % ^if Tf ^ there 

in your honour’s mind something to say?’ {sc, ^cT) ; ^ 

^7 ^ what (thought) has he directed to another?’ 

(.sc. ^\i|) ; and, in the common phrase, lit., • they of 

the house,’ i.e., often, ‘ the wife.’ 

So also is to be explained the following common idiom ; 

may your honour take no 
word of mine amiss ; ’ where is to be understood 

after 

a. In such elliptical expressions the genitive itself may be 

treated as a Tadb/iava noun in and inflected to for the 

oblique plural, as in the following : ^ ^ 

^7^17:71 crV M)nce all the house folk hud 

listened to the story of the Mitlidhhnrat.^ 

697 . It is important to obsorve tliat % and the 
pronominal genitives in arc idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, Avliore we might 
expect qrr or T7 ori:> ; ^ ^ ^ bad no 

sister;’ ^ xm ^W7, ^ono son Avas born to mo;’ zf 
^ ^ I, ‘a pony, also, has a soul.’ 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom Avould seem 
to be this. Whenever, in English idiom, possession must be 
expressed by a verb, as, e.g., ‘to have,’ the Hindi genitive in 
Xj must be used,, whatever may be the gender of the following 
noun ; but when, in English, the possessive case must be 
employed, tlien Hindi idiom demands the genitive with 
or according* to § 095 (1). Thus, ‘it is my son’ must be 
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rendered in Hindi, ^ ; but, ^ I have a son, ’ 3^ t- 

So also, f , i.s ‘ a pony has a soul ; ’ but, ^ qix 

|, would mean, ^ it is the soul of a pony/ Tluis^ in the 
lldmuijau^ ‘ Lord, I have one great 

doubt/ 

h. But Hindoo authorities say that in eases where the 
number one is to be cmpliasized, the nninfleeted genitive 
must be used. Thus, ^ I hav^c a soii,^ is, ^ ; but, ^ I 

have one son,’ i.e., one^ not two or more, 

Rem. It has heen common to postulate some such word as pda or 
yalu'niy after this ke\ but native grammarians deny that there is any 
ellipsis. Moreover it may he noted that in xMarwiin, which inllects the 
genitive postposition, ro or A'o, to rd and hi (<djl. masc.), and ri and hi 
(fein.), re or he is also used as a third iiiHection before both masc. and 
fern. nouiivS, when possession is denoted I would suggest, therefore, that 
this he of possession probably only chances to be identical in form with 
the ohl. masc. iiiHection, he \ and, in fact, has arisen from another 
modification of the Sanskrit particij>le, hrita. 

698. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even Omission of 
in prose, when the governing noun immetliately follows. The po^Jiticm. 
two nouns then become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent 
Compound (§ 6*23, 5). In conversation, however, the 
omission is much less common. 

a. The postposition is often idiomatically omitted in such 
phrases as the following: ^ Hie shall 

obtain the wealth his lips shall ask,’ lit., ‘the mouth’s asked 
wealth ‘ the acquired article.’ 

/>. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions 
are always omitted ; as, ^ on the 5th of the 

liglit fortnight of Jeth,^ The order is regularly the reverse of 
the English. 

699. The genitive postposition is occasionally added to a Genitive Post- 
verb or sentence, which is thus treated as a substantive, sentences^^^^ 
Thus, in the following, from Madan Manjari Ndtak^ the 
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words preceding arc regarded as a substantive, and put 
in the genitive of apposition, with 

^ ^ a sound of Catch him ! Catch him ! Strike 

him! Strike him 

Gen.in Poetry. 700. The genitive postpositions, iinc, %?;, etc., as 

used in poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. 
Thus, IT ^ ‘ of tlie very gods, Muniri is the 

God «ilt ^’irr ‘ (they) abandoned the worship of 

the ruler of the gods;’ wtH %» ‘assuming the 

weight of the three worlds;’ ^^(71 ‘I 

salute the lotus feet of all;’ firzit %, ‘the 

sins and sorrows of the night of existence vanish ; 

^ ‘ nor has (he) to .this day done harm 

to any one.’ 

a. In the following scntenec from the Rdmat/an we have 
a Maywari possessive genitive in ^ ^*1 ^ 5 ‘ the 

face of S'ltd withered,’ 

The Locative Case. 

701, The postpositions commonly assigned to the 
locative case, arc (1) It, (2) pt, (3) tl*B, 
etc. As they differ radically in their meaning, we treat 
them separately. 

Locative with 702, (1) The locative with at denotes, primarily, 
existence in a place. 

Examples : 'TO % FF F TOT fTOT, ‘he became incar- 
nate in Braj ^ ‘hi this world.’ 

a. After a verb of motion, "Jr must be rendered by 
‘into,’ or ‘to,’ 

Examples ; TO Fan *ai af^, ‘ he went into the assembly ; ’ 
'*n? ai F1VF> ‘ come to Hmtindpur to the 

rt>ytd sacrifice.’ 
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h. This locative may often be rendered by ^ among.' 

Examples : ^ft ‘ amoti": women 

where could so much beauty be found?’; %, ‘who 

is there among us ? 

c. And sometimes by‘«/:’ as, ‘he fell 

down at (her) feet;’ If fPITlT W> ‘ the 

feet of your Excellency I make (my) obeisance.’ 

d. The locative with »r is used idiomatically after all in ^ 

, with Verbs. 

verbs of ‘ tying^^ ‘fastening^^ ‘ wearing^^ etc. 

Examples ; ^ ‘ tie a knot in this ;’ qi7% 

^with dirty wooden trinkets hung about 
the neck, they were playing/ Under this head fall certain 
idioms with ‘ to be attached/ etc. ; as, ^ eft % 

^^iHTT %5 ^neither does he attend to helping 

(his) subjects.’ 

e. It is also used with verbs of filling. 

Thus, f%5fTT ’’ifr fftf ^qt W I, ‘ this 

ocean is filled with the water of anxiety and vain affection.’ 

(2) The locative with ^ naturally also expresses the in*^, of 
time within which any thing happens. 

Examples: "in those days;’ f^7T% Tj;i« 

W ^3#^, ^ in several days they arrived,’ 

(3) And it also expresses, tropically, various other Wise, u^s of 
relations, as folloAvs : 

a. Difference-, as, ^ ^ 5)^ iffY, "there is no 

difference between you and me.’ It may thus follow verbs 
of fighting: as, ^ ^ "a battle was waged 

between them or words expressing union or reconciliation: 
as, ^ ^ " harmony was made between them.’ 

Z>. Sphere of action ; as, ^ ^ ' I have 

not any power in this (matter) ^ 
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‘hands (and) feet are not even to be spoken of/ lit., ‘are not 
within speaking, even.^ 

c. Subject of discourse ; as, ^ > 

‘what shall I say in his praise?’; and also, occupation \ as, 

^ H ^she continued in the service of 

her husband,^ 

d. Condition ; as, T|f?T % WPr'ii ^ ^ she went to sleep, 

thinking of her husband,^ lit., ‘ in thought of her husband.’ 

e. Cause; as, ^ ^ ‘becoming 

angry for a very small offence.’ 

/. Instrument; as, ^ ^ 

TRT^ ^^ViTy ^be finished this serpent’s work with a single 
arrow.’ 

ff. It is often used in comparison^' instead of the 
ablative : 

As, 1 [»| W t, ‘of tliese 

three gods, who (most) quickly grants a blessing ? 

h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 

Examples: ‘how much 

grass will one get for four anas ?’; aim ^ ^ ^ 

jfmr ‘ I bought this cow for thirty rupees.’ 

i. It may even express the object of an affection, 
•where English idiom requires ‘ for ; ’ 

As, ^ art ?5T ^ ft ^narr t> ‘«*y 

love also for these trees has become like that of an own 
sister.’ 

Rem, The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative 
of price, seems to he as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely^ 
as an attribute of the subject ; as, yah hitne kti hlrd, ‘ what is the value 
of this diamond ? ’ ; the accusative denotes the price definitely, as that 
for wliich a thing is obtained ; as, yah turn ne kitne ko liyd, * for how 
much did you get this?’; the locative denotes the price under a slightly 
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different aspect, as a limit within which a thing is bought ; as, yah rntijhe 
ek rupaye men inild, ‘ I got this for (lit., within) one rupee.’ 

Jc. The locative with H is sometimes used partitivehj ; 

As, ^ j{f^ ‘ lie wlio has even one of tlie 

nine.’ 


703 . The locative with ‘on,’ denotes (1) external I m. in vr^; 
contact. Thus it expresses, of i lace. 


a. Position on or upon anything ; 

As, ^ ‘lie was seated on the 

house.’ Tints it regularly follows certain verbs ; as, q'^ 
‘ mount the horse.’ After verbs it is often to be 
rendered by 'at/ or ‘to/ as, ‘be is 

standing at the door / xmi, 'they went to 

that same blind well.’ 


b. Distance ; as, ‘ at some distance 

from Kds/ti ;’ Ji^ ofst^ (the distance of) one Ao.?.’ 

c. Jlddition ; as, xyiC ^ |, ‘ day 

by day you keep on growing thin.’ 


(2) It is used to denote the ime at which : Loc. in 

of Time. 

As, ‘he eame at the exact time/ 

qt^' qx; , ‘ «n the fifth day.’ 

(3) The locative with q"^ also denotes a variety of M'*®- tJses of 
tropical relations, as follows : 

a. The object toward which an action or feeling is 
directed. 

Examples : f ?T q^: ‘ be pleased to have mercy 

upon me;’ qTTT q^ ‘ apply your mind to this ;’ 

f^if ’ft ‘ the lioness will rush upon you.’ 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse^ as the 
object to which discussion is directed. 
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Loc. of 
Limitation. 


Exai)iples : ^ WT Ti^wnj srxi f , 

^ there have been thousands of commentators on the 
doctrines of the six systems;’ W as to 

this, if you say.’ 

c. It may express conformitjj to a rule or custom : 

As, " ill abide by our own 

relijfion.’ 

d. Also, superiority : 

As, ?|ST '^rr*TT» ‘ no power of Indra 

prevails over you.’ 

e. The reason of any action, as tropically its 
foundation : 

As, WTT! HT ^ ^ '»niTj ‘ at this word of mine he 

fell into a passion.’ 

/. When follotvcd by ‘also,’ ‘even,’ the locath'c 
must often be rendered by ‘ notwithstanding,’ lit., 
‘ upon — even : ’ 

Thus, U'OT t, ‘notwith- 

standing this languor, how beautiful is (her) person.’ 

g. Very rarely, the locative is used for the ablative with a 
verb in the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Ityiiiti, ^ 
‘ I am not able to walk.’ 

704 . The locative forms with or 

all indicate, literally or tropically, the limitation of an 
action or a statement. There is no difference in the 
meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are : ?|t|l ‘ the water came up 

to (his) nose;’ ^ ^ ‘from the child to the old 

man.’ 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.) : ^ 

‘ thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us.’ 
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705. The locative postpositions. If and are often Emission of 

. j , 1 . I Tost- 

omitted in prose and in tlie colloquial. Tliis omission occurs position, 
especially in certain adverbial phrases of time and place. 

Examples are: for ‘in/ or ‘at 

that time;' ‘falling at (his) feet;’ 

‘the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born);^ 
xer: xirjt, ‘ he went to the house;' ^ 

‘my heart has come into subjection to this (maiden) IITT 
fq<lT ^ ‘ father is not at home ; ' ^ XTR 

‘in my opinion this must be the reason;’ so, 

‘ in my opinion.’ 

a. ^ is almost invariably omitted in tbc combinations of 
a noun and verb, commonly called ‘ Nominal verbs ; ' as, ^ITRT 
miifT (for ’* 11^)5 ‘to be of use,’ lit., ‘to come in work;' 

‘ to marry ;’ cinij ‘to give in marriage ;’ 

‘to appear/ AngL ‘to come in sight.' and its 
equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

706. \Vlien the above locative postpositions are employed 
in poetry, their usage corresponds to that already noted A 
few examples will suffice. 

(1) 11^1 ^ ‘they are produced in the Use of Loc. in 

water together;’ ^ ‘they remained safe 

in that time gn ‘arc you ouc of the 

Three gods l^TJT TmTtJ Tff ‘in tliis the glory of 

Ram is manifest ^ ^ ‘ the rosary in 

the hand, the thoughts not on Hari:’ (2) tjfii tt^, ‘the 
monkeys on the branches ^ ‘ the good lay 

hold of goodness;’ ‘>f you have 

aifeetion for (your) daughter:’ (3) 

‘ whereuuto shall I declare the greatness of the name 

a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more 
frequently omitted ; but any attributive of the noun in the 
locative, if capable of inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in 
the following, mff (1 t) is omitted: •I'R 
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Postpositions 

Combined. 


Postpositions 
with several 
Nouns. 


^remembering the name of this One in the world;’ f 
^ TT^> ‘the king is subject to your service.’ 
And in the following, tjx would have been used in prose : 

‘ eold night was on the lotus- 
bed ; ’ ‘ send me, O lord, upon your service.’ 

And in the following examples, prose usage would have 
demanded (or etc.) : ' these 

she ate for three thousand years;’ ^the pollen 

ascends to the sky.’ 

707. A noun in the locative, wlictlior in poetry, 
prose, or tlie collocpiial, in addition to its own proper 
postposition, maj^ take tliat of another case. Each 
postposition retains in full its special moaning. 

Examples are : f , ‘who of us is there ?’, lit., 

‘ from among us ^ ‘a man belonging to 

the town;’ ‘some one went out 

from the court;’ ^ ^ 

‘ he removed Ahmad Shah from the throne of Delhi,’ lit., 
‘from on the throne;’ Tf^ '5fiT ‘the 

story as far as the finding (of) the ring ;’ rT^ ifit ^ 

‘ he does not teach so much as liis own disciples.’ 
Two postpositions are commonly used after verbs of fulling^ 
with the noun denoting that from which one falls; as, 

‘ he fell off that branch.’ 

a. In IVJarwan, the accusative postposition, % ( = H.II. 
^), is also ill like manner sometimes added to ( = n.H. 
*1?), when it becomes, literally, ‘into.’ Thus, in ‘ Duugar 
Singh; ^ ‘jump into the fort.’ 

708. Before leaving the cases which arc formed with 
postpositions, it is to he noted with regard to them all, that, 
inasmuch as the postpositions still partake more of the 
nature of the prepositions than of true case-endings, when 
several nouns follow one another in the same case and con- 
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struction, the postposition proper to them all is used only 
after the last. Thus, 

‘the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Rdja Bh'wi Sen 
^ ^ % ^3nx:T ^»IT, ‘ he began to live on fruits, 
flowers, bulbs, and roots.’ But tlie postposition is repeated 
with both nouns or pronouns when they are to be taken 
severally ; thus, ^ 

‘ you and I each made this promise to Nand and Jasodd.’ 

Of the Vocative. 

709 . The vocative is used in calling or addi'css, 
either with or without an interjection. 

Examples : ^ ‘ O son ! ‘ Companions ! 

hear;’ ^ JfiT ft, ‘Daughter! be not so 

distressed;’ ^ ‘Charioteer! drive on the 

chariot.’ 

a. Certain words in vocative in f;xn ; 

as, e.g., from wt, ‘ brother/ »nt, ^ mother/ vocative 
singular, S|^- In Garinviil, is often similarly 

added to proper names ; as, % ‘ O Panc/iam !’, etc. 

b. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name 

in the vocative. Thus, flixn 

lit-j ‘joy-inspiring, 7r«//-i//^^''-impurity-removing, 

O Tutsi, is the story of Itaghundth !’; ^ xrfTlTf ^ ^TT 

‘ Tuls'i ! to such a sinner, again and again a 

curse ! ’. 

Adjectives, 

710 . Little needs to be said here as to the construction 

of adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun tive Adjectives, 
either (1) attributively, or (2) predicatively. 

Examples are, of (1): ‘a large town;’ 

xrrai^, ‘a sweet voice ;’ ^ ‘ large horses;’ and of (2): 

30 
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Adverbs. 


Comparison of 
Adjectives. 


^ 'she was very beautiful 

‘ this water is eold ?r % ^ ^ ^ I saw that he 

was distressed 5’ f, ^ this staff is made 

straight.’ 

a. The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive 
or predicative adjective with the noun cpialilied, will be found 
further on, in the section on ^ Agreement.’ 

711 . Adjectives are often used as nouns, in Avhich case 
they arc inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, ^from the time of the ancients’ (lit., 

^of the great’) ; f^iS\ M %? ‘ some wise (man) has 

said;’ ‘ A^cre is no blame to the 

powerful, Gusd'uj !’. So also are used as nouns the adjectives 
formed by the addition of inflected base (§ 202) ; 

as, Wt ^ do uot mind the like of him.’ 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, follow one another in 
the same case, the first may take the singular, and the second 
only, the plural form ; as in the phrase, ^ 

^ small and great said.’ 

712 . A few adjectives arc also in frequent use as 
adverbs. When so used they are never inflected. 

Most common is the use of ^ great,’ and 

Mnuch,’ in the sense of ^ very ;’ as, '^^ds is 

very hard;’ eft 'that is truly a very 

beautiful word.’ 

713 . Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 

§§ 207, 210. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by 
repeating the adjective ; as, mjwi ^ very black,^ 

^ very sweet fruits.’ 
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n. Or, for greater cnipliasis, tlic first adjeetive may be 
taken as a noun in the ablative or genitive ; as, 

HT^, ‘the very greatest sins;’ i.e., ‘ lieavier than the lieavy 

Tf?I ‘the very best tiling;’ ^ ’arTJT, 

‘the very best works.’ 

/>. The eominon idiom found in the following- sentenee is 
to be noted: m %, 'of the two sins 

which is the gTeatcr?\ 

714 . Agreoahly to § h91 (7), all adjectives used 
comparatively, require the noun Avith Avhicli the 
comparison is made, to be in the ablath^e. 

Thus, i wO, 'heavier than stone;’ 

‘richer than a kint:;;’ ‘^bc noblest of 

living creatures ; ’ ' this is superior to that.’ 

715 . Certain adjectives re(|uirc a noun in an oblique Adjectives 

" Ooveniing 

case. Thus, especially, Nouui,. 

(1) Adjectives denoting udvanhige or fitness^ or their 
contraries, gox'em a nonn in the ablative. 

Thus, ^ oSt t , ‘ it is proper for a woman e(iV 

‘ it is riglit for us.’ (Vid. ()8G (1).) But 
sometimes takes tlic noun in tlie genitive; as, %> 

‘it looks like rain.’ 

(2) Adjectives denoting lilicuess, conformitg^ worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inticctcd 
genitive. 

Thus, ^ ^ ‘ like the thunder from the 

cloud;’ ^ ^^5 ‘equal to this.’ So also, (Urdu j;53, 
often written ^T^qi), in the sense of ‘worthy,’ takes the 
genitive ; a.s, f, ‘ tins is worthy of a 

wise mail.’ 

«. Wlien such adjectives arc preceded by any infinitive or 
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gerund, the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, 
and the gerund stands alone in the oblique singular. Thus, 
■n*? ^ ‘you are competent to 

make my sons wise men ‘ I a™ 

able to break your teeth.’ 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, 
take an objective genitive (§ 695, 11); as, WT 

‘ covetous of money ; ’ V’f ^ ^ » ‘ he is covetous 

of wealth.’ 

Adjective 716. The adjective *tT, ‘full,’ is never used by itself ; 

but partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the 
English ‘ full,’ in such phrases as a ‘ spoonful,’ a 
‘ house-full,’ etc. But is used much more ex- 
tensively than the corresponding English ‘ -full.’ Any 
noun taking this affix is regularly inflected before it, 
as before the postpositions, whenever inflection is 
possible. 

Examples : WK., ‘ a cup-full ; ’ ‘ a jar-full.’ 

is used also with nouns of distance, as, ‘as 

much as a kos ;’ and with expressions denoting time, as, 

Jn:, ‘ the whole day ;’ ‘ all my life long ;’ and 

with the pronominal adjectives, l[7niT, etc., when it 

has an intensive force ; as, fqm»n '9^ vi 
VC ^ tVC ‘ I will give him back just as much as 

he gave me/ 

o. When ^ is added to a feminine noun, the compound 
becomes masculine; thus, '3% TT3 ^ ‘ he 

passed the whole night long, waking,’ lit., ‘ to him the whole 
night,’ etc. 

Rem, In examples like the last but one, where the noun or adjective 
with bkar is not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as 
the conjunctive participle of bharnd, * to fill.* 
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717. Adjective formations with the affixes ^ and 
have been already explained and illustrated, 

§§ 201 , 202 . 

718. The common idiom should be noted here in 
which the noun ‘name,’ following a proper noun, 
is used adjectively. 

Examples: ^ ‘this is the 

mountain of the Gandharvas called Hemakut 

’•IT*? ‘ in the city of Kalyankatak (was) a 

hunter named Bhuirav.’ In this idiom tlie word »rnT with 
the preceding word is really a Dependent Compound.* 

Numerals. 

719. TjJij, ‘one,’ may be used for the English indefinite Use of Car- 
article (§ IGo), in cases where that article is equivalent 

to the phrase ‘ a certain.’ 

Examples : ^ ‘ a (certain) man said 

to me;’ ^ %, ‘a certain day it happened/ lit., 

‘ it is the thing of a (certain) day.’ 

Rem, It s'liould be observed, that most Europeans use ek for the 
iiidediiite article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not 
be translated into Hindi. 


720. Avhen repeated in the same clause and con- 
struction, is equivalent to ‘each,’ or ‘each one.’ But 
when the first is in the subjective construction, 
and the other in the objective, the first must then be 
rendered ‘one,’ and the second, ‘another.’ 

Examples of both cases are as follows : nqi ipR 
‘ each one went away ^ Tpli ^ 


* Vid. supr., § 630, a. 
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^lie conveyed each one tlicre;’ Jim Jim ^ ‘one l‘()ue:lit 

with another;’ Jim % mz ‘each one was joined to 

another.’ So also when repeated in successive clauses, the 
first may he traii'>^latcd ‘one/ the second, ‘another;’ as, 
Jim ■^cTT Tim micJJ ‘ one was coniine^, another ^e:oing:.’ 

721. Jim is often used elliptieally in the heg^inninc: of a 

sotitence ; as ijcR ft f % 1*T f "ft f , ‘ one (tliiii!? is), 

J am troubled because of your trouble.’ If the ejiumeration 
is continued, the ordinal oiay follow in the next 

sentence ; but even more frequently fqj^ or ‘ again,’ 

introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; as, 

% • • • • 'one (thing is), I am 

of a dull mind; again, the lord forgot me.’ 

722. HoR or Jim WT^ is rendered ‘together.’ Thus, 

^idl the brothers were born together;’ 

Jim JZJ^ would dwell 

together.’ In this idiom, or is to be regarded as a 
noun in the locative, with the postposition omitted. 

723. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns 
with numerals, see § (>74 (1) r/, 2{c?/i. 

724. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition rf^ is 
used as equivalent to the English ‘ as much as,’ ‘as many as.’ 
This phrase may be treated as a nominative plural ; as, 

Jim many as ten came;’ ^ c{m 

saw as many as four elephants.’ 

725. Tlie Aggregative fonn of the numerals in mi 
(§ 223 ), is used when it is designed to indicate tlie 
noun as a collective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, ^ 

eight watches;’ ‘the four quarters (of the 

heavens) ;’ ^m^ ‘ the three worlds.’ Similarly, ^ 

^ '^9 ‘he gave those six in marriage to 

Basadev/ 
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Pronouns. 

726. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a 
verb, is very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis 
is inteiulcd, ami when it can occasion no amhiguity ; as. c.g., 
in direct address; as, ‘So;’ .vc. gu; ‘may (I) 

speak?’. 

727. Pronouns arc to bo reganb'd as of the same 
gender and number with the iioiins to Avhic*h tliey refer. 

Thus, ^ ^ ^prince.sses 

whom Hhanmdsnr had kept captive;’ ^ 

TTHT^ ^ {ShaknntaU\) will tell the great 

sage the greatness of my piety.’ 

a, ]Uit when it is intended to sIioav respect, tlie 
pronoun is put in the plural, even wIkui referring to a 
singular noun. 

Thus, fTft % TTSfT • • • • ^ of that 

place would convey him along,’ where refers to lia/rant. 
And in the following, refers to Krishi ; ^ 

Wn»T ?? remain in meditation upon him alone.’ 

h. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal 
pronouns, has already been explained (§ 2.39). 

c. The use of the plural for the singular of the 1st personal pronoun, 

* 1/ is characteristic rather of eastern Ilin<h than western. The usage in 
High Hindi is not regarded by the best anthoiities as in good taste, and 
it is doubtless safer for the sjieaker to use the singular, Still we often find 
examples in the best literature of the use of ham for the singular ; nor is 
it easy to trace any principle w hich guiiles the choice. In the Shakuntaldf 
for instance, examples of tliis usage occur on almost every page. 

728. Usually, when a pronoun is followed by ‘both,’ 

‘ the two,’ in an oblique case, referring to tbe same person 
or thing it is put in the oblique plural, and tbe postposition 


Omission of 
Pronouns. 


Agreement of 
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Honorific 

Pronoun. 


is added only after as, fJT ?*T, ‘of us two;’ ^ 

‘ from both of you.’ But exceptionally the plural 
form is used before in the genitive ; as, ^ 

'riVfiT j ‘ the mutual love of you two.’ 

729. The use of the Honorific pronoun '?im, for the 
2nd personal pronoun, has been explained in § 277. 

730. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the 

above paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
adequately illustrated by individual phrases separated from 
their context. But we may note such passages as the 
following. Shakuntald, when R^ja Dushyaut imputes de- 
ceit to her, suddenly leaves the with which she had 
been addressing him, and says, ^ ^ ^ 

qiT»rm f, ‘ thou thinkest every one have a deceitful heart 
like thine own.’ But again, when in the Prem Sugar one 
girl says to another, ^ ^ RR ‘friend, do not 
thou be anxious,’ in this instance indicates affectionate 
familiarity. So the court jester, Mddhavya, with no intention 
of contempt, addresses Dushyant in the singular as on 

equality with him, 'qrft H ‘ O ! friend ! art thou 

here?’. So it is in keeping with the liberty accorded him as 
jester, that he uses to the king the 2nd personal pronoun 
instead of the honorific ^q, thus ; ^flT ^*11% ^ 

qiT ‘ the queen is practising to make you hear.’ 

A man says to his brother, in the 2nd plural, qT’ff 

‘ let us play dice with you ; ’ hut a son to his father, qnrj 
‘please inform me so much as this ;’ and 
Balrdm and others to Krisjiti; qqq 'WTR ‘obtaining 
your honour’s permission.’ 

731. qnq, as the subject of a verb, regularly requires 

the verb to he in the 3rd plural ; and if the imperative 
be used, the respectful form in or is invariably 

required. Exceptions are irregular, and are not to be 
imitated. 
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The following examples may be noted : ifift 

« where is your honour going ?’; % WT 

^ Great king! what such signs has your Excellency 
seen?"; f^^sTTfr^j ‘be pleased to depart." Similarly, all 
other predicates of must be in the plural ; as, % 

‘ Kanva is in this way called the father of 

this (maiden)." 

a. Rajd Lachhman Sinh, however, in his translation of the 
Shakuntald^ frequently associates qqq with a verb in the 
2nd plural; as, ^ q^ qqfq ft, ‘Your Highness 

observes the custom of the ancients," et passim. But the 
foreigner will not safely imitate this laxity of usage. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made 
in the use of the pronouns, are of great importance ; and the foreigner 
cannot be too careful to ol)serve them in conversation with the people. 

Indeed, a failure to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal 
forms, is often the occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on 
the part of natives of India toward foreign residents of the country, 

732. The choice between the two forms of the dative and Pronom. Dat. 
accusative, which occur in the singular and plural or the 
pronouns, is regulated to a great extent by euphonic 
considerations. But in accordance with the principles indi- 

cated in § 678 (1), the forms witii ^ are preferred for 
personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same 
simple sentence, the form w ith ?Rt is apparently preferred for 
the accusative, and that in if (plur. ij), for the dative. 

733. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative. Idioms with 

® , Dera. Pro- 

qq, is often idiomatically used to introduce a clause express- nouns. 

ing a consequence or conclusion ; as, TO 

‘ do you therefore come when you have bathed 

at a sacred place.’ 

734. When and qf occur in contrasted clauses, qf 
may often be rendered ^the one," and qq, Uhe other." Thus? 
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^ ^ one wears a necklace of flowers, 

the other, a necklace of skulls;’ and so repeatedly in the 
context. 

735. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative 
may be, used adjectively before not only single nouns, 
but also entire phrases. 

Thus, ^ tTR "this expiatinp^ of a 

great sin has fallen to us ^ ^ 

Mvhat is this that you have done, to 
abandon your family, and shame, and modesty ? ^ ^^5^ 

H ^ ^ %7n I ^ ^ I, ‘ o 

ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou 
heavest the long-drawn sigh?.’ 

a. Hence ^ is used to introduce the protasis of causal and 
conditional clauses ; and less frequently, the apodosis. 
So also, the relative especially in the locative, 
and ablative, It or is used to introduce final 

clauses denoting the object or purpose of an action. Illus- 
trations of the above will be found further on, in the sections 
on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 

736. The demonstratives are sometimes used with the 
correlative, or Avith nouns, pleonastieally. 

Thus, ^ % irnin^n^ ^ %, lit., "that 

same, O thou, dear as my life, this one is longing to meet thee 
^ fPt* ^ "the Chief of Police is coming, to be 

sure!’ In some such cases, the pronoun may slightly em- 
phasize that to which it refers. 

737. The relative and interrogative pronouns are 
often used, by ailraction^ for the indefinite pronoun. 

Thus, ^ ^ % wiWK ^ I, " whatever any 

one goes and asks of this (one) that he obtains ^ 
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^ 'vho knows what lie may do at some 

time ?’ 

a. In poetry, this attraction is often extended to a great 
length, as in the following : ^ 

‘ whoever, at any time, by any ctFort, 
in any place, has obtained intelligence, renown, felicity, 
wealth, prosperity/ 

738. ^ is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleon- 

astieally, with |, ^is thus, I ^ f, 

where in English idiom we would simply say, ^ God is 
almighty/ 

739. The distinction bctwoon the two intoiTogiitives, Useofinter- 

^ _ • T /* • roj^ative Tro- 

and and that between the two indennite pro- nouns, 

nonns, and ^1^5 has becui already explained 

(§§ 2-4, 275). 

(I. In the oblique sinjjular, ^ tiikes the place of 
when used adjeedively before impersonal substantives ; as, 

^ ‘of •'oyiil family are you 

the ornament ? ’ 

/). The following idiom with ofi^ may be noted; fir 
^who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?’ 

740. The usage of in the plural varies. The Urdu 

oblique plural form, is used; as, ‘of what 

people?^ But the common people often use the uninflected 
singular in the oblique plural; as, ^troni what 

people ? ’ 

741. ^ is used as both nominative and accusative , 
the oblique form in ^ is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, ^ ^ fl? ^what are you saying?’; but, ^ 

^ fr, ‘why (for what object) are you speaking ?\ 
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a. The ablative of Wf is used commonly for ^ why/ in the 
sense of ^ from what cause ; ’ as, I ^ T’T ^ 

»»TfTTSr ^ t*T’S»7n %, ‘true! (and) why? because 

your Majesty is ever before these eyes.' 

b. WT is used idiomatically in expressions denoting 
surprise. 

Examples : ^ I ‘N 

^what does she see (but) that a man has come and stands 
before her / ^ horses have 

run — (why !) they have come flying.^ 

c. ^ is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, 
as in the following : 

WT ^from killing this girl, 

what harm for the life to coine?^. Hence it is often used 
merely as the sign of a question ; as, 

^ilT, ^ hast thou not yet heard ? The dialectic is also 
similarly employed (§ 298). 

d. For the use of WT a conjunction, see § 662, c. 

e. The postposition is sometimes omitted after ; thus, 

<T I, 'why art thou crying?'. 

CK 

742 . In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns 5^ and (§ 275), the 
following points may be noted. 

a. is often used as a plural for 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen,’ is %; but, 

‘some books have fallen,’ is Other 

examples are: f«[W ^ 

days protect this hermitage ; ’ fwft ^ ® voice 

as of some women.’ 

b. When is used substantively, the inflected form, 
fgi^ zfft, is commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when 
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it is used adjectively, if the accompanying noun be in the 
nominative form of the accusative, also retains the 

nominative form, as in the following : ^ 

‘ will you keep any place for your residence ? 

c. ^ is used with numerals to denote a number approxi- 
mately, like ^some' in English; as, iRtt; ^ 

‘ some ten men came.’ 

d. With proper names, must be translated ^ a certain;’ 

as, ‘a certain U'dho (has) come.’ 

is used adjectively before substantives in any case 
singular or plural: as, some distance;’ 

’irNt % ‘in some villages,’ etc. 

/. and in successive clauses must be translated 

^ one ’ . . . . ‘ another : ’ thus, eiStt; ^ ‘ one 

was saying one thing, (and) another, another ; ’ thus, ^ 

^ wrar, ' raining 

water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he burned 
(to death).’ 

g. is added to the relative pronominal, §1^, ^ as (what- 

like),’ to impart indefiniteness ; as, ft, "of whatsoever 

sort it may be.’ 

h. giigf is sometimes used where English requires an ad- 
verbial phrase ; as, 11^19 ^ ^ ^ 

any rate, is in some measure a reason for being pleased. 

743. The Reflexive pronoun, may be used 
both nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the 
English "self,’ "myself,’ " yourscK,’ "himself,’ etc., 
according to the context. 

Thus,^ ^ " I am able to feed myself;’ 

himself says,’ T.he ablative, xirtx| %> is 
often to be translated ‘ of one’s own accord : ’ 

‘ the dog went away of his own accord,’ or ‘ of himself; ’ 
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and so, likewise, the fuller expression, thus, 

5 ^ hi your heart it has 

spontaneously sprung up.’ 

«. In the following, the plural, refers to the 

persons mentioned in the context ; '^Tq;^ ^ ^ 

in English idiom, ^ they talked with each other of the sorrow.’ 

/>. In the following, ’^Tjir is accusative singular; fg ^xj^T 
^ regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Ham's 

exile).’ 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the phrase, * «f 

myselt; himself, itself,’ etc. (sc. $) : as, ^ 

%, ^has this bent of itself?’; also in the idiomatic phrase, 
lit. ‘to be in one’s self,’ i.e., ‘in one’s right 
mind;’ as, ^ 

‘when this curse fell, I must not havx‘ been in my right mind.’ 

(1. ijrm ^ ^STR is used for the English plirase ‘to one’s 
self ; ’ as, ^ ^ what art thou saying 

to thyself?’. So, by itself, it is used in the drama for the 
English ‘ aside,’ where it is evidently an abbreviation for 

^ % ^IcTT f. 

744 . The reflexive genitive, must always he 

substituted in Iligli Ilindi for the genitive, singular 
or plural, of all pronouns, vvlieii tlic genitive in question 
refers to the grammatical mhjcct of the sent(mce, or to 
the agent in the passive or impersonal construction 
(§ 412 ). 

Examples : — ‘ you desire your 
own greatness;’ ;t;TWr ^ ‘the king went to 

his own country ; ’ ^ grt*! ‘ lie gave his life.’ 

«. may also be iised when llic reference is not to the 

granimaticiil subject, hut to the mhject of disamrse, Tims, 
^ ‘ to every one, one’s own exalta- 
tion is pleasing;’ ^ ‘she has not a 
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thought even of lierself ; ’ f%f?r ^ ^ ‘ be 

pleased to do that wherein your safety lies.’ 

/>. is also soinetinics employed, when the referenec is 

to the speaker; as, .Iradh is my eountry.’ 

So also when another is associated witli the speaker ; as, 

l^ds is the eliaiejce of our times.’ 

Rom. Itiit ill the examples under a and by the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used ; and must, in general, be used in 
such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambiguity. 

c, Is used absolutely in such a phrase as the following : 

’WXI^n where it is equivalent to f?; 

‘ every one has his own sorrow, every one has Ids own joy.’ 

fl, hs well as the other pronominal genitives, is 

idiomatically omitted when the reference is obvious ; as, 
especially, before nouns expressing relationship. Thus, 

^ ^that woman, approaching (her) 

husband, said;^ 'If ^Tf!T ^ I am going to (my) house.’ 

e. is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s 

own kindred or connexions ; as, ^ ^ ^ ‘ if 

you will kill even your own (friends).’ 

745 . The pronominal ^rf^T is idiomatically used - in Use of Pro- 

. . • T • / • 5 norainals. 

the locative case with ^ m expressions denoting ‘time, 

‘place,’ ‘price,’ etc., as in the following: 

wr ‘ hi the incaiitiiiic wh.it liappened ? 

‘ 1 will conic at this same Ik ir ; JT 

^ you will get (it) for so much.’ 

«• and are idiomatically combined in the sense 

of trifle,’ little more or less;’ thus, ^ 

^ such small matters arc of no consequence.’ 

746 . is also used in expressions of time in the same 

manner as above. In the following the postposition is 

omitted : ^ ' fnr so long as 1 shall 
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not find another man.’ also sometimes has the sense 

‘inasmuch as.’ preceded by equivalent to the 

indefinite expression, ‘ however much ’ or ‘ many ; ’ thus, 

‘ however many queens I may 

have in my zandna^ 

747. The oblique singular pronominals, 

are often used adverbially, and are to be 
rendered, ‘as,’ ‘ so,’ ‘ how.’ 

Thus, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘some heat of the fire of Mahddev’s wrath in 

thee is become like the submarine fire in the ocean.’ 

748. ^ and are also colloquially used in the 
manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in the 
sense of ‘like.’ 

Thus, ^ t» ‘ something like a fort 

appears;’ ^ ‘what is that which 

sounds like a cannon ? ’. 

749. -Jf (and sometimes ), is used, after the 

analogy of above, to denote an accompanying circum- 
stance ; thus, ^ ^ %% ' in such a condition 

how wilt thou endure the severe heat ? 

760. w is sometimes repeated with an indefinite sense ; 

thus, ^ ^ w , ‘ what do I understand of 

anything of this kind ? ’. combined with %?rr or 

has a disparaging sense which may be variously rendered in 
English ; as, tr WT Wl ^ ‘ am I one of so little 

account that I should be crushed ? ift ^nrpft, 

‘ (if) anything go wrong ; ’ ^ ^ ^ ft 

‘ may all of your house go to the bad ! 

‘ shall such a fellow come here ! 

761. is sometimes very idiomatically used to describe 
an object as in its original or ordinary condition ; as, %% 
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% ^ t, ^ under its ordinary condition, indeed, 

(the crystal') feels cold to the touch.’ The interrogative pro- 
nominal, %rr, is used in exclamatory expresvsions, like the 
English - how ; ^ thus, ‘ how the leaves 

of the mango-tree are shaking ! 

752. is idiomatically used with the indefinite pronoun, 
to emphasize the indefiniteness ; as, 

^ whatsoever sort of person may come.’ Sometimes in such 
expressions the interrogative pronominal adverb ^ and the 
negative are combined with as in the following: 

^ ^9 ^whatever manner of person he may be ; ’ lit., 
^what-like (or) after what manner lie may not be.^ Some- 
times indefiniteness is also expressed with alone ; as 

^ % tI? ^'vith however much virtue a woman 

may behave/ 

Syntax of the Verb. 

The Infinitive. 

763. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified 
under three heads. 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or 
noun. Under this head we may note the following 
particulars. 

a. As a nominative, it often stands as the subject of a verb : 

as, e.g., ^ ^ft ‘it is not well for us to re- 

main here,’ lit. ^for us to remain here is not well;’ % 
g y f TT T ^ ‘ I (on the former occasion) be- 

lieved your word.’ It is also used idiomatically as a predicate, 
expressing certain futurition ; as, ^ ^ 

lit. ^ of this good omen what is to be the result ? 

b. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit 
future passive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is derived, 
it is often used as a subject with the copula, to express 

31 
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necessity or obligation ; as, ^ 1? ^ man must die 

i wr^T w is said (that) 

one is to enter the retreat of ascetics with humility.’* So it 
is used as the subject with ‘ to fall,’ expressing iiecessity ; 

as, ^ ^ inn ‘now I must go to them,’ lit., 

^ it has fallen (to me) to go to them.’ 

6‘. Sometimes it expresses certain futurition, as yi a., 
above, where it is used as a predicate nominative : 

^3^ % WT t ) ‘ 'That is to be the fruit of this good 

omen ?’. 

d. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the 

nominative form ; as, ifTR ‘ cease to 

speak the name of Ild?n ! 

JRcm. But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desiderative 
Compound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the post- 
position, is practically used as an accusative. Examples will be found in 
§§ 43fi, 4.39, 440, and, further on, in the Section on the Syntax of 
Compound Verbs. 

e. The postposition of the dative of the final cause 

(§ 686, (5) ), is very commonly omitted ; as, f ?? % giW 

‘I have come to ask something from you;’ 
‘the women came to bathe.’ So also the 
genitive postposition is often oniitted from the infinitive before 
certain adjectives, as, etc., especially in dialectic 

Hindi ; as, e.g., ff ^ % ‘ tlie 

virtues of the Rdja Iliranyagarbha are worthy to be es- 
teemed ^ cT^ ‘ I am able to break thy 

teeth.’ 

/. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked § 686, (5), b,^ is 
idiomatically used with the substantive verb, to denote an 
action as imminent. Thus, ^ ^when 


* In the Bliojpiiri, Mdgadlii, and Maitbili dialects this form in if is 
only used in this sense. Grierson : Seven Grammars ; Part i., p. 27. 
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he was about to go;’ ^ ‘ slic was about to 

clasp (him).’ In this idiom ^ must always be used, as also in 
phrases like the following ; ^ 

^ ^ Dnryodhan told Draitpadi to sit on his lap.’ 

g. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also 
denoted by the infinitive with Thus, ^ 

^ when five years were drawing to a close ;’ 

^ he is about to set.’ 

The genitive of the infinitive is often used, chiefly in 
negative clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express 
certainty or resolution ; as, 'If ^ I certainly will 

not tell.’ In this idiom, the ^ of the genitive must be in- 
flected to agree in gender and number with the subject ; as, 
e.g., ^ « this woman certainly is not going.’ 

In the Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted ; as, 5f if ^ ‘ he 

neither has been, nor, brother, is he, nor will he be.’ The 
same idiom occurs in the following, where the emphatic 
particle ^ or ^ is added to the infinitive ; ?;if .... 

t ' like these .... none are, nor even 

ever are to be if % you, none 

was, nor is, nor even is to be.’ 

^. The inflected infinitive without the postposition is used 
in regimen with certain adjectives; as, 
xgftjq* (maiden) must be worthy to be wedded to 

a Kshatri.^ 

k. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also 
govern the case proper to it as a verb. Of this, the examples 
already given, afford abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectivcly^ and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender and 
number. 

Thus, ^ ^ xrfH ^ %> ‘ a woman is bound 


Infinitive as 
Adjective. 
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Infinitive for 
imperative. 


Adjective use 
of jParticiples. 


to serve her husband ; ' ^ ^ ^ I must 

give this Kusa grass to the Brahmans/ where is plural, 

as referring to several bundles of grass ; ^ ^ 

writ iff, ‘whatever word (fit) to be said (or) 

not (fit) to be said, may have escaped my lips.’ In this case, 
the infinitive preserves unchanged its original sense as a future 
passive partieiple. 

(3) The infinitive is correctly used for the imperative^ 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate ful- 
filment of the order, but merely to say that a certain 
thing is to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII.,) Jasodd says to U'dho about to 
go to Krishi, Tit ^ WTT ^ 'this, 

then, you are to give to dear Shri Krishn and Balrdm,^ It 
is therefore often used when it is intended to speak deferen- 
tially, as in Shakuntaldy by the hermit maidens to Rdjd Dusk- 
pant ; TRrft Tft (^c. ‘let us see you yet 

again some time or again, tWR ^ ‘do 

not forget the first meeting.’ 

Rem. This use of tlie infinitive for the imperative is derived 
from its original character as the Sanskrit fut. pass, participle. 

The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 

764 . The essential distinction between these two par- 
ticiples has been already indicated (§ 383*), and will 
receive abundant illustration from the examples in the 
following sections. As there is no difference in their 
use, they are conveniently treated together. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pro- 
nouns, both in the attributive and the predicative con- 
struction. In this case the participle or of 
the substantive verb, duly inflected if necessary, is 
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regularly added to the participle. But when there is 
no danger of ambiguity, this may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributive use of these participles are 

as follows ; ^ ‘ the lost confidence 

in me came (back) to your Majesty;' ifxt; ^ WT 

vm %, ^soine evil person has 
cast a dead black snake upon your father's neck ; ' ppy if ^if 
^ TmK ^ a cow already given as alms^ you 

gave in alms again.' 

b. In the following examples these participles are used 

adjectively in the predicative construction ; ^ jm 

^2* S/iudra, beating them, follows;' 

^ ^ ^TTT ^ ^ J'ardsindh also, thus 

speaking (as he went), ran after them ; ' ^ "If ^<ft 
‘ if I escape alive ; ' ^xlf % ^ ^ WfifT, ' did you 

suppose Arjim to be gone far away? '. So may be explained 
igWT, ^swollen,' in the common idiom, ^ WRT; as, ^ 
if ‘ I am not able to contain my- 
self (for joy).' Similarly, in the Rdmdyan : ?ft5j 

^give me this which I have asked,' lit., ^give this to me 
having asked ^ ^fzTi if ift "that with ten 

million mouths could not be told,' lit., <fall told;^ ^x;iT if^ff 
gtf f^Xy " beheld the king falling at (her) feet.' 

c. Usually, when the noun qualified takes in the singular 
or plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected, what- 
ever he the gender or number of the noun ; thus, ^ ^tift ilt 

" seeing them both fighting.' 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called 
Continuative Compound verbs (§ 442). Thus, e.g., in ^ 

‘ that woman remained singing,’ it is plain that 
the imperfect participle, is simply a predicative adjunct 

of the noun ^ after The same remark applies to 

analogous combinations with the perfect participle ; as, e.g , 
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in ^n’lT WlflT ‘he was fleeing away,’ where W^TT is 
a predicative adjunct of 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, 

where both iftlTT Rwd are predicative adjuncts ; as, 
e g., ^ t, ‘ this has come along 

down from the olden time.’ In this, as in the similar phrase, 
ilTlT 'srrsiT, represents the action as continuously 
occurring during the time indicated. 

Absolute^* (2) The perfect and imperfeet participles arc A-eiy 
often used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, 
to denote various circumstances of time, manner, etc., 
accomiiauying the leading verb. 

Examples : ^TPI^ ’’fTfm t> ‘"'ith 

the dawn as liis charioteer, (the sun) is about to rise;’ 
^cliT^ ^ 4^ ftliT »ix:<n %, ‘with head bent, 

again and again looking at the chariot, he bounds along;’ 
^1^*1 »l^T«r ^ ft ffT, ‘ the desire which 

came after beholding (you) even before (tliat) was fulfilled.’ 

a. The so-called ^ Adverbial participle ’ is but an imperfect 
participle absolute with the emphatic ^ . Thus, irr 

^ thy mother died immediately upon giving 
thee birth.’ The perfect participle is, much more rarely, 
used in the same way; as, ^ ^having 

actually seen (her) beauty (description) may succeed;’ 

M ‘ even having gone, he could not bathe.’ Where 
another ^ has just preceded, the ^ may be omitted from the 
participle; as, ^f! ^ merely hearing 

a song of separation;’ ^7!T ht., ^this (ser- 

pent) is going, having swallowed me,’ i.e., ‘ he is devouring 
me;’ iS’Olf A\rishn remaining with (us), 

what should we fear ? 

h. The perfect participle absolute, of ^to take,’ 
is often equivalent to the English preposition ‘ with ; ’ as, 
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1F[W[ ^ some Brahman, with a book 

under his arm, is coming ; ' or to some English phrase ; as, 
^ 5 ^ charge of my bow and 

arrow/ 

c. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in 
expressions which denote ^ time elapsed ; ’ as, ^X[ 

^five years ago, he went away;^ f^rf% f^TrT 

3 ^ several days having passed, the king 
went again/ Very idiomatic is the following: % 

f^r!^ ^how many years has it been since you 

came fmm (your) country ? ’ 

(L In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, is 
often used for ftH ; as, ^ ^ this being impossible/ 

In the following, is redundant: ^ ^ 

^in leaving this body;' HIl TI? 

^ having jecome a widow, let her remain subject to her sons/ 

e, Tluse participles absolute arc even more common in 
poetry tkan in prose. Thus, ^ 

^ while I ive, I will not serve a rival wife ; ’ ^ 

^king Pmitrik, on his head being cut off, ob- 
tained sakation ; ’ ^ hearing her 

word, all feared;’ rfl* • • • ^ 'you are, 

indeed, la e to Itcun, as it were, incarnate/ 

/. In a’chaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often 
used wliwe modern Hindi would have the conjunctive par- 
ticiple. flius, ;iT% ^;^iT ftcfT^TcTT, 'having gone home, 

they asked their parents ^ as bow 
the wise, having received knowledge.’ And so Chand, (as 
quoted b) Mr. Beanies) ; *^1% ^ having 

subdued lie rulers of the land with lire and sword,’ 


* For tie Sanskrit pres. part. loc. absol. of * to be.* Vid. 

Monier- Wiliams * Sanskrit Grammar y § 840. 
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Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the 
distinction between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, 
and often it is a matter of little consequence which is used. But the 
distinction appears to be as follows. In the predicative construction the 
participle describes or defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute 
construction it defines after the manner of an adverb, the verb itself. 
Thus, wah rotd hud chald jdtd thd, * he was going along weeping ;* but, 
wah rote hue chald jdtd thd^ is rather, ‘ he was going along tearfully.’ 

(3) The inflected perfect participle is seemingly 
? substituted for the root in Intensive Compounds, 

•with the effect of throwing a special emphasis on the 
leading verb. This emphasis can scarcely be expressed 
in English otherwise than by an inflection of the voice. 

Examples of this idiom constantly occur in the Shakuntald. 
Thus, ^ ‘ why art thou leating this 

vine ? ‘in the confidence 

of this omen, I assure (thee). 

Rem. 1. While the perfect participle in this idiom has the firm of the 
inflected singular, it may perhaps be doubted whether this is more than 
a coincidence. The form has probaldy arisen by the elision of and 
santfhi of concurrent vowels, from the combination of the emphatic par- 
ticle with the uninflected participle ; or, possibly, with the root of 
the Intensive form ; so that, e.g., is either for 

t’fO IF- 

Rem 2. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so-called 
Statical compound verb (§ 445), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb. 

(4) In the fourth place, both these participles sre often 
used gemndially as substantives, both with and without 
the postpositions. 

Examples : ^ '331^, ‘ lifting the iedstead 

of the sleeper;’ am ^ Bt’Tj ‘grief at my dejarture;’ 

W ‘ obey my word; ’ iWUi ‘ at the 

time of sunset / ^ luftanr, ‘ what is tie use of 
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having asked him > (^) inrft 

‘thou art not ashamed of forsaking thy married (wife) ; ’ (^f^) 
^ ^ ‘the nights are spent in tossing on 

the bed ; ’ WHI STQf ttt! ‘ notwithstanding her aban- 

donment.’ 

a. iis substantives, these participles are often construed 
with a preposition : as, ^ Tn¥% ^ 

‘ leaving such a guest without having shown (him) hospitality;’ 

‘ without having watered you; ’ Sh(Y % ^11 
^ after an enemy has come/ or ‘ after the advent of an 
enemy.’ 

b. The substantive use of these participles is also common 

in poetry. Thus : ^ ^?T ^may your merit 

perish, for your speaking thus ; ’ ^ ^ 

^the defects of (our) work remain not in the mind of the 
Lord;’ ‘this is the fruit of having 

assumed a body.’ So is to be explained a common idiom of 
the imperfect participle with the verb ‘to be made;’ 

thus, ^ if lit., ^ from the mouth of Bharat 

no reply is made/ i.e., ‘ Bharat could frame no reply.’ 

Rem* In many cases it is impossible to distinguic^h tliis substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, 
muyai may be explained in either way; muyai karat kd %udhi\ taddgd^ 
‘wlieii dead* (or ‘ to a dead man *) ‘ wliat avails a lake of nectar?.* In 
some instances also the true explanation may be that we have not a 
participle before us, but the verbal noun in a, mentioned § 386, b* 


The Conjunctive Participle* 

755* The chief uses of the Conjunctive participle may 
be classified as follows. 

fl) It is used to denote an action as merely Preliminary 

, . P.iii- i Participle. 

liminary or introductory to the action oi the leading verb. 

a* As thus employed it is very commonly used where 
English would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, 
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always idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when 
the two clauses arc distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus 
we say, ^ ^ lie ^ocs to school 

and reads/ because the first verb is merely preliminary to the 
action of the second. But, again, we must use the con- 
junction in the following: xr^TfT reads 

and writes,’ because the two actions arc co-ordinate. Other 
examples of the preliminary use of the participle arc as 
follows: ^ tell him,’ lit., ^having 

gone, tell him ^onc would prepare 
food, and give him to cat;’ 

^ I %, ' t\mt royal sage, having etfected 
the completion of the sacrifice, has departed to Hastimipur ; ’ 
^ ^saying this, he vanished.’ 

h. In rendering such English phrases as ^ go and see,’ ^did 
you go and call him,’ where the leading verb is preceded by 
the verb ^to go,’ Hindi idiom often reverses the English. 
Thus, ^go and see’ may indeed be rendered 
also, with a slightly different shade of meaning, "^1^5 
lit., Slaving seen, come;’ ^ ' lic has 

gone and called a Brahman,’ lit., ‘ has come, hav ing called 
a Brahman.’ 

Iletn. In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix i or y, is 
commonly preferred to that with the affix kar or Arc. 

c. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The con- 
junctive ])arficiple represents tire action without any reference to its pro- 
jrress ; the two participles absolute add each their own characteristic 
idea, denoting the action as in progress or ct>inpleted. Thus, tvah knpre 
pfdilnke bnhar dydy is ‘having <lressed he came out;’ knpre puhine 
buhar di/dy is ‘he came out dressed;’ and knpre pahiute bdhar dyA^ ‘he 
came out rlressing,’ i.e. ‘in the act of dressing.’ lint English idiom is 
often incapable of expressing the distinction between tlie conjunctive 
paiticiple and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked, § 751 (2) 
f, in old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the 
conjunctive. 
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(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the came, of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples: ^ Biinmur, 

greatly fearing, fled away ; ’ ^ oT^fTT 

^ sceiiii** tlic city burning*, all the family of 
Yacht cried out with fear.’ 

a. It should be observed, that althou,i»:h the causal relation 
may thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when 
it is intended to ^ive prominence to the causal relation, it is 
expressed by some tense of the verb in a subordinate (clause. 
Thus, without such emphasis, we may say, 

^ ^ this man, beinjj^ very unholy, will 

perish ; ’ but if we wish to make the cause more prominent, 
we must say, ft ' since 

this man is very unholy, etc.;’ or, a^ain, ft 

f, Hhis man will perish, because 

he is very unholy.’ 

(3) Tlie conjunetivo participle may also denote the 
means by whicli an action is effected. 

a. This usage is especially common with Thus, 

make my birth fruitful of good by visiting tiiis holy hermitage.’ 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive par- 
ticiple ft^*^, etc., of ft^T? ^ 

’sr'l ft^t: ' hearing and seeing him, great and 

mighty sages though they were, they arose;’ ^ ft 
"51^ ^ft^ ^ being such a brave, do you raise a weapon 
against a woman ? ’. 

(5) It is constantly used to express yarioiis circum- 
stances accompanying the action of the leading verb. 


Participle of 
Causatiou. 


Participle of 
Means. 


Concessive 

Participle. 


Circumstantial 

Participle. 
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a. In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into 
English by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent 
phrase. Examples are as follows; 

laughingly said ^ listen attentively !’, lit., ^giving 

attention, hear !’; ^ ‘ spoke up angrily 

5^ % ^ you have knowingly committed 

a great wrong.^ 

b. Under this specification may be notea various idiomatic 

uses of etc., conjunctive participle of ^s|nc ^5 ^l^o do’ or 

‘ make.’ Thus, % Wa|, 

^ those two Brahmans, crying Mine ! Mine ! began to quarrel ; * 

wt »ifr t, ‘the soul 

regards itself as one with these ; ^ ^ ’T’l 

^ do not regard Hari as a son.’ or is thus often 

added to nouns so as to give them an adverbial force ; as, 
'SVJ ^ 7ft ‘ now kindly tell me this.’ Similarly, 
it is added to some pronominals ; as, ^ 

^ 5^1 am going to tell you in full the affair of the 
night;’ and to numerals, when repeated, as, 

‘ please count (them) one by one.’ 

€. The conjunctive participle of ‘to be,’ is sometimes 
equivalent to ^ as,’ in such phrases as the following ; ^ 
fr li it mwTrr ar fli^ ^ ir, ‘ as Brahma 

I create, as Fish^iUy preserve, as Shiv^ destroy.’ With a word 
denoting place, it is equivalent to vid^ ‘ by way of,’ ^ through ;’ 
as, ^ TTflf ft*IST 71^: I, ‘ the Root of my life has 

gone through just this place.’ 

witrcoof^”'* conjunctive participle is sometimes used 

Participle. as an adjective-^ thus, ^1^ %y ^ there is none 

superior to this.’ 

767. Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have 

a prepositional force. Thus, e.g., very often, in com- 
bination with as, ^ %, ^ that 

village is a little beyond this;’ also, and many 
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Other participles: as, ^ %, 'that 

hamlet is somewhat off the road;^ 

%, ‘ there is no other besides this ; ^ ^ TW 

^5 ^through whatever country the lord was passing;’ 

^ ' that cow is not given for 

money ; ^ % ftT^TT^ ‘ he gave him a cupful.^ 

a. The conjunctive participle, ^ or of ' to 

make/ is especially common in this prepositional sense ; as, 

^^5 ^deprived of strength ‘through, or 

by means of, which/ etc. Very idiomatic is the use of in 
the following : %» ' (there) is one death, 

pertaining to the five elements/ i.e., ^ there is one death, of 
the body.^* 

b. The conjunctive participle, ‘ having met,’ must 

sometimes be rendered ^ with/ or ^ together.’ Thus, 

^ he caused them to forget both knowledge 
and contemplation;’ ‘both went together.’ 

758 . Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the 
conjunctive participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, ciple. 
or, in the passive construction of the perfect tenses (§ 412), to 
the agent. But sometimes it may refer, instead, to the sub- 
ject of discourse. Thus, TB!f> ^ 

« the queen, somewhat reflecting and understanding, 
became composed.’ This is especially frequent in poetry ; 
as, ^WT ' hearing of the death of (his) 

brother, (his) wrath arose.’ Sometimes the conjunctive par- 
ticiple refers to the (unnamed) agent of the action of a verb in 
the passive conjugation : thus, ? ' thou 

wast cast out by beating ^ ' she 

was, by digging, taken out alive.’ This idiom is often heard 
in the colloquial. 


* Tlie Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, 
viz., ‘ earth,’ ‘ fire,’ ‘ air/ ‘ ether/ and ‘ water and suppose death to con- 
sist in the dissolution of these elements. 
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759. There is no <lifference in meaning between tlie different forms of 
the conjunctive participle. Tlie forms in kar and ke are the most modern, 
and arc preferably employed in modern High Hindi. But in a long 
succession of participles, where tlie repetition would be disagreeable, the 
root-form is often preferred. When two participles of similar meaning 
follow each other with no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only 
after the last : as, jibi bujli kar, ‘ knowing sock sarnajh kar, ‘ retlecting 
and understanding;’ khu pi kar, ‘eating and drinking.’ So also when 
the participle immediately precedes the leading verb, as in certain quasi 
compounds, § 4.‘H, the root-form is n<?ually employed : as, wah uth dhdyd, 
‘ he arose and ran ;* Kashi ho dyd hai, * he has come hy way of Benares.’ 

760. By means of a series of conjunctive participles, 

a sentence may be idiomatically sustained to a great length, 
without any danger of obscurity ; thus, ^ 

ft 

‘rising thence, going to 
Ugrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of him and 
going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession.’ 

The Noun of Agency. 

761. With the verbal Noun of Agency in or 
flTT, the object of the action is most frequently put 
in the genitive, but occasionally it is made in the 
accusative, with or without 

Examples : ^ the doer of such 

a deed ; ’ ^ ^ the Saviour of sinners ; ’ 

TO ‘ one who exercises love ; ’ TOT ^ 

^ a trouhler of the people ; ’ to ^ he is a singer 

of hymns;’ 1? ^who is there that will 

hinder me?’; ^ ^ ^ t, ' word 

is encouraging to my heart.’ 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the third, 
fourth, and fifth above given, the noun is to be regarded as an accusative. 
They say that there is samdsa, * union,’ of the noun and verb ; so that 
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the object of the verbal action and the noun of uj^tMicy, arc to be regarded 
as forming a genitively dependent compound. But this explanation will 
evidently not apply to the last three illustrations. 

Z». In many instances the Noun of Agency is a compendious 
idiomatic equivalent of some English phrase, as in the 
following : ‘ 'vho arc you, 

to be ordering me to go ?\ 

762. As tlic ])rcdicutc of u sonttuice after the sub- „ 

i A^^oiicy as Fut. 

stautivc verb, the Tioim of Agency is often nearly rarticipic. 
equivalent to a future participle. Thus, % 

%, ‘lie is about to go from liero.’ So also in 
other constructions ; as, ftfir ^ 

«Rt % Tf %') ‘ Father Kanva is giving orders to 

those who are to go to Ilastinapur.'’ 

Of the Tenses. 

763 . As already shown (§§ 395, 390), the tenses of jensos Classi- 
thc Ilindi verb are properly distributed under three 

heads, as follows : (1) the tenses denoting action; 

(2) those denoting action as imperfect or incomplete ; 

(3) those denoting action as perfect or completed. For 
a bi’ief statement of the distinction between the several 
tenses of each group, the student may refer to §§ 397- 
408. The statements made in those paragraphs, it is 
believed, will be justified by the illustrations of the 
use of the several tenses which will be found in the 
following sections. We begin with the tenses of the 
future. 

The Contingent Future. 

764 . The Contingent future, in modern High Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. 

We may specify the following cases. 
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wPotfntW.*' (^) used, in simple sentences, to express a 

possibility. 

Thus, qjtt ‘some one may say;’ ^ farf^ 

‘with you I could drop from a mountain.’ 

k’^Stfonal (^) express liberty or permission. 

Clauses. Thus, ft <ft ^ tn; 3ltat j ‘ if permission be given, 

then we may go home ^rTT T?t ’* 7^5 ‘ 1 might, indeed, kill 
(her) and in questions, as, ‘»t ‘may I go?’; far a^ft 

‘may we remain here?’. 

(3) It is used in the protasis of conditional clauses, 
when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. Also, similarly, it is 
employed in the apodosis of conditional clauses, when- 
ever the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the protasis, we have, ^ ^ ^ ft 

ftix; f fift^, ‘if you once see her, then you will not 
again say such a (thing);’ and, in both and apodosis, 
^ faiTf f ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) 
her equal, then we may give (her).’ 

(4) Similarly, the contingent future is required in 
relative clauses implying a condition, when the condition 
is merely supposed to exist. 

Thus, fif fWn flUZ fff ^ ‘whoever, 

abandoning deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords 
of the earth (i.e.. Brahmans).’ 

(5) Hence, again, it is used (a) in all ^nal clauses 

Clauses. denoting purpose, and (b) in all clauses denoting result, 

when that result is regarded not as a reality, hut merely 
a future possibility. 

Thus, under (a), ff fTf ^ f ^ ff % ff . . . 

^ fflT ft ‘ I have mentioned this thing that 
... his doubt may be removed ; ’ and, under (5), 
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Mnakc me so powerful that no 
one may be able to overcome me 

f*T%, ‘ contrive some plan by which I may again 
meet tliat royal sage.’ 

(0) It is thus sometimes used in other cases to express 
an intention. 

Examples : ^ ^ Tit »r tRW 

‘ if I be not united with you to-day, then I will burn myself to 
death gft Tft ^ ‘ h’ I am beaten, 

then I will remain with you as a slave;’ ^ ?PIT ‘why 
should I kill thee ? 

(7) It must be used in all interrogative phrases 

lating to the future, which imply uncertainty or perplexity, taiaty. 

Thus, f?! ^ ^ ‘to whom shall we give 

this girl ?’; ^*T ^ ‘ what shall we do?’. 

(8) It must be used to denote a future action or event, 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is re- 
garded as indefinite. 

Examples : XiRWT "sinq ^ ^ 

‘whenever this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me;’ 

9ia( ^ 3«inx <1^ ’3'aT ^5 ‘ "'hen we call, then answer (us) ;’ 

Tl^ "If tqnt T#) ‘ I remain here.’ 

(9) It is used to express a wish. 

Examples: If 'WTT ^^1% Tfit ‘may 1 

not some day forget my own self ; ’ tn^ ^ tTPf trItT 
‘ may I obtain their fearful fate ; ’ Tfltf? ‘ ***ay 

Sankar (i.e., Stdv^ give me.’ 

(10) It is thus sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, 
as a mild imperative. 

Examples : ^ ^ ‘ 

our feet;’ iff ^ WiZ twrTt> ‘do not deceive me, 

beloved ! ’. 
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&*Compa^n used in comparuons, denoting that with 

which the comparison is made, not as an objective 
reality, but merely as a supposed ease. 

Examples : m ^ ^?T ^ ^ 

‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the 
tide of the sea at full moon ; ’ ^ ^ «[T?rf 

^ Tr%, ^ he split him, as one might split a tooth-stiek.’ 

Snting^Fut express a concession. 

Examples ; ^ xjtlT % ^lowever much 

ill-treatment a woman may experience from her husband;’ 

^ ^ ^ (though) 1 be not a poet, nor be 

called clever.’ 

Contin^. Fut. (13) It is employed to express propriety or duty ; and 

Duty, etc. after clauses expressing ‘ fitness/ ‘ unfitness/ etc. 

Examples ; ftnc ^ '^Tf ‘•ft ' again, it should 

show him this also ; ’ giR ^ ^ ' when 

(i.e., how) is it befitting you that you should live in the 
wilderness?’. 

Si^EiHpsif'^** (14) The 3rd singular of this tense in a few yerbs is 
used by itself elliptically. 

This usage is especially common with and ^ ; 

thus, IpfK W % WR Wr ‘ la yeur mind (who) knows 

what thought (there is) ?’. The full phrase here would be 
‘what can one know,’ constantly used in the 
colloquial. Sometimes the 2nd plural of is used in 

the same way; as, ^ ‘now come what may,’ 

lit., ‘ now (what) you may wish let that be.’ 

766. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which 
has appropriated the contingent future almost exclusively to the indi- 
cation of contingent futuritiun, belongs only to the most modern develop- 
ment of the language. In old Hindi, as, e-g., in the Rdmdyan, the forms 
denote not only contingency, but also the certain futurition of an action, 
and even, as previously remarked, an action in the present. The pro- 
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verbs of the Innguagfe afford abundant illustration of the use of this tense 
in its original character (§ 001) as a present. Thus, e.g., luHh ko hath 
pahchanCy * the hand knows the hand.*’ Other illustrations from High 
Hindi will be found in the section on the syntax of the present imperfect. 

T/ie Imperative. 

766 . The Imperative needs little illustration. We 
may observe, 

(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in com- 
mand and prohibition. 

N.B. Tlie future cannot be su!)stitiited for the imperative. ‘Tliou 
shalt not steal,’ in Hindi is tu chori na kar ; chori na karegd, would be, 

* wilt not steal.* 

(2) In prohibition, or may often be indifferently Use of Nega- 
used. i3ut when the phrase consists only of the impcra- perative. 
tive and the negative, is preferred to ^ ; thus, 

‘do not go;’ ‘please do not run.’ 

as containing the present of the substantive verb 
(§ 472), cannot be used with the imperative. 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the 

imperative is determined by the pronominal form which 
is used, or by the degree of respect which it is desired to 
express. The ordinary form of command to an inferior 
is the 2nd person plural ; as, ^ 

‘ Charioteer ! stop the horses ! ’. The sing, often indi- 
cates contempt. 

(4) To the 1st and 3rd persons of the imperative are Hortative im- 

' ^ ^ ^ perative. 

to be assigned all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ^ let/ 
means ‘to allow^ or ‘to permit/ not the imperative, but the 
permissive compound must be used. Thus, ‘ let us go,’ in the 
hortatory sense, is (or but if it mean, ‘permit 

us to go,’ we must render the phrase, ^ iff 
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Use of the 
Prec. Forms. 


b. Further examples of tlie use of the imperative are as 
follows: (thou) Sftakwitafa also;’ 

YTt <11^^ ^ *rTTt> ‘ do you then destroy the Ydduvs-,' ^*1 

Met us too sit down ^ ^5 Met us 

now pluck a few more ^ ^ 
move the sorrow of thy heart.’ Poetic examples are : 

^ ^make your abode in the fire ^ 

‘know, (that it was) in virtue of good associa- 
tion fT ^sow tliou for him flowers/ 

T/ie Respectful Forms of the Imperative. 

767 . Of the two Eespectful or Prccative forms of the 
Imperative, in vfr and the latter is the more respect- 
ful. The form in is properly used only to equals and 
inferiors; that in to equals and superiors, hut never 
to inferiors. The less frequent form in docs not 
differ from that in 

Thus, in the Prem Sugar, Salrajit says to his wife, H 
^ VIPf ‘ do not mention (it) before any one and 

Krishn,a to his companions, gji ‘re- 

main here for ten days;’ and the Sun-god to Satrajit, ^ 
‘ regard this (person) as equal to me.’ But 
the cowherds say to Krishna, Vf ^ 

If ‘into this great (and) dreadful cave neither let your 

honor enter ; ’ again, to Kri^na, » 

‘regarding me as your servant, be pleased to have mercy;’ 

‘ (by) raising such questions in your 
heart, cherish no doubt.’ Yet, in the Shakimtald, Shakuntald 
uses the form in ^ff to her foster-father, Kanva ; thus, fhwt 
K^f wm ^ ^ ’EWT’! fJlfifvfr, ‘ Father, please count this 
vine as my very self.’ 

a. In the following, the respectful form is used in the 1st 
plural, in a hortative sense: fljftf tfift *11^ 

(or ‘ me ’) ‘ see the monkey, of what place he is.’ 
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768. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, Similar Forms 
are often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future. Tenses. 

and even for the present. Thus, ^ rff ^ ^ 

‘ if one die, then he is released from the sorrow of 
the world;’ '(though) one bring 

up a crow with extreme affection ^ 

‘ though you should go even without having been called, there 
is no apprehension.’ In the following, the Siform is used in the 
1st singular of the contingent future; as, ^ ^ 

fsR ^ ' I have come here 

for this (purpose) that I may take away my brothers, and 
give (them) to (my) mother.’ 

a. In the following, tlie form in is used for the abso- 
lute future; 'when your 

honor shall please to be angry, then at once they will flee 
away.’ 

769. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these 
various tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix 
jja, wliich in Prakrit appears not only in tlie imperative, but was also 
added to the root to form a present and future.* It is not therefore 
correct to sav, as many do, tliat tliese respectful forms of the imperative 
and absolute future are used for the present and future. They are true 
present and future forms, which happen to have the same form with the 
respectful or precative imperative. 

770. In many cases, again, these forms in and ra Passive Forms 

, . .1 1.1 ,it. 7. . Precative. 

must be interpreted as the remainder or the old Frakrit passive 

conjugation formed with the suffix i//a (§ 610), now almost 
obsolete. Thus, in particular, 1 would interpret the common 
idiom with expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘obligation;’ as, 

^ Here an^TT (sometimes an^), is evi- 
dently the nominative to and we may render, lit., 

‘ with respect to us, to go there is ’ (or ‘ should be ’) ‘ desired 

thus, ^ arairra n f>iT ‘one should 


* Vid. m-i, C05. 
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Future of Cer- 
tainty. 


not be disrespectful to those who dwell in the sacred grove.’ 
In the following examples also, these forms in ^ should be 
explained as passives: if ^ lit., ^it is 

not known how this (man) lived ^ 

^ among women of the human race, where 
could so much brilliancy (sc. of beauty) be found ? ’; f^fTfif 
ipi % ^we have already plucked 

as many flowers as are desired for worship;’ ^ 

^ ^ reaped which is sown, that is re- 

ceived which was given ^^cTT 

^ ambrosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised 
by Death.’ 

is combined with the past tense of the substantive 
verb when referring to past time ; thus, ^ 

7^ "for this beautiful body of thine, 

there ought to have been rich clothes and jewels.’ 


The Absolute Future. 

771 . As remarked in § 396, in the absolute future 
a future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or 
(2) assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) ^ fiT%7n, ‘such 

a husband (and) house will not be found elsewhere;’ if 

" I will come to-morrow ; ’ ^ " I will 

kill this (snake) immediately ; ’ " you, 

(my) father, will thoroughly repent (of this) tJT 
tf'f; " yoa will cause a laugh, going to a strange city ; ’ 
‘ now liow shall we live ? ; ’ Tfft 

f 51, ‘ where you go, there I will go.’ (2) ^ ^raa 

^^51 ^ ^11 tiifit, ^if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then 
people will say— ^ ^ ‘if 

these bards shall now receive nothing, then they will give (us) 
a bad name.’ 
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772. The future of the substantive verb is often very PresumptiTe 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to 
denote what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, finn ^ ^ ^ gu i ^3i, ‘ to (our) 

father Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou 
(art)/* In this, as in other similar cases, this future may 
often be idiomatically rendered by ^ must ; ’ as, ^ 

^’rr> ^the heart of that saint must be very 

hard/ 

a. The future 3rd singular, is thus often used alone, 

in answers, as equivalent to the adverb ^ probably/ Thus, ^ijT 
^ t- very old? 

Probably/ 

Ij. Very rarely, the absolute future is used in this sense for 
the presumptive perfect, as in the followin:^, where we should 
have expected ^ ' *ny 

memory must have been in a great bewilderment/ 

773. Occasionally, in the Rdmdyan, the future in 
etc., has an optative sense. Thus, 

^ may you ever be dear to (your) husband ; ^ 

WPcff? Mnay (the prince of Raghu) be gracious to 

a wretch like me/ 

Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 

774. The characteristic common to all the tenses of 
the Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, 
under various modifications of mode and time, as un^ 
finished or incomplete. We consider, first, 

The Indefinite Imperfect. 

775. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete 
action, without necessary reference to any time. It may 


* Compare the Germuii idiom ; sie wenlen eben theurer sein. 
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therefore refer to the past, present, or future. It is 
moreover employed both in an indicative and a contingent 
sense. 

indef. imperf. (1) It is frequently used to denote an action in past 
of Past Repe- ^ ^ . 

tition. time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples : ^ tn?! tlT ^ ^ 

‘ whenever they would find an opportunity, they would never 
let him go without having insulted him;^ ^ HT 

^ ^ ‘ Rt) one in his whole kingdom would sleep 

hungry.’ 

Indef. Imperf (2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 

denoting & . . . , ,nii- 

Single Act. m past time, in such sentences as the lolloiving : — 

^ WT ’tTRi 5Rt % ‘ what 

was Arjun’s power that he should carry off our sister?’. 

Indef. Imperf. (3) It is sometimes apparently, though very rarely, 

or Present. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

used to denote an action incomplete at the present time. 

Rem. But in such cases it will very commonly be found that 
the time is determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by 
some word in the context. Thus, ^ ^ 

^ immediately on seeing (you), she comes and sits in 

your lap.^ 

a. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no 
special stress is laid upon the time ; as, ^ 

‘ nothing can be (done) by me.^ This usage is es- 
pecially common in the Rdmdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, ity 'ia aiany a way, 

Jdnaki laments.^ 

Re.n. It should be noted that in many negative phrases where tliis 
tense is apparently used for the present imperfect, the auxiliary is really 
present in the negative, which is compounded of "if with the archaic 

3rd sing, present, of the substantive verb ;* as, ^ 


* See Table xviii.. Cols. 9, 10. 
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‘nothing can be (done) by me;* ^ ^TT^Wr Wi 

I know not what answer you will g^ivc.’ In sn<*b constructions 
tbe usual auxiliary is commonly omitted, and when used, as it is rarely, it 
is in fact redundant. 

(4) It is often used in statomonts of general apalication, imperf. 

. . , , . . . ' ^ ^ in General 

in •winch no limitation to any time is int('n(Iod. Stutennuts. 

Examples: UTffl, ‘ u'itliout 

tlio moon, the night has no beauty;' 

^that wliitdi is to he is never hindered;' 

^tlie nature of this (person) no one knows.' 

a. In these eases, however, it will be found tliat in most 
instan(*es the tense is connected with the negative if^, which 
really contains the substantive verb. 

(5) Tt is used very commouly in the pro fasts and apo- 
dosis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers Clauses, 
to past time, and in the protasis denotes the non-fulfilment 

of tlie condition ; in the apodosis^ it states what would 
have been, had the condition been fulfilled. 

Examples : ^ ^ eft 'If ^ 

^liad I known even his name and village, then 
1 would have devised some plan;' cfY ^ ^cTT ^ 

^else, not even one would have remained alive.’ 

a. It is also employed in simple sentences implying a con- 
dition ; as,^ ^ ^ if Mvhy should I not water this ?' 

(0) It is used to express a wish which cannot be indef. imperf. 

^ iQ Wishes. 

realized. In these cases, the optative clause is to be 
regarded as the protasis of a conditional sentence of 
which the apodosis is unexpressed. 

Thus, ^ ifiB, 'if Kaiiva were by 

chance at home to-day ! ' sc. e.g. ‘ then how good it would 
be!' In this instance,’’* Skakuntald herself, in reply to 


* Shakuntaldf Act i. p. 10. 
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Inflected Past 
Contingent. 


Pres. Imperf. 
of Present 
Action or 
Being. 


Pres. Imperf. 
of Kepetition. 


Aiiasuya^s wish, supplies the apodosis, 7 ft* ^ ^what 

then (if he were) ? ^ 

776. It is not to be supposed that in this sense of a past conditional, 
this tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which 
have an indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past con- 
ditional, derived from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hindi dialects, 

the opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the one, 
indicative, consisting merely of the imperfect participle ; the other, a 
contingent, being an inflected derivative from the imperfect participle ; 
which two tenses, through the processes of phonetic decay, have been 
reduced in modern High Hindi to one identical form. 

777. The inflected past contingent of the Ramdydn and 

other eastern dialects has already been noted (§ 548). One 
or two illustrations will illustrate its perfect identity in 
meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the contingent 
construction. if 7 ft 'I 

have become old, else I would render you some assistance;’ 
^ ‘if I had 

known of this bereavement of my brother in the wilderness, 
I would not have obeyed that word of (my) father;’ 

• • • • % ‘else, I would have taken away 

SHd by force.’ 


The Present Imperfect. 

778. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, 
(1) an action in progress, or a state as existing at the 
present time. 

Examples: qft ft, ‘you desire 

the hermit’s daughter;’ ^ ^ f, ‘why dost thou 

feai-?’; ?frf^ ^71 ^ ‘they mock me.’ 

a. Hence it also denotes habitual or repeated action 
continued up to the present time. 

^ Examples : ^ :^*t^ .... ETft iff 

f , ‘ where these two go, there they stir up mischief ; ’ 
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^ SW ^ IBTtI Y» ‘in wliat way the 

Veds extol the formless Brahm ; ’ wtm 

‘ whom, O deity, you invoke night and day.^ 

b. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express I’res. imperf. 

^ ^ ^ of General 

general truths^ but commonly with special application to Truths, 
the present time. 

Examples : ^ nfTi: t ^ HTcTT 

‘ the man who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme 
felicity;^ ^ "if t ^what is written in 

fate, that very (thing) comes to pass.^ 

c. Hence this tense is used in comparisons, when that 

with which the comparison is made, is represented as a 
common occurrence. Thus, §r% *^^5? % 

fipC^ 'I ^all those fruits fell on the 

ground, as falls the hail from heaven;’ %% BIT ^ 

ft<n %, ‘ as the heat of the sun, causing 
it to rain, becomes a source of pleasure.’ 

(2) The present imperfect is used for tlie future^ to The imminent 
denote that future as imminent. 

Examples: "It ^Xfrr W{7{1 ^ I am going into the cave 

^ ^KfTT ' I will kill thee immediately ; ’ ^ 

^ I (plur. for shig.) also am going to my 

work.’ This idiom represents a future action, as it were, 
already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, J»nperf. 

^ ^ 7 of Past Action. 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples : ?rn5 f V, ‘ the drums 

are beating, the bards are singing tlieir war-songs.’ This is 
especially the case with the idiomatic phrases, ^ if, 

etc. ; as, I fti ^ 

‘ what does U'shd see, but that on every side the lightning 
has begun to flash.’ 
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h. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ 

‘ from the very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain %’ 
for some days past I am noticing, etc.’ 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action 
has been just internipted^ and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, ill the Prem Sagar^ Shatdh(t)ivt?s speech is intcr- 
niptcd ]>y Jkrur, who rcpiics, H | 

‘ thou art a great fool, to say (lit., who sayest) such 
a thing to me.’ Similarly we may explain Akrur'^s words to 
Shatdhanva ; ^ ‘ arc we in- 

quiring thy caste (and) rank ? 

Use of In- 779. The use of the inflected present corresponds with tliat 

fleeted l’ie.sent. „ . , . . , . i . 

ot the analytic present as above explained, but is even more 

freely used to denote action imperfect in either past, present, 

or future time. In illustration, we add to the examples 

of this tense previously given (§§ 490, 506, «, 545), the 

following. 

(1) Examples of the actual present : if 

^ ' I know not to what 

fortunate man Fid/idta will consign this unsmelt flower;’ 

Wlft, "I oan kill thy enemy, even 
(though he be) immortal ^ '?ITTT^ m ^ 'whom 

are you worshipping ? what do you wish ? ;’ (2) of the habitual 
present: ^ ^TUff, 'without whose 

worship, passion departs not ; ’ ' the good 

ever extol that man ; ' this one plays 

the flute, the other, the horn (3) of the imminent present : 

' I will set forth the spotless fame of 
the chief of liaghu;’ (4) of the historical present : 

seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile j’ 
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‘ having gone home, tlicy ask their 

parents.’ 

a. Very often in tlie inflected present the habitual and 
historical sense are combined. Thus, 

^one would wash (his) face, another woidd feed (him) 

^ ^ ^ she would often sing his praise.’ 

Z>. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive 
imperfect (§ 7H3) : ht., ‘he is 

probably thinking (thus), having killed Jtdm with his younger 
brother (I will rule) ; ’ where modern High Hindi u ould have 
ff5t for 

c. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same 
line, once as an absolute future, once as a present : 

‘who shall see, do sec, or have seen.’* 

780 . Similar also is the use of the inflected present with 

etc., (§§ 490, a, .')06), which occurs not infrequently in the Frein 
Sdgar. Thus, ^ siff 311^^ %' ‘ >'»» '1« »ot 

know me, (but) I recognize you;’ HoR fl<l 

‘ one sorrow pierces me now and then ; ’ ^ 

‘they excite some violent act or other.’ 

The Past Imperfect. 

781 . This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an 
action as in progress at a certain definite past time. 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ ‘ * reading 

with S/iri Mahddev;’ ^ ‘ 

drums were beating;’ ngi »lpCt fl, ‘a woman was 

crying.’ 

(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an 
action as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of 
past time. 


Past Imperf. 
of Past Action 
Continuing. 


Past Imperf. 
of Past 
Repetition. 


* lidnuiyan. Ay. K. 
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Examples; fira napC ^ TTft % TXm ’'Bfn 

?ir: "3^ % ^ ^into whatever city they were entering, 
the king of that place would with extreme courtesy escort 
them (on their way) ^ ^ TJ3i ^ 

‘of all the weapons and missiles they were hurling, 
not even one would hit/ 

The Contingent Imperfect, 

Usage of Con- 732. This tcHse denotcs the action of a verb as in 

ting. Imperf. 

progress, not actually, but possibly and contingenlly . 

Thus, ^ ^«n ft? ‘perchance some one 

may be saying in his mind;’ ^ It ^ 

‘ in which herds of deer may be grazing.’ 

a. It is used in comparisons, when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, hut with a supposed 
case. 

Examples : Tft^t ^ ^ ^ 

fiv, ^ the three walked as though the three Times (i.e.. Past, 
Present, Future) were walking incarnate;^ TTT 

Wi ^^?rr ^ there was a continuous sound as if 

it were thundering/ 

The Presumptive Imperfect 

Usage of Pre- 733^ This tonsc differs from the preceding, mneh as 

Imperf. absolutc future differs from the contingent future ; 

i.e., whereas the contingent imperfect represents the 
action of the verb as possibly in progress, the pre- 
sumptive imperfect represents it as probably in progress 
(§ 407). The absolute future of the auxiliary, however, 
never denotes the action as an objective reality, but 
only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, ^ ‘they will be (i.e., are 
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probably) thinking of me;’ ^ 

‘ Gautami will be anxious for thee.’ 

The Past Contingent Imperfect. 

784. This extremely rare tense represents an action Um of Pa*t 
as conditionally assumed to have been in progress at a impertoct. 
certain past time ; but invariably implies the negation 

of the condition. 

A single example will suffice ; ^ ^ITHT 

‘had you at that time been 
doing your work, you would not have got a beating.’ 

Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 

785. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been 
already given (§ 412), and need not be repeated here. 

The following examples will abundantly illustrate those 
rules. 

(1) The following are examples of thejoaMire construction, PassiTe Con- 
in which the verb agrees with the object of the action, in S? Ten^. 
gender and number : ?! TTH ' Nand 

and Jasodd had performed a heavy penance,’ lit., ‘ by Nand- 
Jasodd heavy penance was performed;’ ^ BTS!! % 

‘ Shri Krishn played the pipe ; ’ 'TO % ^1?^ 

‘he fed a thousand Brahmans;’ *1 TtW^Tt 

^ Jasodd sent for ropes.^ 

a. In the case of pronouns, the gender of the verb is of 
course determined by that of the noun to which the pronoun 
inay refer. Thus, HTf ^ fW, ‘ what is this we have 
done ?’ (sc. ^*T) ; and Sitd says,* ’TT*! iff 

‘for what fault, (my) lord, am I deserted ?’. 


* Rdmiiyariy Sund. K. 
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/>. The verb when used with the instrument, 

idiomatically agrees, not with the object struck, but with the 
instrument of striking, and the object is put in the genitiv’^e. 
Thus, ^ be struck me with a sword;’ 

^ ^ ^TTj ‘ be boxed him ’ (i.e., ^ struck him 

with the palm of the hand ’). 

(2) The following are examples of the hnpcrsoi/fi/ con- 
struction, in which the verb is always put in the masculine 
singular, without reference to the gender or number of 
either subject or object of the action : hh % ^ 

‘the lord caused Jardsandh to be released;' 
5r srV 1? ‘ Kfiiis shut 

up Basudei^ and Deraki in one room ^ «Rt 

‘ I saw that oow;’ ^ f^rniT, ‘he 

called his daughters.' 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in ij, like those with 
whatever their gender may be, rccpiire the verb to be in 
the impersonal construction, in the masculine singular. 
Thus, 5f ^be has kept these ^ 

‘ be caught and bound them.’ 

786. As remarked before, the perfect of transitive verbs 
is often construed actively in the ltdmdt/an. To the 
examples given in § 555, the following may be added ; 

have you seen the gracious prince of 

liaghu ?’. 

a. The inflected perfect of the Rdmdyan^ whether of 
intransitive or transitive verbs, is always used in the active 
construction. Besides the examples given in § 557, tbe 
following may be noted: 'why 

didst thou not kill me at my birth?'; ^xrr?f 

'they (i.e., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction ;’ 

you have carried off Sitd, the 
mother of the world.’ So in the modern colloquial about 
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Allahabad, people say, ^ ^ = ^ ^ Wl 

^ What did you say ? etc., etc. 

b. So also the perfect io if or ifT (§ 560, b) is most commonly 
used actively. But this termination is chiefly used in 
verbs which are causals in form, but neuter in sense. Thus, 
‘joy swelled in his breast;^ ifffiT 
^ monkeys fled;’ ‘afterward 

he repented.’ 


The Indefinite Perfect, 

787 . The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an Aonstic indef. 

L^ori'oet/ 

action as completed, without reference to any definite 
time. It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples : ^ ^TcT ‘ he said this thing;’ ^ 

5)^ ‘ ao one discovered this secret ;’ 

Ht;, ‘ she became free from fear ;’ ^f?7T ^ 

insr ^various sorts of trees ever bent with flowers 

and fruits.’ 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect when the indef. Perf. 
time is evident from the context. 

Example : gi? f^if ^ you have escaped 

alive for many a day.’ 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where indef. Perf. 

English idiom would demand the pluperfect. Pluperfect. 

Examples: % 'if ‘no one 

knew whither he had gone ; ’ if ^ ^ %ifT ^ 

^ when much of the army of the demons had been 
destroyed.’ 

(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the indef. imperf. 
present,^ in general statements, when these are referred statements, 
to as a matter of past experience. 

Examples: fm % ^ fw fTO 

33 
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% ^whoever, coming into the world, takes 

not (lit., did not take) your name, that person, leaving am- 
brosia, drinks (lit.^ drank) poison.’ 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must some- 
times be rendered by the present in English : thus, % i| 

now I too see the marks of a sacred 
grove;’ ‘measuring (you) in (my) 

mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans).’ This usage is 
especially common with even in High Hindi ; as, 

^ now not so much as a fly remains 

here.’ 

Indef. Imperf. Idiomatically, it is often used in the drama in an- 
in Drama. ^ ^ ^ 

nouncing the coming and going of the characters, where 
English idiom requires the present. Thus, ^ IMI 

^ two musicians come singing.’ This is common in the 
Shakuntald ; but other writers, again, use the present in such 
cases. 

for^Futu"^^^^* (5) It is often used colloquially for the future^ to express 
prompt and ready action. One gives the order to a servant, 
^ Bring water,’ and he answers, lit., 

‘Brought;’ meaning, ‘it shall be brought instantly.’ So in 
the Shakuntald, Mddhavya, going to fulfil the king’s com- 
mand, says, ‘the message (is) given.’ 

Use of Perfect 788 . In the Rdmdyan and other archaie poetry, one tense 
m Jiamayan. gQjjg|;ajjj-jy discharges all the functions of the different com- 
pound perfect tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, .... 

ii^, ‘ Sati has gone and been born in the 
house of Himdchal’ Other illustrations will be found in 
§§ 551, 558. 

The Present Perfect. 

789 . The Present Perfect represents the action of a 
verb as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples : ^ ‘ * have come to 
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ask just this of you;’ irsr % ^ *TT*T t, ‘since 

I have heard your honour’s name;’ .... 

%5 ‘ (whom) your father has kept shut up.’ 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would 

^ l*roseut. 

require the present. 

Thus, ^ ‘ why are you sitting uncon- 
cerned?’; stit: ‘in each door 

wreaths and garlands are fastened.’ 

h. It is more rarely used where we would have {’res. Perf. for 

rust rerfect. 

expected the past perfect. 

As, f ^ ft %' ‘ tlie 

Rajd Harhtichandra had become (or became) very liberal.’ 

c. And in the following we Avould have expected the 
indefinite perfect ; 

^ Tnrr % % ’rm firfi I. ‘ I got (the cow) yester- 

day from the Rdjd’s place.’ 

Rem. In this case the action is regarded ns effecting a result con- 
tinuiiig to the present time ; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 


The Past Perfect. 

790 . The Past Perfect differs from the English 
pluperfect, in that the latter always refers to a certain Pluperfect, 
definite point of past time, prior to which the action or 
event occurred ; while this Hindi tense simply indicates 
that the action occurred prior to an interval of past time, 
which is not^ necessarily, defined. The Hindi past 
perfect may therefore be employed whenever an interval 
of time, definite or indefinite, has elapsed since the 
completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by 
the English indefinite past tense. Thus: ^ 
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^'<11 'SITj ‘ I came to put you on your guard ; ’ 
flnUT ‘ when this person was born ; ’ ^ ^ 

tlir> ‘ ''^hen even 

her navel had not been cut, then he found her lying in the 
jungle,’ lit.’ ‘she lying, met him ;’ gsf | (t HU 

Br, = jrn %,) ‘ you had, indeed, been immortal.’ 

The Contingent Perfect. 

791 . The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used, 

Cont. Perf. as (1) In conditional clauses, denoting the condition not 

Hypothetical. ^ ' . 

as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, flfr ^ m nm? Hi fw ft, ‘if ^ai 
have committed some deed even of unkindness.’ 

As Dubitative. (2) It may express doubt. 

As, % vf tuft ‘ may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 
As Concessive. (3) Or a concession. 

As, ft ft grac H ft\n itn, ‘ whatever he may have 
cooked.’ 

Potentw describe a past possibility. 

Thus, It Hff ftH ft HTTlft ftH, ‘ »« 

the family of Yadu is no one who has abandoned a (battle) 
field and fled/ 

In Com- (5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past 

parisoQs. ^ ' 

time, when the comparison is made, not with an actual, 
but with a supposed case. 

Thus, Sit ... . HTH Hi ffr nni fNt, ‘ as if 
clouds of various hues had gathered round.’ 

a. In the Rdmdyan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. 
Thus, ^ Titt:fre Hif ftt> ‘ if he have ridiculed you in 
any thing/ 
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Of the Presumptive Perfect. 

792. In the Presumptive Perfect a completed action is of , 

^ ^ sumptive Pert. 

assumed as an objective reality ; i.e., the action is 
denoted as a probabiliti/. It is thus often to be rendered 
by the aid of an English adverb. 

Examples : ^ WT ‘ vvhafc must have 

been the state of the child !’; if ‘ your 

honour has doubtless heard this couplet ; ’ vf^ % TniTf % fTWT 
‘ it must have bent by the current of the river.’ 

ff. It is used in questions implying some perplexity; as, 

^ 5 ^ ^ JftBT ‘ what message can the sage 

Kanva have (probably) sent ?’. 

The Past Contingent Perfect. 

793. The Past Contingent Perfect is used only in the fast Conting. 

• 1 7 • o Ti* 7 1 7 1 I’erf. in Con- 

protasis and apodosis ot conditional clauses. It always <iit. Clauses, 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples: '33! Hi fltft ^ ‘even if I had 

risen, then what could I have done ? f H 

^ had I not killed iny daughter with iny own hand.^ 

I have noted a single example in the Rdmdyan : if 

^?rr I had not obtained intelligence of SUd,^^ 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in con- 
ditional clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished ; 
and it may thus often be a matter of indifference which tense 
is employed. But when the completion of the action is an 
essential element in the supposition, as in the first clause in 
the first of the above examples, then this perfect tense should 
be used in preference to the imperfect. 


♦ Sitd K. 
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Passive, when 
employed. 


Passive of 
Neuters. 


Ap^ent with 
Passive. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 

794. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases : — 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to 
be definitely mentioned. 

(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 
impoHsibilitg. The negative is regularly placed between 
the verb and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1) : SBT ^ srpTf WITH, 

‘ tlie secret of this is not known ; ’ wg %%" TTWTj ‘ else 
all the kings will be killed.’ Under (2) : qtr 

% ^1^ 3|T?rr> ‘ his strength is not now to be udthstood 

by me.’ 

795. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. 

Thus, f VT^' ^TIT, ‘ I cannot come,’ lit., ‘ it cannot 

be come by me t;!?? ^trr vf giTH, ‘ without ndtu's 

favour one cannot come.’ 

796. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in 
the ablative, as in the above examples. But in the following 
from the Raj NUi, the agent is put in the locative with 

^ ^ irff gjTH, "I am not able to walk.’ 

Observe, that the case of the agent is iievei' used with the 
passive conjugation. 

797. When the same passive verb in successive co- 

ordinated sentences, is used in different tenses, the participle 
of the principal verb is properly used only with the first 
auxiliary. Thus, ’111 , ‘people 

have been, are, and will be killed.’ 

798. It should be carefully observed that in the majority of 
cases the English passive is to be rendered into Hindi idiom, 
not by the passive conjugation, but by the neuter verb. Thus, 
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‘these fields are being irrigated/ is idiomatically rendered 
^ ^ ; so ai.so, f^xTm ^ «rr% t 5rt«i5|, 

‘ the king will be hindered from going to rest.’ 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter 
verbs are in reality corrupted Prakrit or Sanskrit passives (§ 610, a). 

799 . The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi Inflected 
have been already illustrated (§§ 493, a, 566, a). They are used 
under the same rules as the modern analytic passive. 

Of Causal Verbs. 

800 . Causal verbs call for little special remark. Construction of 
True causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. 

Examples will be found in § 421-424. 

801 . Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, 
or (2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, ^ vrwr 

‘with nails and hair allowed to grow, all the kings were 
standing and making supplication;’ 

‘ if he kill thee, die ; if he save thee alive, live.’ 

Of Compound Verbs. 

802 . In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the con- Construction of 
jugated member is intransitive, the compound is always 
used actively in the tenses of the perfect ; whether the 
first member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, 
as a transitive, is construed passively with the case of the 
agent in the tenses of the perfect, yet the compound forms 
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given are construed aetively: ^ ^Tt;, ‘lie ate 

bread,’ but ^ ^RTT, ‘be ate up tlie bread % 13 ^ 

^137} ‘ I saw it,’ but Ttf tj^T , ‘ it appeared ; ’ % Win, 

‘ he heard,’ but ^ X:iT %, ‘he is listening.’ 

a. In compounds in which is the last member, it is 
important to observe that although it is always used in the 
form of the first three tenses of the perfect participle, in sense 
these compounds are always imperfect, emphasizing the con- 
tinuity of the action. Thus, e.g., WW TfT %, TIJT arc 
respectively, ‘ he is listening,’ ‘ he was listening.’ 

Fr^uentotives Other hand, in Frequentative and Ac- 

quisitive compounds, although the second conjugated 
member, when used alone, is always used passiA'cly in 
the tenses of the perfect, yet in this combination it is 
abvays treated as active. The same remark applies to 
the following compounds, in which ^WT, or tlTWT, 
occur as the second element ; viz., ‘ to go 

away,’ %WT, ‘to accompany,’ ^ wrwT, ‘to get a sight.’ 

Construction of a. Also the following ^Nominal verbs, denoting 

.. , , , , „ , . f 

Nonrinais. perception by the senses, although formed with 
the transitive are always used actively in 

all tenses: viz., ‘to appear;’ wwrt ^WT, 

‘to sound’ {intr.): ^*1T, ‘to smell’ {intr.)-, 

^»1T, ‘ to be felt.’ In like manner is employed, 

‘ to be bound.’ 

Examples Wf filiTT f^WT, ‘ he was wont to go about ; ’ 
^ Miff ^^3^1 31^17, ‘ I was not permitted to see;’ % 

‘ they set out;’ f^TW, ‘he followed after me;’ 

’vtt'mfrt^xTRn, ^ no one obtained a si^ht ; ’ ^ f^Ti; 

‘two villages appeared;’ ^ ^ 5gw7t 
‘nothing was heard by me;’ igW f^7, ‘some 

flower emitted a perfume;’ ^ ^ ‘what 

was that which I felt ? ’. 
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(3) The similarity in sense of combinations with %irr to 
tlie Greek middle voice, has already been noted. A single 
additional example will suffice : 

^iii (his) locks the birds have made nests (for them- 
selves).' 

(4) Some of these compounds govern a different case from 

the single verb. Thus we say, ij ‘ he said to 

me,’ but ^ he told me.’ 

(5) Permissive Compounds are always preceded by the Termissives. 

dative ; as, ^ ' thou wilt not let me 

stop here.’ 

(6) 111 literature, the verbs and of the Poten- ComjieUves ^ 

tial and Completive Compounds, are very rarely, if ever, used 

alone. But in the colloquial they are thus used in some parts 
of the country, especially when the action referred to may be 
readily understood. indeed, occurs alone in the 

Mdmai/an ; as, e.g., hY • • • ' (il’) you 

are able, then . . . remove this sore trouble.’ 

a. is usually combined cither with the root or the 

inflected infinitive in %. But sometimes it is combined with 
the infinitive in as in the following: 

‘ Rtirn will not be able to break the bow.’ 

is most frequently used in composition with 
another verb, but it also occurs by itself, in the sense of 
^ to be finished, ended, discharged as, 

‘ from your mere talking the debt is discharged.’ 

From this a causal, ^to cause to finish,’ is formed, 

which is always used alone. 

(7) The idiom of the Desiderative compound with 9^ I^esidera- 

' tives. 

as denoting obligation or duty, has been already explained 

(§ 437). 

803 . The existence of the Statical combinations has been Of Statical, 
denied, but they occur in the Shakmitaldy as in the following : 
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^ t) ‘ from continuously 
lifting the jars, your companion has become tired out.’ In 
this idiom the participle may perhaps be explained as used in 
a substantive sense. 

804. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often them- 

selves compounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions 
are as follows : ‘ fh® gentlemen 

are just now in the act of starting;’ ‘it will 

nbl be possible ; ’ ‘ all have set to eating.’ 

Of Adverbs. 

805. The use of many adverbs as substantives has 
been already explained (§ 642). But the following 
additional particulars may be noted. 

806. The addition of the gen. postpositions to the 
pronominal adverbs is especially common ; as, % 

‘in the present year;’ WTT 

‘may our present offence be pardoned;’ g?? ^ 

ft, ‘where do you live?’; lit., ‘of where are you,’ sc. 

followed by a negative, is to be 
rendered ‘ until,’ or by an equivalent w^ord ; lit., ‘ as long 
as , . . not;’ but, without the negative, ‘ as long as.’ 

Thus, Tsm israR ^ ^ is ^ until I come,’ but, ^ 

^as long as I remain ^ ^ 

^ ^ until the physician know the secret,’ (or ^as 

long as the physician knows not, etc. ’) ^he cannot even treat 
(the case) similarly, 'It fxR'?: rf^ lEft^ ^ 

^ ^5 ‘against 1 con»e back, cool off the back of 
the horses.’* In the following, however, alone, in the 


♦ Mr. Pincott would here translate Jab tak, ‘ until,’ as if it were jab 
tak main phir na d&n ; but I see no sufficient reason for disregarding the 
omission of the negative. 
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S/iafcuntald, seems to mean ‘ until : ’ qiT 

ft, ^ until a sou be born to her ; ^ but, ’sh’ aif»r 

‘ as long as I live, never say anything again.’ 

807 . must be rendered ‘ hitherto ’ or ‘ thus far ’ in 

the following : ^ ^ rl^ tT^ I vrm ^ FW, 

‘ these then were my troubles t/ius far ; (now) one new hurt 
more has come.’ In the following, where no 71 ^ precedes, 

7TW 71^ is ‘by that time:’ TTSf 7!^ gi 7 ^ ‘by that 

time you came and arrested (me).’ 

808 . A relative adverb used as a substantive in the 
genitive, is combined Avith the correlative to denote 
manner, place, etc., as unchanged ; as, siflf tiff, ‘ in 
exactly the same way;’ ojft ^ fTft, ‘exactly in the 
same place.’ 

809 . iTft is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, 5ift Tisii gn % ft 50%, ‘ as far as you 
may be able.’ fift 7I«B idiomatically denotes a measure 
as indefinitely large. Thus, ?at fin ff HT H fift filf , 

‘ hoAV can I fully tell the alms he gave?’. This idiom 
cannot be literally translated. 

810 . cBft (^i); ‘ where,’ is idiomatically repeated in Repetitio^of ^ 
successive clauses to denote extreme disparity or in- Adverbs, 
congruity. 

Examples : % ^rr^cR fif t % ‘ what 

equality between these beautiful children and these powerful 
wrestlers?’; fif fif ^trrTT> ‘what was the Jar- 

born {Agastya, who drajik the ocean !) in comparison with 
the boundless ocean ? ’. 

811 . The relative and correlative adverbs are conioined Conjunction of 

'' Relative and 

to express universality. 

Examples : ^ Tlf ^^3 Wt- ‘ everywhere I see the 
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Idioms with 
Indef. Local 
Adverb. 


Adtfel'bs of 
Direction and 
Maiiner. 


t»vo brothers;’ farVT tTOT 

^W ^9 ^in every direction the inhabitants of the town are 
recounting the exploits of the lord/ 

812. isliTT, — though derived from the Sanskrit {W^)) 
^ where/ — is commonly to be rendered, ^how/ or ^ why / thus, 

^Saviour of the world! how shall I 
sing;’ ajiuiV 3R VtHT, ‘why was Kekayi born 

into the world ? ’ 

813. The indefinite ‘ somewhere,’ is used in 

comparisons to denote excess as indefinitely great; it 
is also idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as 
equivalent to the phrase, ‘ by any chance,’ ‘ possibly.’ 

Examples : ^ ^ ‘ that house is ever 

so much higher than this ir ssnf ^ ^ 

fr, ‘ (whether her) companion may not possibly have 
spoken of marriage in jest.^ For Is used in the 

Rdmdyan ; as, ^nowhere is there darkness/ 

814. ‘hither/ ^thither/ as also the 
dialectic xn and are often used in successive clauses 
to express a contrast. 

Examples: rff ^ ^RTnfT^ ^ 

^^5 ^here, then, J7iirnddli Ji was greatly 
grieving, and there the princess was devoting herself to 
austerities / f5Rf?T " here 

he parts from friend and loved one, there he beholds su- 
pernal joy.* 

816. For ^ thus,* the original Sanskrit occurs in the 
Rdmdyan^ with Hhis;* as, ^ ht., 

Uhis is (so) — (it) cannot be said/ i.e., ‘it cannot be told just 
as it is/ 


816. For with the negative, is often used in the 
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R(hnd;/an and in otlier poetry ; as, 

‘said the lord of Lanka, Why dost thou not speak a word?’. 

817. ‘ rather,’ ‘ sooner,’ I have only met with in 

poetry; thus, sfxtT ‘sooner might a 

fish live deprived of water.’ 

818. ^011 that side/ is often used in the sense of ^off/ 

in coinniands ; as, ^ be off !’ ^ move off ! ^ 

819. The particle is elegantly used for an adverb of Coir, 

of time, denoting an action as coincident with another 
mentioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples : % ^ ^ 

^ in a dream I was f;azin^ on thee, when 
some one, lifting me up, brought me here 

^ ^ ^she was singing away, when S/tiv Ji said.’ 

820. The partieles and have been already ex- Particles of 
plained and illustrated (§ (546). But after a phrase or quo- 
tation, modern Hindi often uses where Sanskrit would 

have had Tf?T. Thus, 

^ ^ ^ what has taken place, — without a motive let 

him not desire to know this / if ^ t 

‘considering that death has 
seized our hair, let him practice virtue.’ In both these 
sentences, hke the Sanskrit Tfa, marks the preceding 
clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or mind of the 
subject of the sentence. 

821. The emphatic particle ff , as remarked § 651, 
may be variously translated. In addition to the 
illustrations there given, the following may be noted. 

qrr W ^nTi ^ ^»n ^ t, ‘a 

garment of bark does grace the body of tins charming 
creature,’ where it is intended to empliasize the contra- 
diction of an opposite expression just preceding. Other 
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examples are: fTT ^ giT ^ WH. ‘only you and I know;’ 

^ ifi ^ ‘ lie was indeed wearied and 

exhausted by the journey TfT ^ ^niT, 
‘ the child was saved, only the cart was broken ; ’ ft 

Wnff j ‘ I will regard sorrow as very joy ; ’ ^ ^iTT 

^how very wonderful are these doctrines!^; ^ 5i 

^ ^WPETT, "I called you\\ i.e.^ you^ and no one else; 
W\Xyi ^%ir, ^should you go even witliout having: been 
called im 7f^ ^T, 'one imperish- 

able kadam tree stood on the bank, (and) that only/ 

N.B. The emphatic particle hi must not be confounded with the hi 
which in the Rdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and 
accusative cases. In the Rilmdyan^ huy /iww, or au is the common form 
of the emphatic affix. (Vid. §§ 178, 651, 0.) 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions 822 . The Syntax of prepositions calls for little 
Abu remark. Their real nature and construction have been 

already explained (§§ G52-G59). 

823 . ‘without,’ ‘within,’ ‘before,’ 

are preceded not only by the genitive, as previously 
noted, but also by the ablative. In the latter case 
there is always an implied comparison. Sometimes it is 
of little consequence which is used ; but often the two 
constructions convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, ^ l-S llt-> ‘on tbe outside;’ but, % 

^rt^, ‘outside of this;’ is, ‘walk before me;’ 

but, ‘ he ran ahead of me,’ etc. 

a. commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, 

where such a form exists. In the following from the Jtdmd- 
yan, exceptionally governs the accusative in f^; 

‘ he sat on the seat w'ith the sage.’ 
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b. The genitive postposition is sometimes omitted before Omission of 
some prepositions without any difference in the sense ; as, 

^ ^without the sight of (my) beloved.^ But 

in other cases, tlie presence or absence of the postposition 
changes the sense ; thus, is ‘for whom f*IW 

t%r^, ‘ for what ‘ why ?’ 

824. Many words which, when following a noun in the 
genitive, must be rendered into English as prepositions, 
under other circumstances must be regarded as nouns, and 
often translated accordingly. Such, c.g., are ofpn;T!f, 

and many others. Thus, ^ 'on 

account of my going,’ but, ^ '^br this reason.’ So 

also, in the following phrase, has a prepositional force: 

^ ^ 'for whom have you come ?’, But in 

the following it must be regarded as a substantive, signifying 
‘object;’ ^TX[, ^ for what object have you 

come ? 


825. The inseparable preposition ‘ with,’ is properly Inseparable 
used only with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi 
it is not often heard, but it is more common in poetry : as, 

+ ‘with his younger brother;’ 

‘with love;’ 'with attendants.’ 


Or Conjunctions. 

826. The copulative conjunction is used much Copulative 

Conjunctions, 

less freely than the equivalent English ^and;’ the 
conjunctive participle is often preferred to a finite verb 
followed by the conjunction (§ 756 (1) a). 

Thus, a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, 

‘he went and saw the town,’ by ^ 3l'?n ’PTC ^ ^T> 
but rather, ^ 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often 
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reciuivcs tlio omission of the copulative hetween pairs 
of words where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples; ^^§1 ^ ‘knowledge of good (and) 

evil;’ gif ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow;’ 

‘p:o! (and) see!’; ‘ KrifJii' (and) 

Bakiev ;’ trt^ ^ my hands (and) feet 

do not move/ 

Hem. Snell phrases are tloiihtless conceived in the popular mind as 
equivalent to copulative compounds (§ 625). 

827. hV is to be rondci'cd ‘ also,’ in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must bo translated 
‘ even.’ 

Thus, gni!! ^ ’ifr ^ aft ‘ ‘S'/U t 

Krishn Chand and also Halrdm Ji came to Dvdrikd but, 
^ aft ‘even S7iri Kei.sjii,i 

Chcnul gives nothing to any one/ 

a. Also, after words implying comparison, ^ must be ren- 
dered ^ still/ ^yet/ ‘even/ as, ^ %> ‘there is still 

more/ ^15 ^ 'this tree is higher 

even than that house ; ’ ftirt: ift is also sometimes to be 
rendered ‘yet/ ‘still/ as, fqi^ ^ ^ ^ 

tniTT %5 'yet? how can a picture equal her beauty ?\ Some- 
times, again, ^ can only be translated into English by some 
limiting phrase as, ‘ at all,’ ‘ in the least,’ etc. ; as, ^ 

‘ they did not start in the least/ 

b. Sometimes, again, ift can scarcely be rendered into 
English except by an emphasis ; thus, ^VTT^ frtTT ^ 

^ ^? ' howsoever trivial this work may be/ 

828. The Sanskrit ufij, ‘ also,’ ‘ even,’ is never used in 
conversation, and only now and then in poetry ; thus, iBifH 

'even that which is most 
mysterious, the good make clear/ 
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829. The phrase is often used as a copulative 

conjunction, equivalent to ^ moreover as, f?f<f inC ^ ^ 

^f?fT t, ^moreover he says this/ ^ IHC ^ niay often be 
rendered, ^ notwithstanding,’ ^ nevertheless ; ’ as, ^ ^ 

'OnXT t> ‘nevertheless thou art dear to me/ 

830. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, or Disjunctive 

and ITT (Ar.) are the most common; % and %?ft* 
dialectic. Oi also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a- ftr and ^ are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; 
as, ^wr fl* % ‘ be it good or evil.’ But sometimes it is 

repeated before successive sentences ; as, % 

^ TTTfVfir It ?RT W ^ ‘ has not 

Hari had confidence in my affection ? or hearing of the coming 
of Jardsandhy has the lord not come ? 

h. is rare, but we find it in the Ramadan, as, 
ire fitwii ^ ar (being) in the power of pride or love/ 

831. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be 
readily understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 

Thus, WptTt imc ^ mi;, ‘ wealth and 

authority pass away, obtained (or) not obtained,’ i.e., ^ they are 
gone even before we obtain them.’ 

832. ^ is commonly used as a conditional con- Conditional 

junction in the colloquial ; — usually pronounced, 

and often written — is Sanskrit, and in conversation 

is somewhat pedantic. 

a. ^ ^ is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional 
conjunction. Thus, sft ^ iT ‘ if there is no 

treachery in his heart.’ 

833. The conjunction, ift or may he variously 
rendered, according as it has the force of an illative or 
or an emphatic particle. 


34 
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(1) As an illative conjunction it regularly introduces 
the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 

Thus, ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ if I do not go, 

then he will not come.’ 

(2) As an emphatic particle, it is variously rendered 
into English. 

Examples are: nt ‘just hear me!’; 

‘ do end your talk now ! ’ ; (flj ‘ pray look ! ’. 

a. The illative is only apparently used for the temporal 
conjunction. Thus, WRIT ^»rr?T ^ ^ 

‘ having told this hews, Narad Ji then went away ; ’ where ^ 
suggests the accomplishment of his object in telling the news, 
as the reason for his departure.’ 

i. In other cases 'at conveys a shade of emphasis which can 
only be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, 
e.g., m <fr'lT 'S, ‘lord of the three worlds, 

and creator of the earth am /!’.* So also, as used in an 
enumeration of particulars ; as, ^ ^ ^ 

’91^ t I ^ %> ‘ for one 

(thing), a sharp spear of grass is stuck in my foot ; for another, 
(my) veil is entangled in the branch of a barleria.’ 

c. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; 
ift '3^ % ^ n ‘ if f had asked anything 

from him, then he would indeed assuredly have given it.’ 

834. The concessive conjunction is (^f^ + ^rfh), 
‘although,’ to which 3^, or riYjTf^, ‘yet,’ answers in 
the principal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are 
rarely used in the colloquial, except by pundits. The 
corrupted form is employed in the Rdmdyan. In 


♦ In these cases, tit would be represented in German by ^doch * or ‘ nun* 
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the common colloquial, ^ and arc usually 

employed, as also 

835. and ‘perhaps,’ like many of the 

„ . ^ j X X 7 j Qf Possibility, 

foregoing, arc rarely hoard in the colloquial, except 

from those conversant with Sanskrit. The Persian 

find is often hoard instead. All 

these arc regularly followed hy the contingent future. 

The verbal forms, qnn, WT ^1%, often take the place 

of these in the colloquial. 

836. is radically an explanatory particle ; its use The Ex- 
as a final, = ‘ that,’ is easily derived from this cx- f’articie?^ 
planatory sense. 

Thus, % W etc., ^ for this reason he 

went, that he might see ; ’ here is merely explicatory of 
the word ‘reason.’ And in cases where no such noun 

occurs in the principal clause, it may yet be understood. 

a. Often must be rendered by the word ‘saying;^ as, 

‘ he was propitiating 

this (deity), saying, When will that man appear ? 

b. Sometimes is used pleonastically, after a relative 

pronoun or adverb; thus, ^ ‘that thing 

which you said ; ’ ^ YfT 

WWl ^5 ^ (this) was Vishnu’s second step when he de- 
ceived the self-asserting BalU 

c. But the combination is often rendered ‘ since,’ in 

phrases like the following : ^ 

‘since the Supreme Spirit not even for an 
instant can be such.’ Further illustration of the use of the 
conjunctions will be found in the section on compound 
sentences. 
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Of Interjections. 

Interjections call for little remark. The follow- 

With dative. ^ ^ 

ing inter jectional expressions require a noun in the 
dative ; viz., Yjiir, fvMTT, or 

Thus, lifr Vsq, ‘praise to God !’; t^iaSTT ^ 

a curse to my life ! ’. 

838. or ^ changes final n to after a feminine 
noun; ^ follows the vocative, or if no noun or 
pronoun be expressed, then, the verb of the sentence. 

Thus, ^ ^ Wrg ‘ I am the servant 

of the Abode of Compassion ; hear ! O mother ! ’ ; % Tj 

‘Hallo! dost thou hear?’. 

Of the' Eepetition of Words. 

839. The repetition of words is a marked character- 
istic of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a 
postposition or conjunction, may be repeated, to ex- 
press, as the case may be, the various ideas of repeti- 
tion, distribution, variety, intensity, or continuance. 

Repetition of 840. Houns when repeated may be taken (1) dis- 

Nouns. ^ ^ ' 

tributively. 

Examples : ter; ^ ft ‘ festivities were 

going on in each house.’ Sometimes the noun thus repeated 
is equivalent to an English adverbial phrase ; as, xflff ftfiTj 
‘ in rows.’ 

a. An attributive genitive or adjective before such nouns is 
put in the plural ; as, ^ ITOW ft ^ ‘ my each 

individual hair is delighted.’ 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, % THITj ‘ kings of various countries.’ 
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(3) The noun is also repeated to express intensity 
or emphasis. The emphatic ^ often intervenes be- 
tween the repeated words. 

Thus, WITT) ‘in his inmost soul he began 

to say ; ’ ?rnff ‘ in the very midst of the conversa- 
tion ; ’ ^ «irt iigraiwr iTgwwr ‘ calling 

the ladies of his zandna just nothing but Shakuntald 
5 ^ apart.’ 

«. When the first noun is in the plural, ^ is not used ; as, 

% TWt very hands WTKf ^blovv on 

blow.’ 

b. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive; as, 

^ ^4? lit, ^ a fool of fools,’ i.e., very fool;’ % 

^ ^ swarms upon swarms of bees.’ 

c. I have also noted the phrase ipsfj ^very milk,’ i.e., 

^ pure milk.’ 

d. The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place; 

as, ‘ walk along by the side of the 

road.’ 

841 . For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration 
of a letter, see § 625 (1) h. 

842 Repetition has the same effect in adiectives. Repetition 

^ Adjectives. 

Thus, 

(1) The adjectives may he taken distributively. 

Thus, ^ j ‘ every one of the great Yadu- 

bansis.' 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety. 

Examples: ‘various new pleasures;’ 

‘they began to play Various unheard-of 

games.’ 
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(3) They are repeated to express intensitjj. 

Thus, f , ‘ the soft, soft wind is 

blowing;’ ‘the cleanest clothes.’ Sometimes 

the first adjective takes the genitive postposition ; as, ?kt 
‘ extremely hungry.’ 

Eepetitionof 843 , Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Numerals. 

Thus, ^ ten sons were (born) to each 

one.’ To the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle 
is often added (§ 650), as follows : ^ ^ 

71^, nhey went out by twos ^ they came 

one by one.’ 

a. When the number is a compound, only the last part is 
repeated; as, ’TT?; ^one rupee and four 

anas each.’ 

Repetition of 844 . Pronouns, when repeated, are often to he taken 

Pronouns. ... . . 

distrihutivehj. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples : igy ‘ having 

fj^one each one to his own house, they said — ^ ^ 
fir^r ^ ^ ‘ whatever different 

things each one may desire, that bring and give;’ ^ ^ 
xitB K, ‘ what various sorrows do we experience ! ’. 

a. But zfrtj repeated, is ‘a few as, win 

^ some few may gain your favour.’ 

846 . The relative is idiomatically repeated with the 
genitive postposition ; as, %% ^ fiWl, ‘exactly as before ; ’ or, 
if the noun qualified be feminine, ^ ^ 

‘ his state remained just as it was before.’ 

Repetition of 846 . Eepetition of verbs is confined to the parti- 

Particles. . , Xi. • t x 

ciples. It may indicate 

(1) Simple repetition of the action. 

Examples : W? ^ V, ‘ pieces of bark keep 

floating down ^ 
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‘all the milk-maids, repeatedly questioning; beast, bird, 
tree and vine, began to search;’ ■qTO 

^ the bees kept coming and resting on her face/ 

(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses 
intensity. 

Thus, TY ^ ’Sm, ‘ Indra, deeply 

repenting and weeping much, began to say/ 

(3) It may sometimes denote the continuance or pro- 
longation of the action. 

It will soiiietinies be found difficult to render this idiom 
into English. ^ walking on and on 

they reached home;’ ^ ^ 

‘i» this way having gone on, he came and displayed 
his glory in the palace;’ grti!! ^ ^ 

^ to S/iri Kristin, as he remained bound, came the recol- 
lection of a former birth.’ 

is rendered ^gradually,’ ^by degrees.^ Peculiar 
is the phrase, ^ ^ ^ my continued non- 

arrival.^ 

h. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the 
masculine, and the second in the feminine ; as, ftfm 
‘secretly;’ ^all the 

milkmaids, making obeisance, with him looking on, etc/ 
^metiines the compound has a reciprocal sense, as, 

‘ mutual beating.’ 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or 

causal are sometimes idiomatically joined together. Often 
this combination seems to have a certain intensive force ; as, 
^ 5|i?t « ‘ whence came this 

calamity upon us sitting still?’. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed 

idiomatically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, 
giving an empliatic force. Thus, ^ «T 
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< they cannot in any way be possibly effaced.’ Or the reverse 
order is found, the neuter .participle preceding; thus, 

^ W ‘the demons, mighty in strength, (even 
when) dead, were not killed;’ ZTT?ft> ‘driven 

back, they not in the least gave way.’ 

i^Mionof 847. The repetition of adverbs has already been 
noted (§ 643) (1). The following illustrations are 
added. 

^ iRw fn: ^ nw ?twRg vfr irfirij 

< whenever religion suffers injury, then from time to time the 

lord, assuming various bodies, etc. atff if^i) 

nrft Wpf '3% iiRTT RPTT) ‘ proportion as the girl 

began to grow, so he began to love her greatly.’ 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive post- 
position intervening, for the sake of emphasis; ^ 

< 13 ^ 9*flr ^ ‘ immediately on its becoming 

clear, the image appears exactly as before.’ Sometimes the 
latter may also be in the emphatic form : as, ^ (^ 9 ) RTF 
fwwni ^rrum, ‘ that army in this very spot shall so 
vanish ;’ EfR RTF 7 TW, ‘ at that very moment.’ 

Rem, Observe that in this idiom the genitive postposition is inflected 
to agree with the noun to which reference is made. 

Repetition of 848, Propositions also are sometimes repeated with 

Prepositions. . 

a modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus : ^ ‘ all along through 

the midst, bards were singing (his) renown;’ 

Si iTTR, ‘ close along by those same footsteps ; ’ 

’< 3 % ‘follow along behind me;’ fEj EFm ft 

VrV ITZ Sft ‘ let us two go together to the market/ 

Onomatopoeia- 

849. The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words 
has been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends 
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also to the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in 
the balanced structure of the language ; as in the marked 
tendency to throw sentences of all kinds into the relative and 
correlative form ; the expression of repeated action by re- 
peating the word expressing the action ; the fondness for 
rhyme, even in prose, etc., etc. 

«. The following striking examples of onomatopoeia in the 
choice of words, are from the Rdmdyan. In the description 
of the fighting of the monkeys against lidvan we read : 

^ WZn TTJ ‘the terrible monkey 

warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to pieces, are not 
diminished;^ and the fighting of the bears is thus similarly 
described ; ihftTt 

^the bear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and 
howl, and (even) satiated, rush upon (their prey).’ 

Part II. Synthetic Syntax. 

Of the Construction of Sentences. 

I. — Of the Simple Sentence. 

0/ the Parts of a Sentence, 

850 . As in all languages, the essential elements of 
a Hindi sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate, to 
Avhich may be added the copula, as a formal, though not, 
as will appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We 
treat first of the simple sentence. 

861 . The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a noun or The Subject, 
pronoun in the nominative case ; or (2) two or more 
nouns or pronouns in the nominative ; or pronouns in 
the nominative; or (3) an adjective or numeral used 
substantively in the nominative ; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 
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Omission of 
Subject. 


Examples arc, of (1) : ‘ Tuh'i Das has 

come ; ’ % ^ ^ , ‘ these are the marks of a good 

man (2) ‘ fhe hermit and 

Gautami went in another direction ’ (or ‘ go ’ *) ; ^ gif 
‘ I and you will go;’ ^3) ft ^ two are there ; ^ 

lilti; TT’ft ‘»o wise (man) will say;’ (4) gif Wt 

^*IT t’ must go,’ lit., ‘to go is for you;’ (5) ^3?^ 

'VK If »f»HT t > ‘ 

them it falls to wander in tliis earthly circle of repeated birth 
and death/ 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by 
feii stands as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the 
Syntax of the Compound Sentence. 

h. Colloquially, the locative with fTiR, etc., is used as 
the subject of a sentence in such phrases as the following: 

Miot so much as one man came;’ 
^ ^ ‘ as many as two hundred came.’ 

862 . The subject may sometimes be omitted ; ( 1 ) 
when it can be readily supplied from the connection, 
as, e.g., in questions, or in direct address ; or (2) 
when it is implied in the form' of the verb ; or (3) 
in proverbs, Avhcrc brevity is sought. 

Examples: (1) ^ % ft ‘is he coming? 

yes (he) is coming ;’ %ZT ft, ‘ Son ! what 

conduct is this you display?’; (2) 3f, ‘(I) am a Brdh- 

man ; ’ (3) qilfT 7f^ ‘earn, then eat.’ 

rt. In the phrase %, the word TfT^ or is to be 

understood as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often ex- 
pressed. 


* An explanatory note in a drama, \rhcre English idiom would require 
the present tense. 

t is a common word in the Doab, but is regarded as vulgar by 

the educated. 
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853 . Sometimes by anakolonthouy a nominative, or tlie 

case of the a^eiit, stands without a verb, as ?lt4Y in the 
following : ^ VmiPt ^ ^ 

^ the milkmaids, who had j^one out to draw 
water — they, seeing the chariot coming in the distance, began 
to say — / 

854 . The predicate of a sentence may bo (1) a verb ; The Predicate. 
(2) a noun or i^ronoun either in the nominative or some 
oblique case; (3) an adjective; (4) a numeral; or (5) 

any word or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples: (1) ^he will go;^ (2) ifR? 

name is A' huh ^ t? ^^his is the 
king’s ‘he is on the house ; ’ %, 

Hhe reason is this;’ 'Xtf ^ t? ^'vhose is this 

book ? ’ ; f , ‘ in no one is such power ; ’ 

^ ^ son whom I shall have;’ (3) 

^ 1 , ' the lla/d Sisitpal is very 

mighty and renowned;’ (4) ‘niy feet were 

sixteen;’ (5) ^TPRl ‘I nm the mes- 

senger (lit., the sent) of Udjd B/iishmaky i.e., ^sent by him.’ 

855 . The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when Omission of 

, . , Predicate. 

it can be easily supplied from the context. 

Tims, ^ insr'nT f?ir?iT % ^'3 

^ both heroes saluted him, the one regarding him as 
a spiritual guide, the other holding him as a brother.’ 

856 . The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in The Copula, 
a verbal form, is regularly required to connect the 
subject and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose 

the copula may often be omitted in Hindf, where it 
would be essential in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be 
readily supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it ; as. 
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’«T ^rm TTm fnn % ^ ^ ^rm 

^ (there was) a king of the city of Mattwrdy 
named Alnik^ (who had) two sons ; the name of one (was) 
Bevak, the other (was) Ugrasen-,^ Wl ^tZW{ IrtlT, 

sc. tnf or ift^TTs lit., ^ now how is (there) returning to town ? ' 
i.e., ^ what chance is there of returning to town ? \ We should 
rather have expected here for • 

b. The copula is also often omitted in c6mparisons ; as, 

^ %% ftNn: ‘tiie 

earth looked as fair as a beauty adorned.’ 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in 

negative sentences ; as, ^ wm ^ ^ this 

(person has) no knowledge of anything/ 

Rem. In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only 
apparent. Nahin, as remarked § 472, is a compound of the negative na 
with an archaic form of the copula, d/if^, 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial ex- 
pressions; as, ^ ^ ^stolen sugar is sweet;’ 

^ tiw, ‘ oil of jasmine on the head of 

a musk-rat.’ 

€. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which 
any affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula 
must be employed. 

857 . The omission of the copula is extremely common in 
poetry ; indeed, in the Rdmayan^ its use is quite exceptional. 
Examples will be found in almost every tine. Thus, 

in every way, all the people of the city 
(were) rejoiced ;’ ^ association with the 

good (is) the root of joy and gladness.’ 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, 
determined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre ; 
as, e.g., ^ ‘ but difficult to be worshipped 

(is) Mahesh.^ 
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b. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional 

use of the substantive word, not as a copula, but as aii essential 
word. Thus, ^ ^ %, ‘ those people admit 

that God exists;’ ^ (those things) 

which have been, are, or shall be hereafter/ 

858. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater 
or less degree as compared with other objects. For illustra- 
tions of the syntax of adjectives in such cases, see §§ 207— 

210, under ‘ Comparison.’ In the case of verbs, the comparison 
is expressed by prefixing the proper adverb. 

859. The subject and predicate may both be ex- E.\tension of 
tended or defined, as in other languages, by the ad- 

dition of various words in grammatical dependence 
upon them. (1) The subject may be defined by a 
noun or nouns in apposition. 

Examples : ^ TT^TT IRTH If, 

^ Raja Bhi^mak of Hasthidpur (lit., resident of), has come;’ 

^ the month Kdrtik came.’ 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun 
which occurs in the following phrase » WT 

‘ all the inhabitants of the city, 
whether men or women, were thus talking among themselves.’ 

h. The common idiom which occurs in such a sentence as 
the following, must be regarded as an appositive construction ; 

^ ^ ‘ I got two suits (of) clothes.’ 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdgar, is a pre- 
dicative adjunct of the personal pronoun, ^ ^ Hf 

^,‘1, a child (i.e., although a child), am thy enemy.’ 

d. When a substantive or any word employed substantively 
is used simply as a word, without reference to its meaning, it 
is very often followed by a demonstrative pronoun in appo- 
sition. Thus, the phrase ^ JVe is not attached to the subject 
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of an intransitive verb,’ must be rendered, \in?T % 

^ . So again, afft ^ ■?n| 

‘where tiie object lias the sign Arw.’ So also where a case 
other than the nominative is used as a word in the nominative, 
the same construction is used: as, ^3^ 351 3^35 

‘ here ics ku is correct.’ But the appositive pronoun is some- 
times omitted where no ambiguity will follow : as, 

3T i^3> %, ‘here us par is correct;’ ^ 3ifY ^ 

31^ 3i^'y 35T TfHT t. ^uith (the word) /canid is connected 
somethnes /cd, and sometimes /co,^ 

e. In the following, is to be regarded as added in appo- 
sition witli for the sake of emphasis ; ^ ^ 

^ ^ f , ‘ this very same (person), darling, is 

longing to meet thee/ 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an 
adjective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the 
attributive^ and {b) the 'predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes 
the noun, and forms conjointly with it one complex idea ; as, 

^this frightful form is the 

Kali 

^ • 

b. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the 

noun, and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it 
were, the predicate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, ^ 
^ cit ^ (if) I kill this (child), then I may 

reign without fear.^ In the following both constructions 
occur: 

^ the youngest son of that Baly very powerful, and greatly re- 
nowned, was Bdiidsur? 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun 
used adjectivcly. 

Thus, ^ ‘ thio girl is thy niece;’ ^ 

the thing which you said/ 
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(4) By a numeral. 

Thus, ^ »TT|; ‘ ill tlic midst of this, tiic 

two brothers came;’ ?fr ‘two 

thousand warriors appeared.’ 

(5) By a genitive. 

Tims, ^ gq fr Tt> ‘iiil tlic people of tlic 

assembly held tlieir peacie ; ’ ‘ now 

my desire has been fulfilled.’ 

a. Sometimes the defining genitive is omitted, when it is 
indicated by the context. Thus, fqwlT ^ 

qj^Tqfr! f3R%, ‘ there continued a great anxiety that you might 
find a good husband;’ where o^, referring to the following 
substantive clause, is to be understood before 

Rem. As the genitive is do facto sm adjei tive, it admits of tlie two 
constructions mentioned above under (ti). But as Hindi sometimes 
imitates the Persian hy placing the genitive after the governing noun, its 
predicative character cannot always be certainly inferred from its jmsition. 

But it is evidently used as as a predicate in tlie following : ^ 

M JTTT TT^IT. ‘ si.\ children of theirs, then, Kuns has slain.* 

(G) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both [a) tlie attributive and \b) the 
predicative constructions. Thus, 

^ a dead snake lay there;’ but, in the predicative construction, 

snake lay dead;’ ^ 

•irNftT '^'S ^ Kans, fearing and trembling, rose and 

stood up.’ 

860 . The predicate of a sentence may be extended, Extension of 

'X^I*6 dl C 

By a norm, pronoun, or any word or phrase 
used substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb : as, giFf ^€1 ^declare 
the message ^ ^ lldjd Bkhtimak said 

nothing.’ The object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence; 
as in the following, after a conjunctive participle: 

^ ^ seeing the sacrifice destroyed by the 
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monkeys;’ ^ Ol^RZ f*r, ‘hearing: that the 

marriage procession had come near the house;’ and, after an 
imperfect participle, ^ TTnV, ‘all the 

queens, on hearing (the words). The marriage procession will 
move/ 

Rem, Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be defined 
in tiie same way as the subject noun 859). Thus, 

^pardon my transgression;’ n*tli n ‘ <io 

not leave them alone in the jungle.’ 

b. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 412, 
may be extended by the case of the agent; as, 

^ ^Brahma caused the gods to understand.’ 

And the case of the agent may be further defined by a noun 
or nouns in apposition : as, ^ ^ 

^ ' heaven 

only by two has been delivered ; once before, by the nails 
of Narsinh^ and now by your Majesty’s sharp arrows.’ 

c. Or by a dative ; as, if Jmpff ^ ’ftlTT 5^^ 

f^ETT) ‘ Natid Ji sent an invitation to all the Brdhmans.’ 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, de- 

fining the predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc. ; 
as, ifrtPT ^ ' they allowed Mohan 

to come into the house;’ ^ ^ % fxwfWT 

^ all the former grief left his heart ; ’ ^ TW 

WpSty ^ the fire swept to the top of the mountain.’ 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition 

with the predicate; as, ^ ’TUI ^ 

‘ the names of the six systems are 
these, Nydya, VmsheMk, Sdhkhya, Yogya, Mimdnsd, Veddnt’ 
In the following, the nominative defining the predicate is 
appositive to the subject: fllir tTI t*Tfr 

BtnfErr, ‘ her eighth child shall be born {to be) thy death.’ 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective ; 
or, if a noun, also by a numeral. 
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Examples : ^ ^ be pleased to purify our 

house % TTWT 5^ ‘these are tlie king’s four sons;’ 

Wty ‘ that mountain was eleven 

yojans high.’ 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

o. Observe that this participle always has the force of an 
adverbial adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various 
adverbial relations of time, place, manner, etc., as explained 
in § 755. Besides the illustrations there given, the following 
may be noted : ^ ^ ^ ^5t, ^JVmid 

«/e, being very sad, began to draw long sighs ; ’ 

^ ‘having taken the kingdom, and issued 

a proclamation, he established his seat.’ 

(4) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§ 754 (2)). 

Examples: number of 

days passed staying in Mathura ^ XT^W f 

% ‘ Shri Krishn Chand has come in company 
with a beautiful woman.’ 

Rem, The conjunctive and adjective participles may, again, themselves 
be defined in tlie same way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a 
sentence. For illustrations, see §§ 754—757- 

(5) The predicate may also be extended by a pre- 
position with its case. 

Thus, ^ ^ ^ ^1; ^ ^ ‘he 

no house without S/irt Kridni Chand-,’ ?ri| afttft % 

‘ all Ihe milkmaids went to Yasodd.’ 

(6) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, tjf Tra?r ‘ he became greatly pleased 

‘come quickly.' 

Agreement. 

861 . Agreement is three fold, viz. ; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun; (2) of an adjective 

35 
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AttribuHve 

Agreement. 


PredicatiTe 
Afi^ment : 
Aajectives. 


in the predicative construction with its noun ; (3) of 
the predicate of a sentence, Avhethor verb or adjective, 
with the subject. 

862 . The general rules regulating the agreement 
of an adjective attributive with its subject have been 
already stated and illustrated (§ 199). The same rules 
apply to the agreement of the genitive attributive with 
the noun it defines. 

863 . But when an adjective or genitive attributive 
defines several nouns of different genders, usage as 
to agreement varies. 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender 
with the nearest noun. 

Examples : ^3^1 ^ W ‘ his wife and cliildren 

your wife and four sons/ 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the 
masculine, as the ‘ more worthy ’ gender, even though 
the noun immediately following be feminine. 

Examples: ‘your wife, sons, etc.;’ 

yWT'W ^ ^ »n?n ^ ‘ Purmrdm 

J{ called his mother and brothers;’ 

‘ with his wife and child.’ 

864 . When an adjective or adjective participle occurs 
in the predicative construction with its noun, if the 
noun be in the accusative with the adjective or 
participle regularly takes the form of the uninflected 
masculine singular, irrespective of the gender or case 
of the noun. 

Examples : ^ ^ 

if, ‘in the three worids I see no one so powerful 35 t 
‘ seeing the city burning.’ 
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a. But occasionally the pre(li<;ativc adjective or participle 
takes the feminine termination even after the accusative 
with Thus, in Damaj/anti, ^ 

IJWTj ^you have left me, your handmaid, alone in the 
wilderness.’ 

Rem. Here the construction seems confused ; for althong-h the 
adjective takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule 
and retains the masculine form after ko, 

h. Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after 
a noun with it is to be regarded, not as a predicative 
adjunct, but as in the absolute construction (754 (2)). Thus, 
^ ‘ where he would find 

seated, sages, philosophers, and gods.’ 

865 . The same rule as to agreement applies to the 
pronominal accusatives in n and as to those in Thus, 

‘whom shall we regard as the real (one)?.’ 

ft. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different 
usage;’ as, e.g., in the following; 

‘do not leave this (child) alone in the jungle.’ 
Here 17 ^, referring to Krishna, is an honorific plural. 

866. If the noun bo in the nominative or the 
nominative form of the accusative, the predicative 
adjective or participle agrees with it in gender and 
number, as in the attributive construction. 

Thus, ^ ^ "why dost thou not 

fulfil the desire of (my) heart ?;’ f , 

‘ the cows, panting and lowing, are wandering about ; ’ 

"they soil their laps.’ 

a. In the following phrase we must supply the 1st personal 
pronoun ] ^ ^ "you have left (me) 

alone in this wilderness.’ 
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0* 867. The predicate verb, adjeetive, or noun must 

be inflected to agree with the subject in number, 
gender, and person, in so far as they may be capable 
of such inflection. 

Til us, ft qilr ‘ all seek thejetvel ; ’ ftnait s(it 

‘there is no material for writing;’ 
ttrr ^ tjf ^ ‘sacred science 

and military science — these two procure (men) a high rank/ 

(i. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs, 
as construed with if, is no exception to th^s rule ; inasmuch 
as that which in English is the object, in this passive 
construction becomes the subject of the verb, with which 
it therefore agrees according to rule ; as, % if) . . 

^ lit., ^ or is the old love all forgotten 

(by Bifidri)?;^ ^ ^ 'the six 

(daughters) were given in marriage to BasndevJ 

868. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predi- 
cate is always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in 
the passive construction, ^ ' one 

milkmaid said. Listen, dear!\ 

Ai^reement 869. When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an 

with Honorific ‘in 

Pronoun. honorific plural, or a title of respect, although the 
reference is to an individual, the predicate or predicates, 
as also all attributive adjuncts, must agree with it in 
the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the 
predicate nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for 
plurality. But if, with such a predicate, any inflectible 
adjunct be joined, it must take the plural inflection, as in the 
second of the following examples : ^ %*5 ' this is Vi- 

d/idtd ; ’ ' this is the Creator of the world 

mq qiq Tfqi 'by what time will your honour 
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return ? ^ ‘ our spiritual guide, 

Kanva, the sage, is not here.’ 

870 . When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both 

masculine and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form 
of the masculine gender ; as, ^ . . . ^ir 

%} ‘ Suddmd’s wife said (to her husband). Now 
we are experiencing great trouble.’ 

871 . When the subject consists of two or more nouns Afrreement 
or pronouns of different genders, the predicate and Gendersy* 
copula commonly agree in gender with the nearest 
noun. The same rule, it should be remarked, applies 

to an attributive adjunct under similar circumstances. 

Thus, ^ Eft, ‘ this (creature) had 

three eyes and four arms;’ 7T^Tq«I ^ ^ 

tj?ll ^ ‘ youth, wealth, authority, 

lack of judgment, these four are each occasions of failure;’ 

’VNl ^'?rr> ‘a dust-storm and shower came.’ 

a. Some say that ocrasionally the attributive or predicate takes the 
mascutine gender without reference to the gender of the nearest iioiin. 

But 1 am not able to find any good nutliority for such usage, and have 
only noted the following illustration of it in literature : na purush na stri 
dyd, ‘neither man nor woman came.* 

872 . When the subject consists of two or more Ajp-eement 
words of different persons, the verb then preferably ‘'persons/ 
agrees with the 1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, 

and the 2nd, rather than the 3rd 

a. In this case^ if the person preferred be in the singular, 
the verb agrees with it in that number, even though another 
noun be associated with it. Examples are as follows: ^ 

*l(f^ t, ‘ you and I are not that 

imagined spirit of yours ^ ^ ^ 

to-day thou and I will go to the place 
where thou and he were seated;’ ifft ^ ^ ^ 

^thou and he will not obtain leave to go there.’ 
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Rem. In the colloquial, Iiowerer, many people follow the same rule 
with rejrard to agreement in the rase of different persons, as when there 
are different genders ; i.e., the verb is made to agree in person with the 
nearest word. Thus many would say, main aur t& chalogdy Ut aur we 
chalenge. 


Agreement 873. When the subiect denotes, not an individual, 

with Genenc ^ ^ ^ 

Words. but a class, the predicate, although referring to a 
plurality of individuals, is placed in the singular. 

Example : IfTTTT ^ the army was going along.’ 

So in the following, the subjects arc regarded as collectives: 
^ fwr, 'these six duties were 

appointed for the Brdhman iftii TT?T 'three 

days and nights passed.’ 

a. On the same principle, ' all,’ is often treated as 
a singular; as, ^ them were troubled;’ 

finr WT t, 'all these are faults in a friend.’ 

874, Finally, it should be remarked that the common 
people, as might be expected, are often very careless of the 
laws of agreement. Deviations from rule are even found 
occasionally in literature. Thus we read, in Prof. East wick’s 
edition of the Saga?', ^ ' she went 

to invite her sister.’ 


Agreement 
neglected in 
Verse. 


875. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often 
give way to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, 
where %, [plur.) is construed first with a singular verb, and 
afterwards with a plural : % ^ rff^ 

^ those who, abandoning deceit, sing this tale, hear (it 
and) tell (it).’ 


Naip&li 

Adjective 

Participle. 


876. In Naipdlf, the Jiffix which is commonly added to participles 
used adjectively, is also affixed to phrases, thus indicating more clearly 
their predicative character ; thus, 74t ^ 

»l'8, ‘ we cannot tell whence he w^as.’ This is then inflected 
in accord with the above principles. 
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II. — Of Compound Sentences. 

A. Of Co-ordinate Sentences. 

877 . When two or more connected sentences are 
grammatically independent of one another, they are 
called co-ordinate sentences ; and when one is dependent 
upon the other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 

878 . Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as 
in other languages, may he classified as Copulative^ 
Disjunctive^ Adversative^ and Causal. 

Copulative Sentences. 

879 . The conjunctions proper to copulative co- CopuinHve 

T 1 tv t T , . . , Co-ordioution. 

ordination are and ^and/ joins two 

propositions when they are regarded as of equal im- 
portance, and as independent one of the other. 

• . . ‘and’ .... ‘also,’ implies that the affirmation 
of the former clause is extended either (a) in the 
subject, or {h) in the predicate. 

Examples: WT mm, 'he went 

away, and did nut return ^ ^ ^ 

^ W ^ >Shri KrL^n departed, and Balrdm Jl 

also went off with him;" VT^ I ^ 

^ ^ this man is virtuous, and he is also very 

learned." 

«. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from 
either the first or the second member of the copulative sen- 
tence. Thus, fWRTif ^ % 'this 

man is both virtuous and also very learned." The ellipsis of 
the verb in the second member, is more common in the 
colloquial speech than in literature. 
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h. ftST or is often used as a copulative conjunction, 
with a resumptive force. Thus, ftWT 

^ ift itM ftnn, ‘ he lifted up Vshd ; again, he 
also bound Aninuldh Ji.’ 

c. The pronominal phrase, iHf lit., ‘upon that 
also,’ is often used as a copulative conjunction, with an 
etihandve force ; as, fro ‘ moreover, 

men will do unrighteousne.ss.’ 

Disjunctive Sentences. 

880 . Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences, when affirma- 
tive, are connected by the conjunctions ^ or 

ftihrr, % and fi«, ‘ or.’ Any of these may be repeated 
in successive clauses, when the first must be rendered 
‘either,’ and the second, ‘or.’ There is no difference 
in their meaning: ^ is preferred to 'WBrai to connect 
single words; is preferred to connect sentences. 

The Arabic igT appears to be supplanting these. When 
negative, each member is introduced by the negative 
particles ; w or before the first meml^er, and 
before the second and following clauses. 

Examples; idt ^ ^TWT ^ 

^irr ‘ we can take them and drive away a dog, or 

make stakes of them UTCT % ^*1 % TnfT, 

Uhrow him down, or drive him away from my presence;^ 
W t VJ SNrr ^ ^unjr ‘ has the heat affected (her) or 
(is it) as I have imagined?’; ^ ^ Tht t ^ 

‘neither is there that place, nor that ruined cottage;’ vtt 
n 'wm ‘neither does the heat (of the 

sun) affect it, nor does the perspiration come.’ 

a. The second member of a disjunctive sentence may be 
introduced by Tft', ‘else,’ ‘otherwise;’ as, 
ft wnwr ’ifr wr ‘ now thou shait 

cither be released, or else be made food for dog;s and vultures.’ 
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b. - Sometimes sentences are disjunctively co-ordinated by 

^ thus, Rfii n ‘whether he 

come, or do not come/ 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted ; as, xrfit 

^ ^ ^ ^ W ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, 

nor sorrow at losing/ And sometimes the second, as in the 
common saying: ^ 7T^ XTR, 'neither 

penance equals truth, (nor does any) sin equal falsehood/ 

Adversative Sentences. 

881. In adversative co-ordination, two statements are Adversative 

Co-ordination. 

contrasted with one another. These adversative sen- 
tences are of three kinds, viz. : (1) the second proposi- 
tion may be contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it 
may be merely restrictive of the former statement; or 
(3) the contrast may be made by extending the former 
statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appro- 

priated certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive, 
as distinguished from contradictory, adversative clauses. But, 
on the whole, the tendency seems to be to introduce a contra- 
dictory adversative clause by (very rarely, or the 

equivalent Arabic ; while tix; is commonly employed to 

introduce a sentence merely restrictive of the other. But an 
extensive adversative clause is regularly introduced by 

or the Arabic 

b. In the fallowing examples, and are used 

strictly in accordance with the principle above suggested: 

(1) tiT % ’wv 

% W»IT ' of the soul there is no creator, but it has existed 
of itself from eternity;’ fTT^n ^ ^ ^ ’TfV 

ftm ft I, ‘ a man of bad 
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Causal 

Co-ordination. 


character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra^ but in this 
matter the nature prevails ; ’ (2) ?r ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ‘ thou hast indeed slain many 

very mighty (men), but now tliou shalt not escape alive out of 
my hand ; ’ itn % ?fr ^TfT ^ ^ ^^5 

‘ in his heart, indeed, he wished to flee, but, for shame, flee he 
could not.’ 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle 

suggested, it must be admitted that even good writers often 
fail to make this distinction in the use of the different adver- 
sative conjunctions. Thus, in the following from the Prem 
Sdgar, is i^scd to express a mere restriction : %* HT 
^rTT y ^TT ^ I am telling it 

before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one/ And in 
the following from the Shad Darshan, introduces a contra- 
dictory clause : feR^ | 'IT 'W'l 

^tbe Ved is not the composition of 
any one, but has existed of itself from eternity.’ 

d. Examples (3) of extensive adversative clauses are as 

follows ; ^ ^ ^ STT’l ^ ■^*VT 

^ 5^ ^TT) ‘they paid no attention to their speaking, but 
turned their faces away from them ; ’ ^ 

^T’f ^ is not for establishing 

(the do(.’trine of a) God, but rather for disproving it.’ 

Causal Sentences. 

882 . In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
cither the reason or the consequence, the cause or the 
cfPect of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or 
reason, is commonly introduced by the conjunction 
or the noun sirTTW, used conjunctively ; a clause 
expressing a consequence or efPect is introduced by 
the conjunctive phrases, f*, 
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or their equivalents. The conjunction ire, 
therefore,’ is confined to Urdii. 

Examples : 

^ 1 will ^ivc them happiness, because they have 
endured ^reat affliction for me;’ ^ % 

^ m 

‘ not to do such a deed, will stand as a sin before God ; hence 
I cherish tliis hope.’ 

a. For TfTEt etc., the pronoininal ablatives, isn 

^5 7!T*^) etc., arc often used to connect sentences in the 
causal relation, as, e.g., in the following : ^ xrrl| 

ISJT lElt ^ ^ ^ ft 'this (vulture) will pursue and 

kill me, hence one can only succeed by having gone to him.’ 

b. The (connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes 
omitted in cases where we must nevertheless recognize the 
sentences as co-ordinated in the causal relation. Thus, 

^ rny worshippers are oppressed, (hence) I ought at this time 
to go and remove their anxiety.’ 

B, Subordinate Sentences. 

883 . Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. Subordinate 

' Clauses 

(1) Substantive, (2) Adjective or Relative, (3) Adverbial. Classified. 
These will each be defined and explained in their order 
below. 

884 . Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate 
clauses, it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classifi- 
cation of the tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the jwssible^ 
the hnpossible, and the actual. I. The following four tenses 
denote an action, or state of being, contingently, as merely 
possible, viz., the Contingent Future, the Imperative, the Con- 
tingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Perfect. II. The 
following are used to denote a supposition whose realization 
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has become impossible^ viz., the Indefinite Imperfect, the Past 
Contingent Imperfect, and the Past Contingent Perfect. 
III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; i.e., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. 
In all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate 
sentences, it is to be remembered that the tenses of Class 1. 
are required when an action or state is regarded as a mere 
possibility; those of Class II. are used to denote a past possi- 
bility which cannot now be realized;* those of Class III. 
denote, under various phases, the actual and real. These 
statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 
sections. 


Substantive Clauses. 

886 . Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence, IPR t ^ ^ ^ 

^that God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of 
religion,’ the phrase %, is evidently equivalent 

to the substantive phrase, ^ "the Divine 

unity.’ Again, in the sentence ^ fm ^ "the 

phrase ^ \ is evidently equivalent to an accusative 

case after the verb 

888 . Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) 
Subjective and (2) Predicative. Those are called sub- 
jective which stand either in the relation of a subject 
to the leading verb, or in apposition with the subject. 
Those are called 'predicative which limit or define the 
predicate of the leading sentence or any adjunct of 
that predicate. 


* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in 
virtue of its double character (§ 775), belongs properly to both 
Classes I. and II. 
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887. All subjective substantive clauses are regularly 

, a j Subsfc. Clauses. 

introduced by the particle ‘ that.^ 

Examples of these are as follows : gw WRnrr fw W THTT 
Mt will be disclosed that I am the king.’ Very 

commonly Wf? ^this/ stands as the subject of the leading 
clause, and the following substantive clause then stands in 
apposition with it ; thus, ftlW ftm I 
^ WT t, ^ this 

is evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain 
the knowledge of God, is extremely difficult.’ In the 
following appositional sentence the substantive clause defines 
the subject, of the leading verb, as to its elements: 

^ ^ WtWT fW WW % ’SRlSr Iff 

WTfTTW ITfW^ ^ Titfil, ‘the splendour of that 
occasion is not to be described, how before all (were) rows 
of enormous tusked and furious elephants.’ 

a. Sometimes fw is omitted, as in the following: 

f ^ ‘ a thought 

like this occurs j (It looks) as though Shiv Ji were pursuing 
the boar.’ 

h. After a leading clause expressing ^fitness,’ ‘duty,’ 

‘ obligation,’ etc., the verb of the substantive clause is 
regularly put in the contingent future, or one of the 
respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, \ fwwV ^ 

‘it is fitting that (you) send some one there;’ 

?i?t t ^ «rT^, ‘it is neccggary that you go 

there.’ 

Rem. Sometimes, instead of the contingent future, the infinitive form is 
used as the noiniiiutiv'e of the verb in a simple sentence. This is to be 
preferred when the action of the verb is conceived as a fact rather than 
a supposition. 

888. Predicaiive substantive clauses are of various Predicativ. 
forms. Thus, they may stand as the object, either 

of the verb in the leading clause, or of a participial 
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adjunct in the leading clause. In this ease they are 
usually introduced by the particle f^. 

Examples : ^ ^ ^ 3lT?r W33T»n ^ 

im anTT ^ ?i5fr, ^ Narad the sage went 

and comforted Anlrnddh Ji (saying), Do not be anxious 
about anything THTfUrTTV ^ fqiT?fV % f^S 

^ Oll% ‘ the princess walks about, saying in her inmost 
heart. Whom shall I marry 

see what king is coming up against (us)/ 

a. Occasionally ^ introduces the substantive clause, 
instead of Tims, ^ H 

^ WT %> ^consider this, what difference at all is there 
between Mathura and BrinddbanJ 

Z». Sometimes, especially before short clauses, may 
be omitted ? as, ^ Chitrarekhd 

said. Friend, come here/ 

c. Often the substantive clause precedes, and is then 
followed by a pronoun, the direct object of the verb, with 
which the substantive clause stands in apposition. Thus, 

^ w ^?rr I 

in English idiom, ^Here comes a deer, there went a boar, 
yonder goes a tiger,’— on saying this; ^ 

^ fror f^lTT ^ f , 'they split (one’s) ears, 

screaming continually, « Go to the wood ! Go to the wood.” ’ 

Subst. Clauses 889. In the Naipalf Gospel, I have not found a substantive clause in- 
m Naip&li. ^ ^ , 

troduced by t^. For in such clauses, is regularly sui)stituted 

conjunctive participle of to say.’ This follows the substantive 

clause, which is to be regarded as its object. English idiom will most 

frequently require this to be rendered as ‘ that,’ but in other cases it 

cannot be transferred in translation. Examples are : ^ 

^ ‘ know that the kingdom of God is near ; ’ '^if 

wnc gm trra % vf«f wr , ‘they took counsel in what 

way they might kill him,’ lit., * saying, In what way may we kill him? ’. 
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890 . It is very important to observe that after verbs 
of ‘saying,’ ‘thinking,’ ‘wishing,’ etc., Hindi, unlike 
English, does not admit the oratio ohliqua. On the 
contrary, idiom demands that the words or thoughts 
of the speaker be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from 
English into Hindi, to change both the tense and the 
person of the verb, as illustrated in the following examples ; 

‘ Go thou, and say from me, “ Queen, I (have) understood 
your admonition,” ’ where English idiom would have it, ‘ tell 
the queen that I have understood,’ etc.; 'gflfr ^ 

TTnl., ‘as he wished (i.e., was about to) kill liuldev,' lit., 
‘ wished. May I kill BaUlev.’ 

a. In the Rdmdyan, we read, aRTTf*! 

.* Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive 
participle, as ‘thinking,^ of which the substantive 

clause, gef is the object ; and these words, ‘ I have 
no son/ are represented as actually passing in the mind 
of the king. Thus we may render the passage in English 
idiom, ^ sadness entered the heart of the king, as he thought 
how he had no son.^ 

891 . Predicative substantive clauses, again, may ex- 
press the purpose or reason of the action of the leading 
verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause is to be regarded as 
in apposition to some such word as ^reason,’ 

^ object,’ in the principal clause. Such a word is indeed, for 
the sake of greater clearness, often expressed. The clause 
denoting the purpose or reason is introduced by the con- 
junction fin, or the relative ^ used as a conjunction. The 


Oratio Obliqua 
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verb of a substantive clause expressing purpose must be in 
the contingent future ; but if it state a reason, in one of the 
indicative tenses. Thus, ^ H \ 

ipf m ‘ I wish to send you to Brin- 

ddhan, that you may go and comfort them ; ’ ^ 

% ^come along quickly, 

that all together vve may reach the hut in safety ; ’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f , ' Shakun- 

tala is very dear to me, inasmuch as she is the daughter of 
my confidential friend;’ j ifT^n % ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ‘ do thou coax father that he may send 

me with the cowherds;’ ^ t 

IJ ^TTT WlTTf Tirr^ %, ‘for this (reason) has thy name 

been Priyamvadd, that thou speakest words very loving,’ lit,, 
‘for what (reason) ? that, etc.’ 

892 . A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 

by the phrase, %Err ^ fl* f%, followed by the contingent 
future. Thus, 'iTft ^ ^ M ft giPf f«nct, ^ do 

not go there, lest you fall.^ is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the 
context ; as, wrf^ ff fTff ^ I have no fear lest 

(my) hereafter should be ruined.’ 

893 . When the substantive clause denotes the result 
of an action, if that result is presented (1) merely as 
a wish or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent 
future ; if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be 
in one of the indicative tenses ; if (3) as unattainable or 
inconceivable, the verb must be in the indefinite im- 
perfect. 

Thus (1) ipir ^ ^ 

^ f tf Vff > ^ let us cause to be made 

such a beautiful theatre that the people of each village, im- 
mediately on hearing, may rise and run (to see it);’ (2) 
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yvr % flfr H ^ ^Tli t, ^ what has happened to 

thee, that thou art saying* such things?’; Htf^T 

'’O ^ ^ wiif 

^in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in such 
a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of 
her weeping, were weeping (too) ; ’ (3) ^ 

T 5 ‘what power had Arjiui^ that he should carry 
away (my) sister?’. 

Rem, The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently expressed by 
an adjective clause introduced liy a relative pronoun or pronominal, as 
illustrated in the next paragraph. 

A djective Clauses, 

894. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
"which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some 
word or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, ^ 

?i?t fipiT ‘Shri Kris])}} counted those 

lines which he had drawn.’ Here the phrase introduced by 
^ qualifies the substantive Xfft after the manner of an 

adjective, and is indeed equivalent to wk. 

895. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by Construction 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective, to which 

the corresponding correlative or a demonstrative pronoun 
regularly answers in the principal clause. The relative 
clause may he regarded as a simple expansion of the 
correlative pronoun. Instead of the correlative, one of 
the demonstratives (as, xqrf, xff , etc., or the pro- 
nominal may be used in the principal clause. 

Examples are ; %^fY ?hfl ?[?rT ft ft fiYt 

mY xiwr ^compose some such verse as shall just correspond 
to your condition "fiRj XHff % XIWT ^ ^ fY f 

XliT ‘do not treat with disrespect the sage 

who has thus sent thee liis girl.’ 


36 
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a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described 
by the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal 
and subordinate clauses. Thus, 

m m W[y 'the army of demons which 

had come up around them, — that army cast a shadow as 
a cloud ; ' wr ^ ^ ^ ' in whose 

body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground (of 
the dead).’ 

5. But, much more commonly, Hindi idiom, placing the 
relative clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the 
principal clause which follows. Thus, in; 

' the lord with perfect ease 
broke in pieces every weapon which was cast at Hari ; ^ ifTTf 
^ ^ ^ TTcT 

afilT^, ‘a city twelve yojans square, such as Shri Krishn had 
directed, he built in one night.^ 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the 
substantive is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. 
Thus, ^ ^ t, 

« Edfd Bushy ant will deliver (you), who is the guardian of 
the whole sacred grove.^ 

(/. Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal 
and subordinate clause, when no particular person is 
intended, or when the reference is to a subject welt known. 
Thus, ^ m % 'WNl ‘thy eye fastened 

on him who was worthy of thee;’ % fliT WIT ’it 
W % W If’ ‘ we are all in the power of Him who 

created the world.* 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the 
leading clause, especially in poetry; as, ^ tRT ^ "it 
laWITn 1 ‘take out the thorn which is rankling 

in my heart;’ 5| fWT WI^IT ^ ftwrr 

^ VTT’ ‘the weapons which fell on Anirurldh, were cut 
ill two on the edge of the stone.’ In the common formula 
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of assent from an inferior, ift or ^ there is an 

ellipsis of the entire principal clause (sc. 

/. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate 
clause. Thus, ^ ‘those who escaped, fled;’ 

TITfW ‘ who is unfriendly to him wlio speaks 

kindly ?;’ ^ f^^Tj ‘(what) answer there was, 

that have I heard.’ In the following, the relative is omitted 
in the successive clauses : ^ttT 

*i3iT f ^ I ^ 

tggi %, lit., ‘ those lips (which) arc ShakuntahVs^ they are 
the young buds of the vine ; tliose arms (which) are (hers) 
are the tendrils; and those breasts (which) are (hers), they 
are the opened flowers.’ This omission is especially common 
in these brief expressions; ^anyhow;’ ^ ^ 

^be it as it may;’ and in the colloquial style generally; as, 
’at ’V’Ctnt, ‘what thou shalt do, thou 

wilt do right well.’ It is also very frequent in poetry; as, 

^ I «Rr»T n 

^ the soft and beautiful collyrium of 
the dust of (my) Guru^s feet ; (which is) nectar (to) the 
eyes, removing (all) defect of vision, — applying this to the 
clear eyes of the understanding, etc.’ 

g. Or finally, where the connection is quite plain, both 
the relative and correlative pronouns are omitted ; as, 

^ ^Prn;T^ ^you have done well (in that you have) 
killed K ans,^ 

h. The interrogative pronoun may take the place of the 
correlative or demonstrative in the principal clause; as, 

^ I aPr ^ I, ‘who is such 

(a person) that he is annoying these daugiiters of a holy sage.’ 

896. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 884) will 
appear in adjective clauses whenever the qualification 
is stated or assumed as a fact. 
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To the illustrations already given, may be added the 
following : 

^ \ twrm % ^frff 

lit., ^so many as are the marks of beauty, Vidhdtd 
has brought them all together in that charming creature.’ 

897 . But when the qualification is not stated as an 
objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is 
employed. 

a. This is especially the case (1) in adjective clauses, 

denoting the object, purpose, or result, of an action ; also, 
(2) in all Indefinite specifications of number, quantity, 
quality, etc., where no particular individuals are intended. 
In this latter case, and or are very com- 

monly found in the principal clause ; and the subordinate 
clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pronominal. 
Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by instead 
of Examples are as follows ; (1) ^ 

t ^ ^ sjnfir ^ ft, ^ this is not a Brahman^ s daughter, 
whom it would not be fitting for me to marry;’ Htfif 

I ‘keep the king 

in such a way that he may never feel troubled about me.’ 
(2) fmxi ^ U'sr ‘ in that Scripture 

in which there may be a clear account of God;’ 

^ ^ ‘as many people as may have 

come, invite them all;’ Wfi? ^ 

^ ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not for a 

name;’ i.e., ^not the name of sorrow remained ? ’ 

^ a plan as may be effective;’ 

< who has so much ability 

that (he) might set it forth?’. 

b. Under this head come sentences introduced by the 

words, or often alone; such as, ^ 

ws I ^nft . • • 'at tht an: wrt 

aftm t, ‘he too is become so thin and sallow that it seems 
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as if he had passed whole nights waking/ lit., ^ (that) you 
may believe,^ etc. ; the remainder of the sentence being 
really an objective substantive clause dependent on 

c. Sometimes is used for in the principal clause, 

especially where surprise is expressed ; as, % 

^rTT t, ‘it has made what a bound ! 
so that he appears quite above the ground.’ 

d. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, 

which not being realized, tlie result was impossible. Hence 
the indefinite imperfect (§ 775 (5)) is used in the adjective 
clause ; as, ^ ^ ^ ’sfim* 

Mvhat was Arjunh power that he should ca; a^TJ-bff our 
sister ? But in the following the contingent future is 
employed ; Tft ^ ^ ^ ^ % W%, 

^else what was their power that they should fight with the 
Kauravs ? ’. 

e. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more 

relatives corresponding to as many correlatives in the 
principal clause. In this case English idiom requires that 
all, except the leading relative, be translated as indefinites. 
Thus, ^ irff ^whatever pleases any one, 

that seems good to him / 

tTTM ‘ whatever affection existed with any one, 

according to that they beheld the lord’s form.’ 

Rem, A similar construction occurs witli relative adverbs. 

/. Sometimes used adverbially, is elegantly substituted 
for the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form 
of adverbial clauses. Thus, ’i*! wO 

q|^, ‘make such an effort as that vain affection and gross 
error may depart.’ 

g. Similarly may take the place of the noun and 
relative wliich should appear in the adjective clause ; as, vfiif 
‘blessed that city whence they came.’ 
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AdverUal Clauses. 

898 . The adverhial clause is the expansion of an ad- 
vci’b. It therefore defines the predicate of the principal 
clause in respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any 
other adverbial idea. 

899 . Temporal abvcrbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by (31^ or wt), ‘ when,’ to which the correlative 
7!^ or i^) regularly corresponds in the principal 
clause. As remarked in § 642, related adverbial ideas 
are expressed by the combination of the postpositions 
%, 7!^, etc., with the temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows : aR n VT^IT 7R 
‘ when (they) found (him) not there, then they said among 
themselves;’ t Wt Tjfrt Tfrl t 

‘when at daybreak he rises, then no word 
comes aright from his mouth ; ’ (T7|t Tfst 

‘ while there is life, there is hope.’ 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns 
denoting time, as ^77, etc., preceded by the 

relative pronoun in the subordinate, and the correlative, or 
a demonstrative, in the principal clause. Thus, e.g., 

^at the time JBdndsur carried off Aniruddhy Aniruddh was 
reflecting.’ 

5. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced 
by fm, as, %«rT VT ‘ir ^ 

flRIfr, « he was sitting hungry, when Visvdmitra said this word.’ 
When fiji is used with the clause, although temporal in 
form, is causal in sense. Thus, fin t 

‘ since thou art going to enjoy pleasure, it 
is not right to weep.’ 
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c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted : 
as, 'fTTt ^ 8n*!I ^ 

‘ all the milk-maids stood encircling him 
on every side, then S/iri Krisjin, taking them along, came to 
that place ; ’ ‘when conversation is 

actually going on, even then conceal (it).’ 

900. Local adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 

by the relative adverbs or or their equiva- 

lents, combined, when necessary, with various post- 
positions. The proper correlative or the demonstrative 
regularly follows in the principal clause. 

Thus, ETft ^ ^ TTft ^ 

^ several children, playing, came out where the sage 
Lomas was;^ gift ^ % rfftS: ^ 5^^T, 'where 

Kans has gone, to that very place will I send you too/ 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, 
f is commonly preferred to the correlative ^ft ; as, 

• . . ^«j1f %% 'the queens went 

where the two heroes were seated with the corpse ijfj 
’STft ‘ he went to the very place where were 

Basudev and DevakV 

b. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun, of locality, 

combined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the 
place of one or both of the local adverbs ; as, \|5*i Eff t 

M t^parr, ‘blessed (is) this place, where the 
lord has come and revealed himself.’ 

901. Modal adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb 3^, or its equivalents, followed by 
!i^, etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, laff unm ^ 3prfxi^ ^ ‘as the 

chariot drew near, the milkmaids began to say/ Or, rarely, 
the adverbial clause may be introduced by f^, indicating it 
as the explication of ^ in the leading sentence. Thus, fif 
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^ speaking 

thus, I may save Devakiy namely ; The son which I sliall have 
I will give to you/ 

Rem, The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an 
objective substantive clause ; but dilFers from it in that the sentence is not 
p^iven ns the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation 
of an accusative to the verb efilj. 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use 

of %% or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This 
idiom is used almost invariably in introducing a comparison. 
Thus, ^ ^ ^ f^zn ft zrggrV 

^ T'ra ‘as Your Majesty, having destroyed 

Kans, gave joy to your worshippers, even so, reigning over 
Madhupur^ be pleased to take care of the people %% 

iV % ^^*^5 'in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, so 
will we bring him,* where the present is used of an imminent 
future. 

b. When the principal clause precedes the other, the de- 

monstrative is commonly substituted for the correlative 
pronominal. Thus, JfPn 71^ ^ 7|tl 

^ zirar IfT'JI ZJT ‘ they rejoice as an ascetic, having 

done penance, rejoices on receiving the fruit of that penance.* 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal 

clause; as, ^ insf, ‘like the 

bellows of the blacksmith, it breathes without life.’ 

d. For S|% after is often idiomatically substituted; 

as, ^ V ^ ^T, ‘ (the king) is as 

radiant as a polished diamond,’ lit., <as a diamond (which 
has been) applied to a grindstone.’ 

e. For S|% and t^rfzT and are often substituted in 

the Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. 
Thus, farfit zif tKZfT gziTzi^ zfTft gzTPUr 

BK^, ‘ never tell this story to Hari, as you have told it to 
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me.’ ^ ITWr ^^TTIT Tf^ 

Wreij ^the Name removes the worshipper’s despair, with (his) 
sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night.’ 

f. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined 
with the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the placre 
of the modal adverb ; as, ‘ I 'vill tell 

thee hereafter in what way it happened.’ 

902 . In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative 
or contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is 
introduced merely as a supposition, without reference to 
any objective reality, then one of the three contingent 
tenses, future, imperfect, or perfect, must be used ; but 
when it is presented as an objective reality, one of the 
indicative tenses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite state- 
ments of time and place ; as, ^ when 

he comes, (then) let me know ;’ 

^ seize and bring him from wherever you may find him.’ 

5. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly 
employed in comparisons, when the object with which com- 
parison is made, is regarded merely as a mental conception. 

Thus, ^ ‘the 

two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion might break upon 
a herd of elephants.’ But when the illustration is regarded 
as an ohjective reality^ one ot the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thu.s, ^ ^ 

"ir ^Tf*nfY t. ' Kri^n (and) 

Mnlrdni seemed as beautiful as seems the lightning in a dense 
Storm-cloud.’ 

Rem. The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously deter- 
mined entirely by the way in which tfie speaker or writer chooses to regard 
the object with which comparison is made. 
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c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of con- 
ception is left undefined. Thus, aft ^ %% ^ 

‘He who is the Unconditioned, how becomes he 
conditioned ? (as) the water (becomes) ice.’ 

Causal Adver- 903. Cuusal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They 
are commonly introduced hy used as a conjunction 
(§ 666), in the sense of ‘since,’ or ‘whereas.’ The 
principal clause is then introduced hy ^ or ?it. 

Examples : aft ^ fif ^ f 

‘ since we are in such trouble, we ought to have some de- 
liverer;’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ since misery alone is fated to this creature, there is nothing 
in (her) power/ i.e., ^ there is no help for* it.’ Sometimes the 
subordinate clause is not formally stated ; thus, 

^ it t, ‘ so intelligent man 

after death passes into the condition of a stone.’ 

Conditional (2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 

Causal Clauses, which the action of the principal verb takes place, 

as the causa sine qua non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis^ and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis^ expressing the condition, is 
regularly introduced by ^ or or the Persian 
‘ if ; ’ and the apodosis, by the illative ?ft, and sometimes 

Conditional 904. In Naipdif, instead of^, and a conditional clause 

Chases in Nai- jg in,]jg„ted by the word the inflected perfect participle of ‘to 

say.* Tills is regularly placed at the end of the conditional clause. 

Thus, W » ‘ if any one comes to me ; ’ ci 

«iit % f««WT m Msm. ‘ if any one calls thee to a feast.* Tliis 

is also idiomatically used at the end of clauses which state something, 
not as a fact, but as a supposition ; as, ^ ^ T »rr 

who is there whose ass may have fallen into a pit ? It is 
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ali|0 employed instead of in causal clauses of the Ist class, to 

denote the ground; reason, or consequence, of the action of tlie lending 
verb, as in the following: HJirr, ‘wliereus 

they seeing, see not.’ 

Rem. The participle in these constructions, is to be regarded ns 

in construction with the preceding words after the manner of a case abso- 
lute. The idiom may perhaps be illustrated by the English use of the 
word ‘ granted ; ’ * granted that this is so,’ i.e., very nearly, ‘ if this is so.’ 

905 . It is important to give careful attention to the 2it"on^ci^i 
discriminative use of the tenses in compound sentences 
involving a condition. The folloAving principles are to 
be noted. The realization of the condition may be 
(1) possible, (2) actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three 
general cases present themselves : 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed 
as a possihilitjj^ which may or may not be in accordance 
with fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be 
in one of the three contingent tenses, or in the future, 
imperfect, or perfect. When {a) the consequence 
is regarded as certainly following, if the condition 
be fulfilled, then the verb of the principal clause will 
be in one of the indicative tenses ; but when the con- 
clusion is presented {h) as merely a possible issue, one 
of the contingent tenses must be employed. 

Tims,, a. ^ ^ ^ ‘ if 

Jurdsindh should attack us to-raorrow, then the people will 
have trouble;’ ^ fFflT ^ ^ ’ft t> ‘(>0 this 
(maiden) may abide in your house, then it is a good (thing),’ 
sc. 5(Tn after Hwt; ^ ^ I <ft 

’T ‘if I come to-day without having slain 

this (demon) then let me not be called the servant of the 
lord of Jtaghu’ b. ^ <ft 

‘ if I but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear ; ’ 
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or, with the respectful form for the contingent future; ^ 
1 :% tpK 'if your honour 

wish to get rid of this, then I may suggest a plan.^ Thus 
the contingent future is used in both apodosis and protasis 
to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its consequence. 
Thus, ^ HfTT ‘ ‘f 

should eat every day, the world might soon be a waste.* 

c. For the contingent future in the protasis, the imperative 
may be substituted ; as, ^ wtn qiT qiT 

^rnr, ^kindly tell me that (i.e., if you will tell me), then the 
doubt of my mind may be removed.* 

Rent, 1. Observe tliat as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive as- 
sertion, a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom 
would require the indicative. 

Rem, 2. It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern 
Hindi these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, in poetry 
especially, e.g., we often find the forms of the contingent future, where the 
letter of these rules would require the absolute future ; as, e,g,yjo ihi barai 
amara so hoi, where modern idiom would require hogd ; ‘ he who marries 
this girl shall become immortal.’ 

(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, either 
in the future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment 
is assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb 
in the absolute future or some other of the indicative 
tenses. In the apodosis, the conditions above specified 
necessarily regulate the choice of a contingent or in- 
dicative tense. 

Examples : ^ tr ^ ^ % TOVT 

‘ if I help you, then I will take half of the fruit for the present 
qpl If wtv TBTm Tg tfr f^7r%7n, ‘ if 1 now get angry, 
the business will be spoiled ; ’ aft ^ if Tnff 7ft 
% TrTTTj ‘ if you did not take him, then who else did carry him 
oflF?’. 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. 
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The protasis expresses a condition which was not 
realized, the apodosis, a consequence which would have 
followed, had not the condition failed. The verb of the 
protasis is commonly put in the indefinite imperfect, 
much loss fi’equently in the past contingent perfect, and 
very rarely in the past contingent imperfect. The verb 
of the apodosis is commonly also found in the indefinite 
imperfect. 

Examples: 1 ?iY ‘had I asked 

anything from him, he would have given (it) ^ 

^ ^ ‘ liad this story been going on, then I 

too should have heard (it).’ In tlie following conditional 
clause, is idiomatically omitted from the protasis before 

^if perchance no one had told (us), yet I would have per- 
ceived,’ etc. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis ; 

thus, ^ ^T^rlT ^he was able to brin^^ it, if 

he had wished.’ The past tense, of the copula, is some- 
times found alone in the apodosis ; thus, ^ ^ 

had been well, if you had heard what I had to 

say;’ ait ^ wr»f 7m v vihft Tft ^ 

% wr ^Tj ‘ if » rumour of this thing had 
not reached my ear, then what had been the use of this 
panchdyat decision ? \ 

b. Sometimes the past contingent perfect is the tense of 

the apodosis. Thus, ^ 3 TftB % gRSTTT ftm Tft 

Rf JRiTT mff % RTT ittfl, ‘ if thou hadst even 

once cried out from the heart, then that cry of thine had 
reached beyond the stars.’ 

906. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all 
varieties of the conditional sentence. Thus, ^ 
f*l% 7ft "^5 ‘ (if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then 
he may give (her).’ In the following, 7 ft >ft introduces the 
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apodosis : 'If ^ ^SRTT ’fTW 7^- fT, ‘ (though) 

I sliould take and cast (before them) heaps of jewels, yet it 
were fitting.’ Here may be noted the common idiom, in 
which a verb is repeated ivith 7 ft; as, e.g., ^ ^ 

‘ possibly this may be the reason.’ 

a. In phrases introduced by 7it> or its equivalents, 

there is an ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. 
Thus, wni tfr wr ^ 

‘ I ought to inform (him) at once, (if I do) not, then who 
knows what pain he may afterwards give ? Similar are the 
following passages from the Rdmayan', 

. . . . tf ^ ‘ that, O lord of Raghu, is to 

be done by you, else I shall not live;’ ’ft 

^be cheerfuly else there is peril of your life;* 

WS ^ ' I endure 

thy hard words, wretch, else I would carry olf Sttd by force.* 

b. The illative conjunction, tIY, is also sometimes omitted 
from the apodosis; and often, as in the following, both the 
illative and the conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, 

%’> ‘if occasion arise, then they 
show their strength.^ This omission is specially common in 
poetry ; as, 

‘ could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), I 
could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself.’ 

907. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and con- 
ditional. In this case, the protasis is introduced by but 
the apodosis, by the illative ?!> ; as, ^ % Wgl, 

‘when he comes, then 1 may tell;’ where represents the 
‘ telling * as conditioned by the previous clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and 
Tft alone in the apodosis, marks the conditional character 
of the protasis, llius, ^ ie|ZT eft 

ITRT^ ‘ (when) his meditation was broken, then, reflecting. 
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he knew ;i;-nrT ^ ^ ^ ^ft 

‘ one day (when) Raja Par'ikshit went to hunt, then he 
saw there,’ etc. 

908 . Concessive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment Clauses, 
of the tenses. The suboi’dinate clause is introduced by 
or ^ or even ^ alone ; to which 

or, colloquially, or ti^, answer in the 

principal clause. 

Examples : ZRrfq % w 7r«rrf^i ^ 

although they regard man 

as intelligent^ yet his intelligence is only a mere name ; ’ 

’«un t ^ cbt ’wm % , 

^ although ascetics are very patient, yet when their anger 
rises;’ 1*13? fwO, 

^ although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word of mine;’ 

^ % wBtT *«T WZT 

^ WTIIj ^if one should become incarnate in countless 

births, and give never so much, yet an equivalent for learning 
could not be given ; ’ ^ ^ 

^ ^ although one cherish this body, yet it will never 

become his own/ 

a. Sometimes in concessive clauses, , used as a con- 
junction, introduces the protasis, followed by or some 

similar word, in the apodosis; thus, ^ 

^ ^ ' though she may have 

looked toward her companions, yet this I knew,’ etc. 

b. The conjunction may be omitted from either clause; 

thus, ?RfT ^ ^ what though we Imve 

been worsted in this present battle?’; ^ % 

^ %* i ^ ^although the 

blooming time of this (vine) is not just now come, how it is 
loaded with buds ! 
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Construction 
of Interroga 
tire Clauses. 


Of Interrogative Sentences. 

909 . These present but little that calls for special 
remark. In the absence of any other interrogative word, 
a question is often indicated by the interrogative pro- 
noun, wr {poet, [#] or Avhich in such cases is 
incapable of translation. When a question merely 
implies perplexity, so that a direct answer is not ex- 
pected, the contingent future may be employed j but 
when asked for information, one of the indicative tenses 
is required. 

Examples : ^ ‘now how can 

one manage to remain in Gokul ? WT ^ 

‘ are such people called anything good ? ’ ; '?nj 
’JTT^^IT. ‘how shall this dishonour be endured?’ — 
where the question is equivalent to a strong negative state- 
ment ; ^ ^ qiTT ‘ why should I kill thee ? ’ ; 

^ ‘will the mother of Ram ever show 

obstinacy ? ^ M ‘ are you one of the 

servants of Hari ? 

910 . The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for inter- 

rogative forms. Especially in vivacious conversation, the 
interrogative is often preferred to the direct form of state- 
ment. So also, the interrogative is often substituted for 
the demonstrative, or correlative pronoun or adverb in the 
various compound sentences above noted, — especially when 
surprise is expressed. Thus, ^ ^ istf if W 

if ‘if you had not said this, would you not have had 

half of the fruit ? ’ ; ift ^ ^ if TIT W 

ftm %, ‘if that love has not remained, then if one now 
recall (it) to (his) mind, what comes (of it) ? ’ ; tlR 
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‘ Situ appeared between 
tile two, like the Illusive Power between Bra/im and the 
soul;’ ^wt "HTm ^ 

V 9 ‘where does Raja Yudhishtjr come, but where the 
demon Maya had built a palace ? 

911. When an affirmative ansAVor is expected or 

desired to a question, this is very commonly indicated 
in ordinary conversation by the negative jiarticle it 
( never at the end of the sentence, uttered with 

a peculiar rising inflection. 

Thus, ^ ?fr ^ ^tell (me), the prince is 

certainly well, (is he) not?’ tiY 5?^ •T, ‘ now thou 
art surely satisfied, (art) thou not?’. 

912. In Naipali, while sometimes used, ns in Hig’h Hindi, to Interro/^ative 

introduce au interrogative clause, more commonly the question is indicated Cllauses in Nai- 
as such by at the end of the clause. In questions to which an affirma- 
tive answer is expected, this ^ is regularly preceded hy ^^*3, ‘not.’ 

Examples are : , ‘ art thou the Messiah ? 

*ifr 5RTf*t^r ft f?ii , * is this a man of Galilee 

fflR. ‘ are ye not of more value than the sparrows 

dotli he not take account of the expense? *. In 
the Gospel, in these cases, as in most negative clauses, is written ns 
a part of the verb which it qualifies. 


Of the Collocation of Words, 

913. The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence Normal Order 
in Hindi, is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as, 

%, ‘man is a sinner;’ XT?? Ram Das is 

wise.’ But in the passive construction of transitive verbs, 
the case of the agent takes the first place, the subject 
nominative or the accusative the set^oiid, and the predicate 
verb the last place; as, sent 

for ropes/ 


37 
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DeTiationg 914. Hindi, however, allows the greatest liberty of 
Order. deviating from this normal order, whether for the sake or 

emphasis, or to meet the necessities of metre in poetry, 
and of rhythm even in prose. In general, a word is rendered 
emphatic in proportion as it is displaced from its normal 
position in the sentence ; as, %* xrf?T ^ ’UTt? 

^base-born women desert their husbands.^ This is the rule 
with such predicates as ^5?^, \ 

^auspicious is this day;" t 

The predicate is also emphasized by placing it after the 
copula, last in the sentence ; as, 

? ^abundant is your merit, and your sin little ^ 

WT TyS[ ^ ^ is the lord of Brahma^ Rudra, and 

Indra.^ Or the predicate, if emphatic, may take the first 
place in the sentence ; as, 

^ those are powerful^ who obey their parents;" 
^fTPl^WT 7ft trouble here is no man 

(but a bee, etc.)." So, in participial tenses, the participle 
may for the sake of emphasis be separated from the auxiliary 
by several works. Thus, in the following, the participle 
is made strongly emphatic by placing it at the beginning 
of the sentence, while the auxiliary remains at the end; 

‘ you had come indeed after deer." 

PlaceofCopuia 015. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when 
placed in the beginning of a sentence ; as, f 7ft 
< it is indeed good." This is especially common, to heighten 
the eflTect of a following adversative clause ; as, % 7 ft 
in: ' he is indeed poor, but wise ^ 7ft % 

ft Hhey are indeed well but . . . 

are in much anxiety." 

Place of the 916. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately 
Objwst. precedes it: as, ff f«| lit 77T? : 7n f, ‘he is beating me;’ 

but is emphasized when first in the sentence ; thus, TTOtTf 
lit ^ %% ^this unconquerable one, how shall I 
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conquer?’. A less emphatic position is the last; as, ^ 

^ 5RT^atT ^ he who marries her^ will kill meJ 
The verb itself, whether transitive or intransitive, is emphatic 
in the first place ; thus, < shall I kill 

thee?’ and also in the following ; ^ ^ why do 

you not give it ? 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly 
immediately precedes the direct object; as, gif ifft 
f^cTT^ Ify ^ I give you this book/ Hut words denoting 
the motive or object of an action, are regularly placed 
immediately before the verb ; as, ^ fif 
‘ he came to save us/ But for emphasis it may follow the 
verb. Thus, iff ^ Wsn ^ f ^ ^y ‘ to afflict the 

people, this demon has come/ 

917. In contrasted clauses, the emphatic words may be Order, in Con- 
placed, the one at the beginning of the first clause, the other, 

at the end of the second ; thus, iffT ^ % fH fit 
^sorrow he endured, to us gave happiness J 

918. In interjectional phrases, the following is an Order in Ex- 

* ^ ^ ^ , clamationB. 

illustration of the common order ; f ^ praise 

unto God !’. But the copula may sometimes be omitted, and 

the order inverted ; thus, ft fff 7f igt 

‘ Tulsi ! on such a sinner, again and again a curse.’ 

919. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but 
may come last for emphasis ; as, ^ ii ff fJT f^RifT 

^ what is this thou hast done, thou wicked woman ?’. 

920. When pronouns of different persons follow one Order of Pro- 

^ 1.1 nouns. 

another in the same construction, the order is the reverse 
of English ; i.e., the first person always precedes the 2nd and 
the 3rd. Thus, f if gjf % WT W VPiVly " what fruit have you 
and I obtained ! ’ IpV it'W %% ‘ the 

guru^s wife had sent us and you to get firewood.’ 
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tributives ^ 921. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, 

or genitives, regularly precede the nouns they qualify. 
When they follow, they are to be taken predicatively, and 
are thus rendered emphatic. The chief exception to the 
statement is in the case of the genitive, which, in books 
written under the influence of Persian, often follows the 
substantive, in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, |, nhat is a large town 

^ I, ‘ this is my book Slf % ^ >1^ ITTl ^ 
^ I a dead lion there.’ But reversing the order, 
these all become predicative adjuncts. Thus, %, 

Uhat town is large;’ f, ^this book is mine;’ 

% 5} ^ I saw a lion dead there.’ 

Thus in the following, the position of the genitive indicates 
it as predicative ; ^ ^ Mt is 

my purpose to go away from the city.’ 

922. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attribu- 
tives, and precede the noun which they define; thus, 

;B|rr ^ ^Jldiu the son of Dasarath;* 
goldsmith Bhcivdm/ 

PoRition and 923. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 

liiinpbasis. 

are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun 
which they qualify. 

Thus, f^^ViJT^IT ?irr ^ '*re n ^%an, ‘even Brahma 

will not have any power over you ; ’ git THTt ^ 
in the Kali Yug, kings have arisen (who are) 

prmid;’ tfT^ "Jf WTO ^ I WT’S fWT WT WW ^ wt 

WTWT %> ‘ indeed is bow and arrow, but on 

{his) head is placed a garland of forest flowers.’ 

Position of 924. Advorhial adjuucts, whether words or phrases, 
juncu. as, e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, 
regularly closely precede the word they qualify. They 
may even come between a verb and its object. In 
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accordance with the general principle above noted, they 
become emphatic in proportion to their separation from 
the word. Or emphasis may be expressed by placing 
them after the word, or between the parts of the peri- 
phrastic tenses. 

Thus, ^coine quickly!’; TSff T:f?rT 

^ he was living in Kds/ii ; ’ f ^ ^ he would 

every day say to me;’ gi? 'go and see.’ But 

with more or less emphasis, t 

day he would say to me ‘tvhen will you 

come ?’; f, ‘ her nature is sensitive, 

very;’ ^ ‘don't touch that charm;’ 

^ 'tell me why you hindered me.’ 

So, for emphasis, the relative adverb may be transferred from 
the beginning to the end of a sentence, as often in the drama, 
liandhir aur Prem-J/oArty^i ; thus, iRtt; ^cf ^ ^ 

‘ as long as any matter be not certain.’ 

«. The emphatic particle, is occasionally inserted in 
the absolute future, before the terminations etc. It 

thus appears to give emphasis to the action of the verb, rather 
than the futurition of the action. This idiom is especially 
frequent in the Shakuntaln ; thus, i|;if % , 

‘I will talk with her;’ ^ 'the 

king’s command we will certainly keep.’ 

b. With the conjunctive participle, ^ is regularly added 
to the verbal stem, but, rarely, is attached to the termination ; 
thus, tf <fr 'supporting it, indeed, 

I was bringing it.’ 

925. When the negative is used with compound verbs, PositionofNe- 
the emphasis of tlie negation properly falls upon that part of 
the compound to which it is immediately prefixed ; as, e.g., 

^ ’fraiTlT > ‘ I a'n able to write ; ’ but, ^ 

If, ‘ I am not able to write.’ The force of illustra- 
tions is indeed lessened when dissevered from the context, 
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but the following may be of some value : 5 ^ 

t Tlfr 5fn«T, Mit% ‘ shri 

Krishn Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speakj 
but with eyes full of tears stood gazing/ Here the emphasis 
is on the speaking, but in the following it is the fact of ability 
on which the stress of denial falls : ^ 

^ ’ftw, 

^ my feet are twenty in all ; now in the Kali Yiig four out of 
the twenty are left, hence to walk I am unable/ Again, as 
appears from the context, with an emphasis on the pro- 
hibition : gj? SBqvft ^ ‘do not 

allow your sister to come out;’ but with a different 
emphasis, lapiT ^ 'STRl WT^IT f^®n, 

‘ he took up and carried U'sha to the palace, and did not let 
her return^ 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in 

strong denials, the negative, in accordance with the above, is 
almost invariably placed immediately before the auxiliary. 
Examples are very numerous ; thus, ^ 

describe the beauty of that time is 
impossible;’ ^ ^ Wift walk is 

impossible.’ 

b. The parts of a compound verb may be separated, for 

the sake of emphasis, not only by the negative, but also by 
one or more other words, as in the following : ^ ^ 

Tpin My ^ I indeed, become exactly so.’ 

Position of 926. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that 7 ft must 
Conjunctions, immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. 

Thus, ^ XPI ‘one son of mme was also 

reading;’ i.e., of mine, as well as of some other person; 
but, Jhrr ^ ^5 ‘one son, also, of mine, was 

reading ; ’ or with yet a different sense, ^ ^ 

^one son of mine was reading, also.’ Tft, as a particle 

of emphasis, regularly follows the word which it emphasizes ; 
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as, 'Jt tfY ‘ I indeed, will surely come.’ But as 

an illative particle it commonly takes the first place in the 
sentence ; as, ^ Tit wW, ‘ if 

your honour will give permission, then I will go and see my 
birth-place.’ 

a. ^t), ‘and,’ fi*, ‘that,’ tr:, 

fqiw, ‘but,’‘ yet,’ or ^rr, ‘or,’ must occupy the 

first place in the sentence they introduce, or immediately 
precede the phrase they annex. ^ or ‘if,' 

ffinftj etc., ^although,’ regularly take the first place in 
the sentence; but emphatic words may precede them. 

Thus, -erf ^ % 7ft ^ 7|iT*T ft ’alt, 

‘ this man — even if he come, then of what use can he be?’ ^ 

TfaiT 7^5jfq ^ Tqnqra 1 77^fq fli^ lit ^ft^llf aft, 

‘that Ra/d, although very wealthy indeed, yet never gives 
any thing to any one whatever.’ 

927 . As to the arrangement of the various members Arrangement 
^ Compound 

of a compound sentence, the following points arc to be Sentences. 

observed : — 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by f^, ‘ that,’ and 
causal sentences introduced by fjtfli, ‘ because,’ can never 
stand first, as sometimes in English. Thus, ^ >*naT 

3^ fll aqq % Iff fta, ‘ I have come that I may have an 
interview with you;’ fB 'Bf I TfT ^fV ■^Inl 

ft ‘ ** ** impossible for 

for me to remain in this age, because Shudras, becoming 
kings, will exercise more injustice over me.’ 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative 
pronoun, may emphatically precede the principal clause. 

Thus, ^ «llfr % Tffaq BHqT fm, ‘contrive 

such a plan that your birth may prove fruitful (of good).’ 

b. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative taY, 
regularly precede the correlative clause ; but the relative, 
when emphatic, may be placed last. 'I’hus, ^f fiTB ^51 f 
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that spiritual guide is of use who is able to 
remove sorrow ^ ^ if ^ 

‘ he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from Lanka" 
Or it may be the correlative clause which is emphasized by 
the reversed position ; as in the following ; ^ ^fisf 

^very hard must be the heart of that saint who has 
given such a difficult task to such a fair maiden.’ 

928 . Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or 
the condition of an action, usually precede the principal 
clause which they follow. But when there is emphasis upon 
the principal sentence it will precede the subordinate clause. 

rt. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause 
cannot follow the principal clause as freely as in English, 
The learner should be especially careful in translating such 
English phrases, as, ^he will go if you will,’ to avoid the 
English order, as in most cases the Hindi will then be 
obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi very rarely and 
exceptionally takes the second place in a compound sentence. 

b. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal 
before the adverbial clause are as follows : f in % lift lElf 
wnrr ^ ^ 15^ if . . . ^ ‘ we indeed 

knew this, at that very time when Sbri Krisbn Chand pro- 
tected BraJ-,’ izn^ ^ Tim ^«IT 

’SIWnni ^ ‘one should es(!ort (on their way) 

those who are dear, until they meet a body of water.’ 

Arranpfement 929 . It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules 
inloetry. principles touching the position of w^ords and sentences, 

give w ay to the exigencies of the verse. Tlius even the order 
of the parts of compound w-ords is reversed; as, e.g., in 
for ^destroyer of Mayan" to rhyme with 

iFRyif in the previous line. Words denoting plurality (§ 1(54) 
may precede the noun they modify ; as, ^ ^ they 

utter abusive words.’ Even the postpositions may precede 
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the noun; as, for "if, ^in the Triple 

junction,’ And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a 
long distance; as, ‘who has 

made this ocean of life as sand.’ And a conditional con- 
junction may appear in the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs ; as, ‘ although thy 

arrows could dry up ten million oceans.’ And the parts 
of compound verbs are separated and inverted quite at the 
pleasure of the poet, as illustrated in § 5G8. 
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Importance 

Prosody. 


Quantity 

Rhyme. 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

PROSODY. 

of 930. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental 
principles, is substantially identical with that of the 
Sanskrit. In no modem language, probably, has prosody 
been so elaborately developed as in. Hindi. Indeed, 
prose Hindi until recently has been quite exceptional, 
and almost owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign 
government, or the labours of missionaries, who, as 
might be expected, are for the most part unable to write 
a foreign language except in prose. Native writers, left 
to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labours have resulted in a system of 
versification which for inexhaustible variety, as well as 
for its intrinsic beauty, is probably unsurpassed. 

Rem, A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a pre- 
requisite absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of 
Hindi poetry. Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain 
conjecture ; nor, again, can any person, without an understanding of this 
topic, even read properly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in 
public, is sure to be chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may 
hear him. 

1 931. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre deter- 

mined, as in English verse, by the accent. Missionaries 
have indeed produced many hymns, in accentuated verse, 
after the manner of English metres ; but verse of this 
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kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be 
led to exchange their own admirable system for the com- 
paratively harsh and inflexible system of English versi- 
fication, which the exigency of the occasion has called 
into an existence which is likely to prove but temporary. 

932. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic 
Greek and Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the 
syllables, as long or short. In Hindi poetry, however, 
unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, rhyme 
(g^) is almost universally employed ; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one 
only, but at least in the two last syllables. 

N.B. It should bo remembered, however, in order to 
the correct interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, 
inherent in all consonants, which in prose is often silent 
when medial, and always silent when final, in poetry is 
always counted and commonly pronounced. Thus, e.g., 

WT'JT, although in prose a monosyllable {hat\ in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, hdta.* 

933. Quantity is either long or or short 

or A long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial 

notation by the mark i, and a short syllable by the 
mark i, which signs are thus respectively equivalent to 
the English marks - and Quantity is determined by 
the following rules. 

934. Eule I. The vowels •%, T, ^ and are short, Rules for 

' Quantity. 

and the remaining vowels, '%(f, ^ and are 

long, by nature. 


♦ Vid. § 14 (4J. 
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a. It is important to observe that although n originally 
denoted a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to 
represent also, in Hindi, as in Prakrit, a short sound, e,* for 
which reason, in Hindi poetry, n is sometimes treated as a 
short vowel. 

b. The principle which regulates the quantity of *5 seems 

to be as follows. Whenever u represents an original radical, 
as, Org., in a noun like or in a gwiated causal base, 

like in from ; or has resulted from the 

combination of two formerly concurrent letters, as in for 

from > or for ; in such cases n is 

invariably long. But in words where n represents a primitive 
short vowel, a or i, as, e.g., in Srfl for ftfff, for 

it is usually, though not invariably, counted pro- 
sodially short. A good illustration is found in the following 
half Doha from the lldmayan ; ^ 

• This line can only be scanned in accordance 
with the above principle, by counting n in and 

as short, and the remaining e^s as long. Otherwise 
we shall have 27 instants, instead of 24, as required for 
each line of a Doha. But in the following Arddha Chaiipdi, 
Tt is short in %f^, and long in Slff 

This Prakritic short, or ‘common,’ n appears chiefly 
in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and as a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations; as, Tlfif, 
etc., etc.t 

936. Rule II. A short vowel before two consonants 
in the same word becomes long by position. Thus, ^3 in 
^1%, and a in the first and second syllables of are 

long by position. 


♦ § 3, S. 

t Compare the remarks in § 3, b-d, on the short e heard in certain col- 
loquial dialects. 
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Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination 
or and sometimes before and iig, as in , 

and 1 ^, remains short. 

Eac. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of 
which the second element is e.g., a in may 

be counted either long or short. 

Rem. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened 
before a conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindi poets 
commonly neglect this. 

936. Eule III. A short vowel before Anmvdr or 
Visarg followed by a consonant, is long by position. 

Thus the short vowels in ^*1, fM’l, are all long by 
position. So also Anusvdr in the end of a line lengthens 
a preceding short vowel; as in irsl, 

Exc. But when Anusvdr stands, as is very often the case, 
for Anuudsik,* a preceding short vowel remains short. 

Thus, e.g., in Amtsvdr stands for Anutidsik ; 

and therefore the vowels X, and retain their natural 
short quantity. 

937. The unit of metrical quantity is called tthi The Metrical 
mdtra, ‘an instant.’ A mdtra denotes the length of 

time occupied in the utterance of a short vowel, as Ml, 
or 'a. All long vowels and diphthongs are regarded as 
consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measure- 
ment of verse. 

Thus the words contain, respectively, 2, .3, 

and 5 mdtras, as follows ; aM, = 2 ; WR, 1- '^ = 3 ; 

w + - + - = 5. Similarly the line, aiTMf 
Mh'H contains I'S- 'mdtras. 


* § 17 . 
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Rem. For also occurs in some native works. is also 

used in the same sense. 


938 . The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree 
of liberty in respect of orthography, and even of gram- 
matical construction. The following principles regulate 
prosodial license. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and 
vice versa. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters, es- 
pecially at the end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, 
or to fill out the total quantity of the line ; as in 

for (to rhyme with ^^TT) ; (to rhyme with 

and (to fill out quantities) for ny?!, 

for ^ 7 ! ; for , etc., etc. 

b. But medial and initial radical vowels also are sometimes 

shortened, even in the middle of a line ; as, e.g., in ' 3 ^ 
for 3 T^, for for ^ for 

for for q(T«r^, etc., etc. 

(2) Anusvdr is inserted or omitted for the sake of 

rhyme ; as in wrw, to rhyme with and ^tr ; 

and (for to rhyme with ?irT3l. 

(3) Diphthongs, medial and final, are resolved into 

their component vowels; as, for HyigTi 

for fyil, and for 

etc. 5 etc. The latter vowel is then very often prolonged j 
as, e.g., in for and and sometimes 

the former vowel is lengthened : as in the following, 
where yfry is written for to rhyme with WT'%; 

Hi Hi HH . More rarely both 
are lengthened ; as in 3HiTt for H?!, to rhyme with yxrrt; ; 
thus, fw HW Tfi H wl;- 
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939, 940.] 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged 
for one of another ; as in for ^ , in the following : 

(5) A syllable, most commonly is often added to 
fill out a line and make a rhyme ; as in 

and . 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubled, to lengthen 
a preceding vowel ; as in 

for , etc. 

(7) For the same reason Anusvar is often inserted, as 

in the following line from Chand^ given by Beames : 
irerrt where all the Anusvar s but the 

third are metri gratia. 

Rem. It is to be remembered, however, that in many of the above 
cases the variations represent archaic forms of the words in question, 
chosen metri gratid. 

(8) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so 
that the masculine is used for the feminine, the singular 
for the plural, and vice versa, to meet the exigencies of 
the rhyme. Thus, we have for , Wiii for , 
mt^for tjt^, etc., etc.* 

939 . Fame is of two kinds, sentential and Metrical Pause 

harmonic. The sentential pause occurs at the end of 
correspondent lines, and is marked by the signs, i, half- 
pause, and H, full-pame. The harmonic pause or ccesura 

varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

940 . The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three v^j^eties of 
kinds, viz., monosyllabic, dissyllabic,' and trisyllabic. 


• Vid, § 875. 


a 
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Occasionally, compound polysyllabic feet are also em- 
ployed. Each class of feet contains several varieties, as 


indicated below.* 





Name. Ahhrev^ 

Symbol. 

In Englieh, 

1}^' 




Long, - 

112. 



\ 

Short, ^ 

f*- 




Spondee, 

ii 2. 

irraf 



Trochee, — ^ 

'f'la 

vnf 


14 

lamhns, — 

S U. 



II 

Periamhus, ^ ^ 

.1. 

^onir 


4i4 

Molussns, 

2. 



III 

Tribrach, w w w 


M»nir 


411 

Dactyl, — w w 

1 4. 

Tfansr 


144 

Bacchic, 

1-1 5. 

•r 



141 

Amphibrach, 

^ 6. 

T*n!r 


414 

Cretic, _ w _ 

7. 



114 

Anapest, w w — 

,8. 


IT 

441 

Antibacchic, ^ 

a. 

The longus 

is in 

Hindi named 

guru, ‘ heavy/ (also 


called hdru,) and the brevis,, laghti, ‘ light/ (also called meru.) 

b. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often col- 
lectively termed Yjijf gdr)., par excellence. 

Notation of 941. It is important to note that in Hindi works on 
prosody, the symbolic letters are always used to denote the 
feet. Thus would denote the three feet, vpinf, 

YPPI ; + T’nir + etc., etc. 

942. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jdti 
Chhand.^ They are formed by various combinations of 
the above three kinds ; and have no specific names. 

♦ III the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to employ 
the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet, as until the student 
Is familiar nith them, he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject, t Vid. § 944. 
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943. Hindi verse is of two classes ; viz., VerseCiawaed 

Vritt Chhand, and ^rrfil Jdti Chhand. 

944. I. That is called Vritt Chhand which is regulated 

by the number of syllables in each charan or 

metrical line. It is therefore also called Varan 

Chhand. 

II. That is called Jdti Chhand which is measured by 
the number of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 


I. Of Vritt Chhand. 

946. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four ‘Orders’ of 
. . ✓ \ • . Vxilt Ch)m 

metrical lines {charan or pad y Vritt Chhand is further 

distinguished as of three Orders, viz., (1) mma, 

‘even;’ (2) arddhasama^ ‘half -even;’ (3) f^nni 

visjmmay ‘uneven.’ These are distinguished as follows : 

(1) In Sama Vritt each charan has an equal number 
of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt the first and third charans 
have an equal number of syllables, and also the second 
and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different 
number of syllables. 

Rem. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syllables 
in each chararty yet in most metres of this class these syllables are not 
taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a certain sequence 
oifeety as in Latin and Greek verse. 


946. Native prosodians divide verse of the 1st Order Genera of 

, Sanun 

[Sama Vritt) of the First Class into twenty-six Genera^ 
according to the number of syllables in each of the four 
charam. Each of these genera has its own specific name, 
as given below. 

«5o 
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Examples of 
Safna VfiU 
Metres. 


Thus a verse of this class having three syllables in each 
charan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named TnOT Madhya ; 
one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named 'irfTT 
Atisharkari, etc., etc. 

947 . Under each of the above genera, again, are con- 
tained as many Species as combinations of long and 
short syllables are possible with any given number of 
syllables. 

Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends four species, as follows : 

(1) ; (2) ^ ; (3) ^ ; (4) - ; and the 3rd Genus 

comprehends eight possible species, viz., (1) ; (2)-'^'-'; 

(3) _ - ; (4) ; (5) - - - ; (6) - - - ; (7) ; 

( 8 ) - _ - . 

Rem, It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables, the 
number of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians 
give ingenious rules for determining the possible varieties under each 
genus, the place of any specified variety in the praMr (udiM), or, the 
place in the prastdr being given, to determine the metre of any required 
species {naM): But these matters seem to be of no practical importance, 
and we may wisely refer to native authors the student who is curious in 
these things. 

948 . All Sama Vritt metres containing more than 

twenty-six syllables, are classified under a 27th Genus 
named Dandak, which is fancifully said to com- 

prehend 999 varieties. 

949 . rinally, it should be observed that in Sama 
metres the 2nd charan must rhyme with the 1st, and 
the 4th with the 3rd. 

950 . The following are examples of the most common 
metres under each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charam 
are exactly like the 1st and 2nd, the first two charam 
only, for lack of space, have been given in the examples 
after Genus Y. 
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Class I. ^ Vvitt Chhand, or ^ Varan 

Chhand. 

Oeder I. ^ ^ Santa Vritt. 

Genus I. 


Species, Feet in each 

Examples, 


charan. 






% II ? « 

^ y 5*1 y 



Genus II. 




II wim II II ’alt H 





II ftRT y ^vi y TO y 
>» \» 




x.wt 

y TOT y y y 





II ^ y ^ y TO^y 



Genus III. ?rurr. 




11 ^Tn’TT yl’^nm i 




II 

y TOW y TOW y 




II 

y y w^ y 




u 

11 ^ y wt ’fr y 




II 

y y y 

^ij^orflTin 

T 


n ’jwTt 

11 ^tfWT y t^f^y 




n ^xii\ 

y TO*!’^ y ttoY y 


7! 

M'RS?! 

y 

y t»nw II ^WTW y 



Genus IV. irf^OT. 

or 

Jm ? 11^ WTT 

O 

1 



W 
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Species. Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

X'PRt ^ 

^ 

vrfVor^ » 

^ fis vh: II Htr « II % 

Genus V. ^irf^reT- 

^mfriT war ^TaRtarr^iiTTOT^arpi^innaf^rftarT^i 

^ aiST fraft II 

wan WW mftwff ll^anraiff R 

U 

^€torTifw^f»R ii^wtwr Rarn7r?iVi^ r 

anw ^>0 « 

wrer ^wrr r^^w «anti?Rff h 

^ wff R 

f^wr^ war WT wai> R ^ f^afr R fanw a^<1[ R 
g^g\rtT> R 

fWT war RaRwraraiT Raiaf<^»rr R 

^aRanr R 

fit^rr war rfr arr; arrO R ^ fwR^ r ^ R 
frrftrnrrct h 

Genus VI. arraraft. 

^xtTW aiar ^ ^ ^ aft R ttvt arrot frafr R 

aatarf^ arar #f’^ananT% R^^anarar% r 

artaiwan am ainpr « R ^aiy ^ r 
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Species, Feet in ( 

sack Examples, 


char an. 



IPB? 

area? fniTT^ 

B aa:ar fafT<V b 

atmarm 

W 

anwi? ?frO 

N ara^aftTV n 

ananfV 

an? 

ar<tam ana 

1 7 ?art an ara i 

ftifriT 


an^afV aw % 

B aw ^ ana % b 

tnarai 

arar 

a?»j % aran 

B aa % aw B 

^T^pn^TT 

W 

anft 

B ^1 arfa an^ n 


irar 

airt^arnifV 

y ^ f ft y 



Genus VII. 'afagai. 


wi? 

rtp 

<1 

1 

1 

V an^ ftra t y 

arwif^ 


a?a aaa tarat 

B aff arara fai^ y 

^a^t? 


arnn? t «ra?an 

11 ast a a?^ ararr b 

iprfTa?f%iTT 

w*r 

aift arfa? faiT^ 

y arfr faarft y 

wifw 


^rrar ana ani? f? 

11 aarar ara am? it b 

amnfaaiT 



B aw aTT«G * 

iwraiT 


aia ^ ai^a? ^ 

1 aa ^ at ait y 

^^Tiffar 


arrar ^ a?a> 

B %an ait aa t b 



Genus VIII. aiaea.* 


^ II twTV n 

win? wfY i?5TTt B ^gTTt n 

?iirT inntn b Tf?? n i?n n 

t%r^9?TWT wm? » aiTwirrwr’ift^rTi^i 

iwri? HTW ^ 1? ^yil: n f*niTTt b 
nTC’'^ irran? ^wBfrf?fr ^ II 

n T uia a i wwn wrtH anfr t u »rfw ??Y w % b 
wftm Ti^ifttf inf^ b wlf n 

nflwt aw lir litfi B am? twiai b 
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Genus IX. 


Species, Feet in each 
charan. 


Examples, 




11 ^ % firtr b Tit wr n 

ww %7r Tift wit ■^wit n 7nit ’Emit ^Tit n 
imw writ wrft wift ft wrft ii 
«rnit writ wiit ft ^ft n 
»nTT Tift ^ fir B 

T Tift it fTWti B 




Genus X. 4fTi. 

WWT 

iTwr^ 

^it Ti^T w writ B 
wnwt WlTt fW wfi WTWt B 

witTWT 


WT3r WTWTT B 

TiTir ifi “ig WIWTT II 

iit 


tit tit wwwfw wit 11 
Ttt WT wfi wit II 


Genus XI. f^T- 


TnRTtTwttnn 

wTTmt 

TTtWTT 

t?KTTn 


WTTI^I ^irV Tit gfr TT wwt B 
Ttit Ttit ^ fTTift II 

^11 + ^ TitWT ^ TTTt TTWT ’Btit WTTt B 

writ it writ ^ft Tiit irrt b 

TTTTIW %3f TIT Tlt^TIT Tlit B 

TOTW tttt wit wit wit B 

TTWTT TT^ tTflft WT Wtff Wlft B 
WTWT trWTft T^ WIW TTft 


B 
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Species. 

Feet in each 
char an. 

Examples, 


^TWT 


fanr'ii ’^f%r^ 

n 



^arWfl 5lft 

II 



^31 fsifT^r f^irO 

II 




II 


Genus XII. suml. 


5nrax:*rraT 


^i(\ TT^ twd ^TT> 

II 



’Eifqr ^(fr 

11 

«frz^ 


TIffTTT 

II 




II 

iwr 


M3H 5RT^ ’WW tl^ 

tt 



TWIT ^«I 

II 


mwt: 


II 



T^fw ^ ^ 

II 

n^rrfi 



II 



w% Ktr xii^ ^Tra> 

II 

wt^ 

8»? 

t’ly ^31 TWT'jfH ^7f 

II 



ftr^rwi 

II 


8?T 

Turret ^ vtk 

II 



«rft u 


Genus 

XIII. 



ai»l5WW 

’Enm f»11T^ 

II 



?!T^^ ?iT:nr t^i?TT7T w 

II 
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Species. 

Feet in each 
char an. 

Examples. 

mrwft 

Tfwnnr 

ffTTT ^ fwirn:^ y 

Yi »rni7i »iT «i?r y 



m ^ ^ ^ y 

^«r ft w ^ ^ y 

yrnn 


^fPt ^TT gj^iTt: g^’ir ^ y 
yfrft ftft ^Tr t y 


Genus XIV. 


w^cw*r 

"^Tiir yiTW ^ ^iriTW wff^ y 
3131 3i»m?i inxyt wf3?ft y 



'fi: w*k wt^ y 
yjfw »«ff HfTU TiT»r Hr<I y 



m»ft yrfft ^3? <3^ ft y 


<V y 

Genus XV. ^rfaipihG* 

’srp^t ^ % 'i y 

WT^ TTcn ii 

Tg»rm T»rRfn ^ irxwr y 

irw wrfi ^ ^ ^ w y 

irniRr*! ^sTir «iT^r ^ y 

^ir m^ fwrf^ y 

Genus XVI. ’nffe. 

T^rrw^ yfrft y 

TT3I % fwtr y 
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Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

’T’sft fqst » 

T'eY Tft Tit ^rat ^(Tt * 1 ^ n 

^WTT OtfTf^ fafTfr ’IT?! m»it n 
arit aRTi! ^3! ^T*it n 

Genus XVII. ^nqfs. 
firoft «nni«awrar ^nis^ aftPrisr iran ^ssi wl ii 

’IT*! ?!rrar «Tar ^wt « 

at^TH5t?n aniarjTTniar ar^'«nW^?irf^aiTT?ft^^f^^T<t« 
■urTW art % aftaft aiTft ^ HTTTt a 

afrin ^^TTsaRar gcsr^ tfaifi xitt% an^sr % i 
faran<t airra! ^ ^ar !i1f arTa.% irr7i% n 
ffrnft aRRi^iRRra! aiSTy ^ait ^tanaiTaT an^ar ’jftfai^ H 
<!ai^ afr a^ an^ Trn!iaiT«T 11 

Genus XVIII. vfw. 

« 

T^anma; xifTar ana* anxijaT ^Tai at anar Rl II 

afrfxim ^^?T f^aiT gr ITar % n 
arnrm aRTTTT aRarR If faiTPCt ^TT^t ^TtI: H 

^Hir ga? ai^T ^ aiwri N 

afaftTT ajamaraa! aftt TTW anaj^ ^T?! trt tafV tt 
^af ^at qsfVT !|5?! aftil TTai^anft H 

Genus XIX. ^f?ivf?T. 
araaronarar tt^ "'ft jirrT?! TTairr 
aRTt ^art^ II 

TTVr %T?! ^*aT XR^ a«Tir ar 

an afr ^nit II 


Species. 

TTftraft 
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Species, Feet in each Examples, 

char an, 

wtmsr 

^ vhr*n Hi; in- 

^?T ^ It 

Genus XX. 

^ ’5nnnrcw*r ^ttw ^r'af^rra^ ^ ^ ii 

TT^ ^w5i %?T iht’i Hfar gfw ii 

Genus XXI. ireffTI. 
f^*JTO II 

’srr^ ^ *rR w 

II 

Genus XXII. ^?rf?i. 

?«?pr 

^ n 

Trrar ii 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

II 

^ ir ^nfi ^ ^ 

II 

Genus XXIII. f^f^. 

wrf^^BT T*fTWn:^ ^ *i ’^T^n xifV^rr ^ v;^ 

Tf^ 11 
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Feet in each 
char an. 
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»f 

^ n 

in^nfV '5)H + »r»r Tifr ?rsr »i ^(iv* ^rnifc 

H ?fr^ II 

TTTT’f T^^?T ’TT?^ W 

?nnT5»»ratJf^»r ^ Tig ^ ^ 

■^qr^ % II 

nwsr nfV qi^Tn ^rn lirt qrf^ 

qqiTT Tiq % II 

Genus XXIV. or 

qjqw ^ m^TT ^ '^T ^qqiTT^i 

»it II 

^ qiq TTig qiqfY wPq 
fqwq II 

Genus XXV. qjffiaft^ or qrfnwtH. 

% qiq TnTRq qnq<T qTwn qlt %qr 
"O II 

TnT^ w gqiqq Tnw qqrr«i 

q’qrqci II 

gT^ «^ + Tt fqg qq«Tf qrt? »t^jt ^ fqg trarr 

f%fTT wqTT Tnfl II 

fqg itRin Tt«i qqrrTi Tulf iriTi w 
fTrarff n 


IT^mr 

or 
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Species, Feet in each Examples, 

char an. 

Genus XXVI. BTWfl. 

^^-nijprn: ^ in 

inim ti 

^ ^ ijwni irarHTfMii irtff unm 
^ f »T n 

f^nrre «ii + ^ ^nvFiiiT3if»rTT»nTif^«rtim^^iPrfT 

ufn «n u 

vmn iftT ^ ^ hTw 

igvl II 

Genus XXVII. ^ns^. 

irt HITT irt « 

ifirr ftiifr ijff rr^ Tfl" VfV ^ 

I’ll f?n^t Ht H 

li^ ipTH- 18 T ff mff ^ ’jft 

»nvifr 
t ^ ii?r n 

f ^ I f?f tnftrl ^wmifr «rrfM% 
€rf: f%%sr tniB ttv^ 

Tm « fT ^ I I 

961. The following, among other metres of this 
Genus, are classified in the Pingalddarsha as iRf^rl 
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syllables, but the feet are left 
optional. The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th, and 24th sylla- 
bles. The last two or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 

vnw ^ ^ ’I ^ t ^ ift 

^ n 


has 32 syllables, with pause at the 
8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 


Tim u 

Wf ^ ^ TK icff ^ ^ 

ITT TIT^ B 


Class I. Order II. Arddkasama Vritt, 

962 . No division of this Order into genera and species Arma>ama 

Vritt ; 

is practicable. As in Sama Vritt metres, the 1st char an Examples, 
rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. In 
the following examples, only the 1st and 2nd char am 
are given ; the 3rd and 4 th char am contain, respectively, 
the same feet as the 1st and 2nd. 

^ - f 1st and 3rd charansy 

Scheme. | ^ 

f^fr f’sfr >ff«% I fxfv erx Jis 
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Scheme. 


( 1st and 3rd charans, 

1 2nd and 4th „ »r«WRI»T. 


II ^ xrft f « 




Scheme. 


f 1st and 3rd charaiis, 
1 2nd and 4th „ 


ftRTt ?i»r ^ % II ^ ^>reriS^ I ii 


Scheme 


•( 


1st and 3rd churans, 

2nd and 4th „ ^)RT> 


^ ^TIT ^rf^sT II ^ ^RT<| n 

^ , f 1st and 3rd charans. ifiV^TTT* 

Scheme. \ ^ ^ ^ 

[ 2nd and 4th „ 

f My MlfM Tlf^T ^ II MTt ^ » 


Class I. : Order III. Vishama Vritt. 


Vishama Vfitt 
Examples. 


963. In this Order, each of the four charam is formed 
on a separate scheme. Like Order II., it admits of no 
subdivision into genera and species. The following are 
examples of the more common metres. 


1st ch. 

2nd „ gM + MM 
3rd „ ^m + MM 
4th „ + mm 


^njWVTTTl^. 

TMqtM MTWM wrt; II 

MM MMy MMIM f^MM gM Mlt II 

MMM MMtM MMR MITM Mtf MM H 

MMM MIMI U 
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1st ch. « 

2nd „ IJTTII naf an^T ^ N 

3rd „ aT«|;^ tl 

4th „ 5t,(¥3t) + aff??n WT m ^ n 

R^ctRTJT 

1st ch. nie^ia^ajar gilfn f fts *1 n 

2nd „ ^ataia:ar ’^’TT ’T tt 

3rd „ st(aiaw) H arnaf faro TTOT »! « 

4th „ ^ai + ara t^TT^fT ^ ^ ’I’l M 

1st ch. aiiW f’l'irR m 

2nd „ afar^far ffT ^ M 

3rd „ x:^aTai aflff a?fw « 

4th „ ^(^)ai + fgn VJ^ fr « 


Class II. lOfR ^ Jdti Chhand. 

Order I. »Tl|f ^ Gam Chhand. 

964 . Jati Chhand is divided by native writers into 
amj Gam Chhand and «T^T Matra Chhand. 

966 . In Gam Chhand the verse is commonly measured Jdti cuand 

* ^ ^ tlassinea. 

by the number of instants in each line ; but the order 
of feet in each line, within certain limits, is fixed and 
invariable. In Mdtrd Chhand the order of feet is for 
the most part left to the option of the eomposer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand ami Mdtrd Chhand^ as laid 
down by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In 
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Gana Chhand, 


Gann Chhand, 
Specien 1. 


inHiiy metres classified as Mdtrd Chhand^ certain requisitions and re- 
strictions are made as to the nature of the feet employed, and, on the other 
hand, in some Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option 
of the writer. 


966. Native writers have divided Gaiw Chhand into 
six species, explanations and examples of which are 
given below. Each of these species, again, compre- 
hends many varieties aecording to the succession of feet 
in the line. A few illustrations are given under each 
species. 

957. The 1st and most popular species of Gaum 
Chhand^ is termed Aryya, arr^TT Gdthd, or aniT 
Gdhd Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines {dal\ the 1st of which contains 30, 
and the 2nd, 27 mdtrds. Each line must contain 
7^ feet, each of which, again, must contain 4 instants, 
except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one. 
A jagan — or a polysyllabic foot, is required in 
the 6th place in the 1st line ; but jagans are prohibited 
in the odd feet of the 2nd line. The csesural pause 
falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant of each line. 

958. The following is aiy example of that variety of 
A’ryyddi metres which is known, par excellence, as 

or nrfT. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 

+ + ^ I ^W + anT + ’*r + ^ + »T = 30 instants. 

I + ^ + W + + instants. 

’^rar ^ ^ i 
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959. ^ must have a jugan in the 2nd and 4th 
places each line. 

^ + ^ + ^ + ^ + ^9 + srw+^IJT + »J = 30. 

+ ^ + ^ + + + ^ + = 2 /. 

HWRr ifrff I II 

% fniTfr ^4X71 I II 

960. The 2nd species of Gam Chhand is called (from 

its chief variety) GUi Chhand. The principal 

variety differs from all metres of the 1st species in that 
hoth lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must be 
^.jagan., as in the 1st line of Arggd Chhand. The other 
general laws of the verse are the same as in Argyd 
Chhand.* Examples follow. 

xnr + xR + ^nrixl + Xr + F + ^ + xr =30 instants. 

XR + F+XT I + XT + F + XR+^= 30 instants. 

FPifr xfi?! »=if?! « 

961. ^X?7fH?T ^ contains in each line 27 instants, and 
follows in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in 
Aryyd Chhand. 

XR + ?9 + FIF + Xr + F + xrxi + XT =27 instants. 

xra+F + FIFF + xixi + F + Xr + xi = 27 instants. 

xsn^t FFF F II 

FF?! tFT:?T %■ fWF II 


♦ Vid. § 957. 


39 


Gana Chhand, 
Species 2. 
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Gam Chhand. 
Spec. 3,4, 6,6. 


962. wftfrT is the exact reverse of A'ryyd 
Chhaud, having 27 instants in the 1st, and 30 instants in the 
2nd line. The satne laws regulate the long and short lines as 
in A'ryyd metres. 

+ + + + jIJI + ^ + ?T + ?T=27 instants. 

+ + ^ + + ^ + + + =30 instants. 

?n>ifr ’^31 msft ?n»rt nfi ii 

3?% ^ ^ ^ II 

963. differs from A'ryyd Chhand in 
that it adds one half-foot to each line, making two lines of 
8 feet each, instead of 7J. The 1st line therefore contains 
32, the 2nd, 29 instants. The other rules for each line are 
the same as those already given.* 

ai^T + ’I’l + ^ m + ^ + 31 -h -h Jm =32 instants. 

+ + I ?j^-l-il7r + W + ’ 3 ^ + ’m = 29 instants. 

II 

^TU iix;w f »T f*«l 'Hrraj ^ ^ « 

964. The various species of Gana Chhand classified 

by some as Baitdltyddi, Shikhddi, 

Vaktrddi, and Achaladhrityddi, differ 

widely from the above A^ryjjd metres. A few examples 
are given under each head. 

966. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, 
each containing six feet, and subdivided into two 
charam of three feet each. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to .32 in each line. The following are 
the most common varieties. 


* § 067 . 



§§ 966-970.] PKOsouY. 671 

966 . Two lines of 30 instants each, as 

follows : 6 + ■^ + 4. y a; + The eoinhination of long 

and short syllables in the polysyllabic feet (the 1st and 4th), 
is optional. Pause at the 14th instant. 

^ ^ ^ II 

967 . differs from the foregoing in 
substituting 6 instants for 8 in the 4tb foot, making 28 
instants in each line. The feet in botli halves of each line 
therefore exactly correspond. 

^T!r ft >1^ ft n 

^fTr ft ?ii^ ^t?r ft n 

968 . Shi/chddi metres are characterized by having shikhddi 
all the syllables, except the last two, of the same 
length. The number of instants varies from 28 to 32. 

The following are the most common varieties. 

969 . has two lines of 32 instants each. 

In the 1st line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd all are 
short. In this metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause 
at the 8th syllable of the 1st line, and the 8th and 16th of 
the 2nd. 

^inft ^ ft ?(Tf TTVT ii 

970. ^ Scheme, + ai = 29 instants 

in each line. Pause at the 8th, 16th, and 24th syllables. 

aianr am ftf iiTtir TTsiy f^^am t^*it n 

w » 
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Vdktrddi 

Metres. 


Achnlndhrit- 
yddi Metres. 


971. Vaktrddi metres all contain two lines, each of 
which is divided into two charam, each of eight sylla- 
bles. The second, third, and fourth syllables must not 
form a nagan ^ or sagan ^ -). The following 
are the most common varieties. 

972. ^ requires, in addition to the above 
conditions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan 

^ ^ n 

973. requires, in addition to the general 
conditions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the 
even charaijs begin njagnn — 

»rfij % ^<1 ^ 'I ft II 

974. The Achaladhritgddi metres consist each of four 
lines of 16 instants, of which the 1st rhymes with the 
2nd, and the 3rd with the 4th. The following varieties 
may be noted. The 1st and 2nd lines only are given 
in the examples. 

976. requires that the fifth instant begin a 

jngan {^-J) or nagan (w^w). The final syllable must 
be long. 

»mfr *iift ^irni ft^ fit m ^ift ft»T ^ n 

976. fERT requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th, 
and 9th instants, and a long syllable as final. 

^11 thn<t 
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977. requires that the 9th and 10th in- 
stant fall on one long syllable, which must be followed by 
two short. 

B ^rlf Mfi Yjt u 

Class II. Jati Chhand. 

Order II. ^ Mdtrd Chhand. 

978. In Mdtrd Chhand each char an or dal is composed 

of a certain number of instants. Often the eharans 
are subdivided into feet, each containing, again, a 
fixed number of mdtrds or instants, and following each 
other in an invariable order of succession. But the 
combination of long and short syllables in the several 
feet is left, for the most part, to the option of the 
composer; and the verse is thus regulated, not by any 
reference to the kind of feet employed, but by the 
number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Dohd must 
consist of six instants, but these may be so combined 
as to form a double tribrach {\ ^ or 

a molossus (irqTSr ) or any other feet possible under 

the conditions. 

979. It should be particularly noticed that not only 
the total number of metrical instants in a charan or 
dal is fixed, but that also the number of instants in 
each foot is invariable. 

Thus the following half Chaupdi, although containing the 
16 instants required by rule, is faulty in the composition of 
its feet ; fiw giffix; TTITIT- In this, the number of 
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instants in each of the four feet is as follows ; 7 + 3 + 4 + 2, 
whereas it should be, 6 + 4 + 4 + 2. 

N.B, Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, 
each figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also 
the number of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by 
the sign of multiplication, X , it is to be understood that the foot is to be 
repeated the number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus 
(4 X 3) would denote thjit a foot of four instants was to be repeated three 
times ; i.e., 4X3 = 4-|-4-l“4. A comma after any figure will be used 
to denote the metrical pause ; thus, 10, -}- 8, + 8, + 6 = 32, is to be in- 
terpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, composed of four cliarans^ 
respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants, tlie Cccsural pause falling 
at the 10th, 18th, and 2Gth instant. 


980 . Verse in Mdtm Chhand may be conveniently 
distributed into three divisions; viz., I. metres consist- 
ing of two lines only II. those consisting of 

four lines III. those consisting of more than 

four lines 

a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and Cha» 
tushpdd by others. But tliis is a matter of no great practical importance. 


981 . Hindi! prosodians have enumerated and described 

a very great variety of metres in Matrd Chhand^ as 
in Varan Chhand. But it will suffice to enumerate 
and illustrate a number of the most common. The 
metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdtrdn in each lino beginning with 

the shorter and proceeding to the longer metres. 

I. Verse of Two Lines 

982 . ^ or This contains two lines, each of 

24 instants ; each of which is divided into two charans and 
six feet, as follows; 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 4 + 1. The last foot (3) 
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in the first charan must not *be a trochee (— w) ; i.e., it must 
be a tribrach w w) or an iambus (w — ). Tlie last syllable 
of each line must be short. 

Rem. This is at present tlie most popular and common of all metres. 
It is much used by Tutsi Dds^ Kabivy and all the most esteemed poets. 

983. This is simply an inverted Do/id ; i.e., the 
2Hd and 4t/i charans of the Dohd^ are made to stand as 1^^ 
and 3n/, and vice versa. Tlie same rules and restri(;tions as 
to feet hold as in the Doha ; i.e., the final syllable of the short 
charans must be short ; and the last foot of the longer charans 
must not be a trochee. The rhyme is not made at the end 
of the line, but maintains its original place at the end of the 
short charans. The scheme stands, 6-f44*l> 6-f4-f3. 
In the following, Tulsi Das has exceptiomilly rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

wrff ^ II 

984 . contains in each line of two charans^ 
28 instants ; the 1st and 3rd charans each have four feet, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15 ; and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6 + 4 -j- 3 == 
13 instants. 

^ fftK irtaj ’araiT I 

31^ f^^vn*T 5R>f STT || 

986 . or contains in each line 16, -h 

12 = 28 instants. The last two syllables of each line must be 
long. 

?RfT Wg WO ^ I 

ftrvnft ii 
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986. or f ftiftfw has seven feet in each 

line; thus (4 x 5) + 6 -h 2 = 28 instants. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. Tlie last syllable of each 
charan must be long. 

^ f*in rntf w i 

HTT « 

987. differs from the Doha only in that 
a third charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the 
scheme for each line is, 6 + 4 + 3, 6 + 44-1, +3 + 2 = 29. 

^ ^eNIY wn\ ^ i 

^r«r ^ * 

988. ^ has in each line, 10, + 8, + 12, = 30 
instants ; the last syllable must be long. Pause at the 10th 
and 18th instants. 

wfn ^ ^ ^ • 

t ^TiT « 

989. ^ has in each line 30 instants. Pause 
at the 16th instant. Thus, (4 x 4), + (4 x 3) + 2 = 30 instants. 

ff H ^ 713 ^ ^ <• 

Item. In the Chhandodlpaky the line is divided tlius, (4 X3) + 3 = 15, 
(4 X 3) + 3 = 15. I have followed the Pingalddarsh, 

990. XRTT or XRTR^ ^ has two lines, each of 31 
instants ; eatdi line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th 
and 18th instants, thus, (4x2) +2, 4 + 4, (4x3)+ 1. 

trWT Wff ^ Tl’T ^ « 
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II. Verse of Four lines (^^gsTT^). 

991 . Of the various metres enumerated below, a 

number, as, e.g., Tribhangi, Durmild, Dandkald, lAld- 
vatl, Padmdvati, Madanhar, are reckoned by a few 
prosodians as verses of two lines The second 

pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of 
the fii’st pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the 
verse is really a compound of two Dvipdd stanzas. On 
this account, while following common usage in reckon- 
ing these as Chatushpdd, in many cases I have thought 
it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 

992 . has in each line 5 short syllables. 

I U f T ^51^ I ^ M 

993 . ^ has in each line 10 short instants. 

Tljjr fTT^ilTW I twg 5TO ^Tper « 

I ^ n 

994 . The following have each 14 instants in each line, 
but differ in respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that 
are permissible. 

(1) 7, 4 - 7, = 14. Last foot must be a trochee. 

I Tit ^ “ 

, (2) 8, + 6, = 14. Last foot must be a spondee. 

^ vfif vrfj I OT<t II 

?ftf»l *lt TTnt I Tfi Ttf ^^TTPit II 
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( 3 ) ^ 6 , + 8 , = 14. First foot, ^ ; last foot, 

Tfy ^ *iT^ I wtn n 

WKW t >ijT:3r ^ ^rN ^ n 

995. 8^ + 75=15. Final syllable must be 
short. 

wxrrf^ i ff^lr irr’r ii 

TfF I Tl^ »? Wl■^ N 

996. Tlie following two contain each 16 instants to the 
line, but differ in the feet and pauses. 

(1) or 8, + 8, = 16. No jagans 

allowed ; the last foot must be a hhagan (— ^ ^). 

All four lines must rhyme. 

^ ^srniTi I *rr^ «it5i ^ » 

^ TT^?T ^ n 

(2) (also called Tn?[Tf and ^’?nni) 6 + 4 + 4 
+ 2 = 16. The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, 
a spondee. 

ft ^ I tariff ^ vPTT^iifV % n 

Rem. Tills metre ranks with the Dohd in popularity. A large 
part of the Rdmdyan of Tuhi Das is composed in sections very commonly 
of four ChaupdiSf alternating with one or two Dohds. 

997. 5 + 5, + 6 + 5,= 20. Pause at the 
10th instant. 

wrw w ^Tfr ^ i »iTff ztt n 

f xnfr^T I ^fr 1 n 
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Of Metres used in Songs [Bhajans). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both 
Varan Chhand and Matrd Chhand, are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. 
A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 
The following are examples added of common metres. 

1012. Scheme, c « + Yt. Pause at 
4th foot. 

^ ^3 wn II 

^ ^ ’I’Tm n etc. 

1013. jfhr has ill each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

ira vm n 

1014. tr^ jftrT has two lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4 = 22 

CN 

instants, with pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must 
be long. 

wf x: ^33 i 
»fh: tTK n 

1015. ^f^yrTT *TtfT‘ 6+6 + 2,+6 + 4= 

24 instants, with pause at the 14th. 

’ww fT’i i 


Peculiarities of 
jSAty'att Metres. 


Examples of 
Metres. 
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1004 . 15 ;^> 16, + 15, = 31 instants. Last foot 
a trochee. 

TTR M'W ^ Tfttf ^ HWf ^ \ 

«rn! ^ ?^7T « 

1005 . The four following metres have each 32 instants to 
the line, and differ only in the caesural pause, and the feet 
which are permitted. 

(1) 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, = 32. No jagans 
(-' — •^) allowed. Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 

^ ^ "ir II 

’fwrO twiT ^ II 

^Ttfqw ^wt 11^ wiw ’aT n 

(2) differs from the Trihhangi only in 
making two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10, 
-f- 8, -h 14, = 32. But some writers make three pauses, 
dividing thus, 10, 4- 8, + 6, + 8, = 32. The final syllable must 
be long. The remaining rules are the same as for the 
l^ribhangL 

^ ^fxr ll»iY ?ni w ^rrer i 

^ ^ ^ 5 ft wtf»m wraT! ^ « 

^ tnT f ^ i 

vfwK 7!«i « « 

(3) 10, + 8, + 8, + 6 = 32. This difiFers 
from the Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be 
a spondee. Secondary rhymes are made in the subordinate 
divisions of each line. 
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xi^ f^7» ^ ^mjr i 

fxiT^^ ^ irnn 5Er?[T ’?rr^ R 

a. The differs from this only in requiring an 

iambus instead of the final spondee. 

(4) Scheme, 18,+ 14, = 32. This differs 

from all the preceding in admitting only one caesural pause. 

^ ^ ^ H 

1006. ffft^ Scheme, 10 , + 10 , + 10 , + 10 , = 40 . 

The last foot must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may 
occur at each pause. 

tSRf aH f X1IT ^ XsTTXf xnxt'il qi<t XITXI ?[^T H 

1007. has in each line 10, + 8, + 8, + 6, + 8, 

= 40 instants. The final syllable of each line must be long ; 
but the last three syllables must not form a ragari (- -). 

The first two and last two vharuns rhyme. Subordinate 
rhymes occur at the caesural pauses. 

xTHTWirt wifnxj^ 

Tli^ 5R»f7l I 

%• 

gxi a 

III. Verse of More than Four Lines 

1008. cR^f^^T This is a compound metre of 

six lines,'® consisting of a Doha, foUowed by two 
Kdvyas. The last charan of the Dohd must be 
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repeated in the beginning of the Kdvya^ and the last two 
syllables of the Kdvya must be the same as the first two of 
the Dohd. This metre is much admired. The best examples 
are in the poem of Girdhar Rde, which is written in this 
metre. 

^ ^f*r mO H 

^ I 

ft f 1 f ^Tt n 

fjf fST f I 

firt ^ ^ n 

Rem. Sometimes for the Kavya^ a Hold Chhand may be substituted. 
This differs from the KdvyUy however, only in the division of its feet. 

1009 . ^ consists of a Kdvya and an Ulldl 

Chhand {§ 984). 

HTW ^ ^ II 

irfTT N 

fif 'fftr ^ ^ f t ii 

ttft imr trea Trjf^m f >sr: ii 

tv ^ vif 7T ^ fvn H 

V Wm fK WZ Vff 7T H 

1010. fftrcR consists of 6 lines, each of 1 1 instants. 
The final syllable must be short. 

1^71 VV7T ffV II VV7I VV H 

'fftlcl ftVff ftfV Tf ?« » ft Tf^rff Tiff n 

vTrftTT ^ vftra n ftg TTf f t:v Tftv » 
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Of Metres used in Songs [Bhajans). 

1011. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both 
Varan Chhand and Mdtrd Chhand^ are used in the 
composition of verse designed to be sung. The only 
special point to be noted is the custom of continuing 
the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the hhajan. 
A whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. 
The following are examjdes added of common metres. 

1012. Scheme, c ^ + ir. Pause at 
4th foot. 

^ ^ rPf ’IT T^ ’IT’nH D 

'3TfT 5T7«r ^TT*I ’tff fl’I II 

^T ’li^T f'^RT ’ly ’Itfn ^ II etc. 

1013. ifhr lias in each verse 32 short syllables, 
with pause and rhyme at 8th, 16th, and 24th. 

’ll I 

^ ^ ’ilT’T ^^*1 11 

1014. ^rf has two lines, of 6 + 6, 6 + 4 = 22 
instants, with pause at the 12th ; the last two syllables must 
be long. 

WR ^?T " 3 ^ ’ 4^*1 • 

’frr » 

1015. ^f^nfrr 6 + 6 + 2, +6+4= 

24 instants, with pause at the 14th. 

^ 31*1 ^ 31 ^ fT’I > 

fiiqta k^T’S ^TT’I’li iT?*! ’^T’l I 


Peculiarities oi 
BhajanMetrea. 


Examples of 
BhaJaHM-etrea, 
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1016. ifhr. The scheme commonly used to this 
Mdg, is as follows ; 6H-4 + 4 + 2, + 6 + 4 + 2 = 28 instants, 
with pause at the 16th instant ; the metre is complete in two 
lines. 

wrt wr wtt • 

1017. Tftw. To this is sung a verse of two lines, 

as follows ; 6 + 4 + 4 + 2, + 4 + 4+ 4 = 28 instants ; or 

6^44-4-j.2, + 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 = 32 instants. Pause, in either, 
at the 16th instant. 

(1) ^ f^TI I 

(2) Ritfn 'STS ^ ^ 5}»nf »TTfi ^*11 < 

^ ^ UTitT T.^»n « 
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